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A FIVE-MINUTE INTERVIEW with HAND 
SAPOLIO will equal in its results hours of so-called 
Health Exercises, in regard to opening the pores and pro- 
moting healthy circulation. Its use is a fine habit—its 
cost but a trifle. 


BY A METHOD OF ITS OWN HAND 
SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids the natural changes of 
the skin, and imparts new vigor and life. Don’t argue, 


Don’t infer, Try it! It’s a lightning change from office 
to parlor with HAND SAPOLIO. 








ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must look well 
to the condition of the skin. To this end, HAND 
SAPOLIO should be used in their daily baths. It liberates 


the activities of the pores and aids their natural changes, 
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S we descended from our second at- 
A tempt to climb Mount McKinley, 
we were made to realize by frozen 

that 
had 
furthermore, wind 
that if to get 
country before the long win- 
the night stilled the subarctic 
about us, must quickly reach 
We 
did not care to go to the Yukon, because 
in doing so we would cover explored ter- 
ritory. We could not return as we had 
come, because horse-feed along the west- 


inereasing 
for 


and 


iss snow-storms 
mountaineering 
the north 


we wished 


1e season 
closed ; 
convineed 
out of th 
ter and 


world 


the head waters of some big stream. 


us 


we 


ern slope of the range was already frozen. 
We were not yet ready to leave Mount 
McKinley, provided we could only linger 
at some point where our retreat would 
not, as was likely in our present position, 
be suddenly cut off. Altogether, our pur- 
poses would seem best served if we could 
cross the range and get into the Sushitna 
Valley; but the possibility of such an ef- 
fort seemed doubtful, in the time at our 
disposal, unless we were fortunate enough 
to find a pass within a few days’ travel- 
ling. Accordingly, we resolved to make 
a desperate attempt to cross to the east- 
ern slope of this great range, and, in 
the event of failure in this, our alterna- 
ve was to make the deep waters of 
he Toklat, and travel thence by raft 
» the Tanana River. 
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Though thwarted by an insurmountable 
wall, we had ascended Mount McKinley 
far to get a good of 
entire western slope. The walls of 


its 
the 
main mountain rise out of Peters Glacier, 


enough view 


which sweeps the entire western slope. 
Avalanche after avalanche rushes down 
the steep cliffs and deposits its down- 
pour of ice, rock, and snow on the glacier. 
Jeyond Peters Glacier ren.arkable 
of mountains, extending 
about sixteen miles parallel to the great 
mountain. Its altitude 7500 feet at 
the north, and it gradually rises to 11,900 
feet at the south. The ridge is weighted 
down with all the ice it can possibly carry. 


is a 
ridge lesser 


1s 


Many glaciers grind down the gorges on 
both sides, and along the western slope ev- 
ery cliff is heavily corniced with ice. The 
altitude of the lower clouds here ranges 
from 6000 to 10.000 feet, and when look- 
ing at Mount McKinley from the west, 
during the greater part of our sojourn, 
we could see only this great ridge, the 
main mountain usually being obscured 
under heavy clouds. For this unique 
geographical feature I shall suggest the 
name Roosevelt Ridge. West of Roose- 
velt Ridge is a series of snow-free foot- 
hills, mostly pyramidal in shape, for 
which T shall suggest the name Hanna 
Foot-hills. We descended a dome-shaped 
mountain six miles south of this ridge, 
from which place we made our final at- 
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tack. The mountain referred to is en- 
tirely covered with ice, and its summit 
reaches an altitude of 14,000 feet. This 
will appear on our map as Mount Hunter, 
in honor of Miss A. F. Hunter, of New- 
port. In the eastern end of Roosevelt 
Ridge there is a huge amphitheatre, in 
which rises a glacier about two miles 
wide and six miles long; this glacier, in 
honor of one of our companions, will re- 
ceive the name of Shainwald Glacier, 
Over Shainwald Glacier we made our 
first ascent to an elevation of 8300 feet. 

As we were about ready to start on 
our uncertain effort to cross the range 
we found ourselves deserted by six of 
our horses. In their eagerness to get 
grass the animals had wandered down- 
stream toward the main valley of the 
Kuskokwim, The seven remaining 
horses were easily able to carry our re- 
duced packs, so we allowed the wayward 
horses to seek their fortunes in lowlands 
among the caribou and moose. 

On the morning of September 4 we 
started on our long, weary march along 


the western slope of the foot-hills al 
the tree-line. The slopes were long 
difficult; and the travelling, after 
mountain experience, proved very 
some. Every sudden descent from 
high altitudes produced a_ feeling 
languor, with difficult heart action. ‘I 
after-effect of mountain-work was t 
much worse than any effeet of ascend 
altitudes. So much was the fatigu 
that as we ate lunch on a prominent | 


we picked out our evening camp on! 
few miles away. The lunch was e: 
with some relish because we were hu 
and had worked hard, It was the u 
meal of boiled caribou ribs, cold 
without salt; also without bread or any 
thing else except glacial water, While w 
were picking the bones, our horses wer 
searching little depressions for a few 
sprigs of grass which had not been froze: 
and as we rounded up our horses we saw 
several caribou. Printz with a_ rifle, 
and Shainwald with a_ revolver, crept 
stealthily around a hill into a ravine, 
and soon we heard a volley of shots. Wi 








THE SOUTHWEST RIDGE 


Steps were cut for 3000 feet up this steep wall 








A Dirricut 


with the 

choice bits of a fat 
an hour, we 
of 


ollowed horses and took the 
bull. Then, within 
were headed for the willows 
a small creek, and here the Nimrods 
spied and secured a moose, which was 
ve for 


we 


ry goc vd excuse 
So 


swamp, 


our 
campea in moose 
where built a 
camp - fire and ate an incredible 
of moose-steaks, while our 
horses climbed the neighboring hills for 
the vanishing grass. 


shortening 
day’s march. 
haunts in a we 
huge 


amount 


Packing our horses, on the following 


morning, with an abundance of fresh 
meat, we then took a course for Muldrow 
Glacier, beyond which we hoped to find 
a pass. In two days, marching seven 
hours daily over tundra, we reached the 
terminal moraine of this great glacier, 
nd then we marched southeasterly to 
xamine the mountains. Our course 
therto had been close to that of Brooks 
ind Reaburn, and their map, though 
uickly made, was found to be remark- 
ly correct. But now we to 
iverse absolutely unknown. territory, 

| the task thus became doubly inter- 


were 





DESCENT 


esting, though much more difficult. In 
our course we first discovered a glacial 
stream pouring through a canyon only 
a few hundred feet north of Muldrow 
Glacier. We followed this stream into 
a broad valley, and there learned that 
the river was the output 
of glaciers among a 
peaks seven miles 
row Glacier. 

As left the 
the big glaciers, travelling the 
gravel of the newly discovered 
river, we moved through a great broad 
valley, which later discovered ex- 
tended nearly fifty miles northeasterly. 
To the east were the high snow-capped 
mountains, from 7000 to 10,000 feet high, 
while to the west were brown weather- 
worn mountains of from 5000 to 7000 
feet altitude. The valley had a general 
width of seven miles, and an average 
elevation of four thousand feet; and I 
named it, in honor of one of our compan- 
ions, Dunn Valley. On September 8 we 
“amped in the canyon of a small stream 
at the base of a rounded black mountain, 


of a 
cluster of 
of the 


system 
sharp 
Muld- 


east 


we lateral moraine of 
on 


bars 


we 


























HITHERTO UNKNOWN COUNTRY 


to the west of which we hoped to be able 
to find a pass. 
After a hasty meal of unsalted moose- 


steaks I asked Printz and Dunn to join 
me in 
which 
climb was steep, but not difficult, and on 
the way we found many tracks of grizzly 
In 
the 


ascent of the mountain before 


called Black Head. The 


us, we 


bears, caribou, and mountain-sheep, 
the of 


summit an 


eourse 
at 


here 


reached 
5400 
magnificent 
of country, upon 
that human 
Thirty-five miles 
to the southwest, looking across unnamed 
mountains 12,000 feet high, we saw the 
summit of the uneonquered, culminating 
peak of North America, The upper walls 
of this great McKinley uplift from this 
side had for us a new aspect. 

An 


swept 


an hour 
altitude of 
had a 


we 
feet, 
Krom view 
of the 


which it is 


we 
great expanse 
probable 


eve had rested before, 


no 


stream of clouds 
the mountain 
the east, and a blue electric glow 
the rough outline. Now and 
again we could see the summit, and from 


almost constant 


over and around 
from 


softened 


here it resembled very much the crown 
of a molar tooth. Four tubercles were 


BAST OF MOUNT MCKINLEY 


distinetly visible; the saddles seen fr 

the west formed two, and to the east wer 
two rather higher and more distin 
These tubercles of this giant tooth 

separated by large glaciers, whose froz 
current pours very 
If it were not so very difficult to get 
this side of the mountain, we 


down steep slop 
rensore 
that here the upper slopes might off 
i promising route, 

Apparently 
McKinley, 


far beyond 


with Mow 


northeaste 


continuous 
and extending 


our position, there wa 

sharp icy ridge, in which we saw sey 

mountains over thousand feet hig! 
We thought we could see a break throug! 
this ridge about ten miles 
from our position, but the prospectiv 
pass which we had seen from below 

only a small valley walled off 
main ridge. About eight miles up t! 
valley we the benches 
stream, the banks 
The sight of spruce raised hopes of a big 


ten 


northwat 


by tl 
saw of a larg 
and on spruce-trees 
camp-fire and a good camping-ground 
with better prospects of grass for ou! 
poor, half-starved horses. Along th 
upper slopes, the most ble 


in inaccess 




















ROOSEVELT RIDGE 





ces, we saw long lines of snowy dots 
iw on the sunny rocks; these were 
untain-sheep in great numbers, but 
ur larder was too well stocked and our 
me too precious to seek them, Around 


nd toward the unnamed brown moun 


tains northward we saw’ innumerable 


ptarmigan, 


After plotting our course for the fol 


lowing day, we descended to our camp 
ong serub-willows, Here we found 
coal in the stream’s bed and, near by, 


On the day follow 
x we moved our pack-train to the river 

had seen from the Black Head, but, 
uch to our disappointment, the souther- 


gns of petroleum, 


ly outlook here did not promise a pass, 


Beyond, the main valley widened, the 
acial streams became more numerous, 
villows were larger, and signs of game 


Our the 9th 
is near a salt-lick, where many animals 


ore abundant. camp on 


id congregated to eat the salty soil. 
he drainage all along Dunn Valley 
northward into the Toklat River 


valley itself probably had been carved 


by some vanished glacier. 


AND 





Along western side of Mount 


the 












HANNA FPOOT-HILLS 


McKinle 













eastward the valley ended in a series of 
hills, and there we felt that we wer 
certain to find a pass, On the 10th we 


camped on a large stream at the end of 


our newly discovered valley, and from 


here, looking southward, we discovered a 


wide cut through the ridge. Through 
this opening, over a glacier, came the 
moist, cutting easterly winds. The 


horses were desperately hungry and wer 


bent on deserting us. To guard against 


this we set up a watch through the night, 
but in the dense blackness of midnight 
they escaped and back-trailed, On the 
morning of the 11th, while Dunn and 


Shainwald 
and T explored the prospective pass, In 


Printz searched for the horses, 


an hour we had ascended the face of the 


glacier walked 


new and over ice very 
much crevassed. Ahead were two, pos 
sible routes to cross the range—to the 
north and to the south of a nunatak 


which projected above the glacier. We 
gradually f 6100 
feet, crossing hundreds of crevasses in a 


rose to an elevation « 


thick snow-storm, and as we came to the 


end of the easterly arm of the glacier 
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the snow-cloud vanished, the weather 
cleared, and with a good deal of plea- 
looked down into the green 
valley of the Chulitna, the main tributary 
of the Sushitna The descent, 
however, seemed difficult for our 


horses, though possible in an emergency 


sure we 


River. 
very 


like ours. 

We next sought a course through deep 
soft around the nunatak to the 
westerly arm. <A cloud of swept 
the and so thoroughly blotted 
out the huge mountains to each side that 


snow 
snow 


glacier, 


we were compelled to travel by compass. 
marched up 
this arm, keeping our glacial rope tight, 


For nearly two hours we 
almost expecting to drop into crevasses 
every moment. Suddenly we _ broke 
through the cloud, and just beyond Shain- 
wald’s toes was the brink of a precipice 
with a perpendicular drop of three thou- 
sand feet. We quickly stepped back, 
and then beheld the most desolate moun- 
tain wilderness which it has ever been 
my lot to behold. Here were the easterly 
foot-hills of the MeKinley group, black, 
ragged peaks, dotted by spots of fresh 
Show, We 


were at an altitude of seven 


Fipbie Gtacter, TH 
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thousand feet, and these mountains w 
a little higher. The 
feature their 
height of about 
expanse of jagged 


most remarkal 
apparently unifor 
7500 feet. Over t} 
peaks there drift 
heavy silver-edged clouds. 


was 


Sometin 
we could see over them, at other tin 
under them, but at all tin 
through This remarkable clo 
effect also induced a mirage, which dri 


nearly 
them. 


up some mountains to such heights t! 
we could see huge needles of rock so 
above us that we believed ourselves 
coverers of several peaks that 
Mount McKinley. 

As we returned, the clouds were n 
for a time, swept out of the divide | 
strong northerly wind, giving us a g 


rival 


view of the glacier over which we h 
advanced in a snow-storm. It is ab: 
eight miles long and somewhat less tl 
two miles wide. The highest mountains 
on each side are 8000 feet, and from thes« 
several small tributaries pour down thx 
frozen output. This new glacier I ha 
named Harvey Glacier, in honor of M 
George Harvey. 

The Harvey Gla 


drainage from 





INTERIOR ALASKA 








THe WALI 


Granite mass, 4 


channels 
bed of glacial silt about a 
This takes a course 
due north Dunn Valley, 
nd then it enters a canyon, after which 


spreads out into numerous 


er a 
le wide. 


great 
river 
lmost across 

probably takes an easterly course to 
the Toklat River. 

Nearing the centre of Harvey Gla- 
i the pack-train, carefully 
Dunn, Printz, and Miller, be- 
tween two great pillars of granite, which 
the the divide. From 
ere the task of getting the horses over 
nd around 
tremely difficult. 


er, we met 


uided by 
mark gates of 
} 
wide became 


crevasses exX- 


And as we ascended 

gher, the horses frequently slipped into 
wide gaps, deceptively bridged by snow. 
Our however, were now pretty 
well used to all kinds of hardships, and 
though they were thoroughly frightened 
by frequent falls into dangerous caverns, 
they carried their packs nobly and safely 
over the divide. 

The most dificult task for the horses, 
their long of hard ad- 
ventures, was the descent from this gla 


horses, 


mong series 


THAT 


STOPPED US 


oo feet high, which proved an impregnable obstacle to the ascent of Mount McKinley 


cial 


came 


In less than two hours they 
three feet at an 


pass. 


down thousand 


angle sometimes too steep for the men. 


It was a route over sharp stones, ice, 
and frozen ground; but the animals, with 
their feet and cut and bruised 

leaving bloody stains everywhere in 
their trail—followed us without urging 
towards the green fields of the lower val- 
ley. 


legs 


We were lucky enough to cross a 
green slope of long young grass just as 
From 
here the famished animals refused to be 


we were aiming to strike camp. 


urged on, and we quickly removed their 
packs that they might eat to their ut 
most capacity. It was their first feed 
of grass which had not been frozen, for 
more than two weeks, 

We now took a course nearly due south 
over a marshy country towards the main 
Chulitna River. Our next camp was on 
a bluff to the main tributary of the 
Chulitna, which came from the unknown 
glaciers only ten miles west of the place 
where we crossed the range. The under 
brush here was so thick and the canyons 

















542 
that with our horses 
take to the 
Getting into this glacial 
found excellent travelling, 
but the slews soon narrowed, and led us 


so humerous we 


were forced to stream-bed 


for our route, 


stream, we 
into a canyon with walls three hundred 
feet high. The rushing, milky waters 
richly tinted cliffs, crowned by 
trees in beautiful foliage, made a picture 
sublimely this 
so much interested in 
were in making rapid 


among 


fascinating; but just at 


time we were not 
landscapes as we 
progress, 


We had 


supply of 


used our last bread. The 
and sugar exhaust- 
ed; and the horses, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, had deprived us of all our salt. 
Of meat and beans we still had an ample 
supply, but everything else except a re- 
serve of pemmican had either been eaten 
or spoiled by water. We were still anx- 
Mount McKinley from 
the east, and all our energies were bent 


tea was 


ious to examine 


on getting to the mountain as quickly 
The winter, however, 
advancing with an alarming pace. 


ius possible. was 
Even 
the low mountains about us were blanket- 
ed by newly fallen snow, and the tem- 
perature falling to the freezing- 
We desired to get 
out of this canyon and cut a trail, but 
we dared not lose the time. Fully know- 
ing the danger of following an unknown 
stream through a canyon, we still had 
no alternative. 


was 


point every night. 


We marched down-stream, crossing from 
bank to bank as the river turned, to find 
footing for our horses. At first 
were difficult, but 
stream gathered foree very rapidly. 


these 
the 
On 
the second day’s march down-stream the 
horses were compelled to swim at almost 
every crossing, and it was necessary to 
the river thirty to forty times 
The men tried to ride the horses, 
behind the packs, but in swift streams 
they were frequently off. For 


crossings not 


cross 


daily. 


thrown 


three days we swam and forded this icy 


stream, and then we were aroused to the 
dangers of the task through an accident 
by which a man and a horse were carried 
down-stream and thrown against a cliff. 
A similar accident was likely to occur at 
any time. The horses could not be taken 
farther. For the safety of our- 
selves and our outfit we now sought to 
build a raft. 


much 
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The Chulitna proper is formed by 
union of the glacial stream down w! 
we came and a clear-water stream of so) 
what less volume, the 
extensive 
waters of 
two 


latter draining 
country towards the hi 

Cantwell River. Ab 
this fork the ecany 
was considerably broken down, and hi 
we found small flats with ¢ 
cottonwood-trees. In the absence of b 
ter wood we camped here and built 
raft. 
inches thick, about eighty feet high, r 
markably straight, free of liml 
We cut logs thirteen feet long and ca 
ried them to a launchin 
place, where we fastened them with eros 
bars lashed by ropes, making two tie: 
about eight feet wide. After the raft 
finished, we learned to our sor 
row that it would barely carry two men. 
The wood was evidently too heavy for 
raft-building. 

Printz and Miller floated the raft, 
while the others followed with the horses 
The stream got larger, more rapid, and 
even After 
having gone only two miles we saw dry 


low 
the 


miles below 


aa rvered 


The cottonwood-trees were fifte: 
and 


convenient 


was 


more dangerous to swim. 
spruce-trees a short distance westward up 


Here w 


rafts, 


a large creek of clear water. 
camped and built 
then the sad 
horses. Good, faithful animals that they 
had been, it heartless to 
them to 


two good and 


came task of leaving our 
leave 
almost death, 
either as a result of deep snow or from 


seemed 
meet an certain 
Each man had 
among the animals one or two pets, and 
nobody had the boldness to deliberate) 
kill any of the noble creatures. Thi 
uwrass was good here, and we argued that 


the onslaught of wolves. 


when the deep winter snow came they 
might possibly dig under it and find a 
bare subsistence. On this clear stream, 
then, about eighteen miles north of the 
big glacier, we left seven of the finest 
and faithful that 
traversed the wilds of Alaska. 
Taking to the rafts, we quickly de 
scended the Chulitna through a series of 


most horses evel 


small canyons divided by cross-canyons 
Early in the afternoon of September 19 
we camped on a bar about eight miles 
southeast of the moraine of a great gla 
cier. The lower end of this glacier had 
partly charted — by 
parties, but nothing 


been government 


was: known of its 





our 
they 
leave 
eath. 
fron 
had 
ana 
ate], 
Th 
that 
they 
id il 
eam, 
th 
nest 
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upper reaches. We now set for ourselves 

task of exploring the glacier, and 
ver it the eastern slopes of Mount 
McKinley, which had not yet been seen 
by us. With our outfit and supplies for 
three days packed in our rucksacks, we 
iscended the terminal moraine on the 
following morning, and then climbed for 
eight miles over the most wonderful ac- 
cumulation of glacial débris that I had 
At the first bend we left the 
rlacier, and ascended the steep slopes 


ever seen, 


of a series of mountains, from which we 
hoped to see the course of the glacier 
nd the great peak. 

We climbed to an elevation of 6000 
eet, but then our progress was barred 
by eliffs. 
ble to map the glacier and a large moun- 
iinous area. The glacier starts from 
he northeast side of Mount McKinley 
nd flows almost due east for fifteen 
iles, where it receives a large arm 


From here, however, we were 


om the north. Five miles southeast of 
is another arm swells the bulk of the 
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great icy stream, and then it takes a 
cireular course, swinging toward the 
Chulitna. The lower edge is seven and 
one-half miles wide, its length is about 
forty miles, and the lower ten miles are 
so thoroughly weighted down by broken 
stone—the product of landslides—that 
no ice is visible. It is thus the largest 
interior glacier of Alaska, and it prob- 
ably carries more moraine material than 
any other glacier in the world. 

Somewhat later we discovered a 
smaller but similar glacier which drains 
the southeastern side of Mount Me- 
Kinley. These two glaciers I have named 
in honor of my wife and daughter—the 
larger, Fidéle Glacier; and the smaller, 
Ruth Glacier. 

Mount McKinley from the east gives 
a much clearer impression of great alti 
tude. We could not see the lower ten 
thousand feet, but the upper slopes, 
though difficult and perhaps impossible 
of aseent, are more nearly accessible than 
those of the west. The upper ten thou- 


il 


ee 
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sand feet are rounded like a beehive, 
and three spurs offer resting-places for 
glacier which a route to the 
summit may, perhaps, be found. 
had far advanced 
that if we cared to avoid being detained 
for the winter, we saw that we must take 
to our rafts quickly and descend the 
Chulitna We had still to raft 
sixty miles of an unknown stream. Our 
supply of provisions was nearly exhausted 
and our 


ice, over 


The scason su 


how 


River. 


torn into 
Hatless and almost shoeless, we pushed 


clothing was rags. 
our raft over bars, wading icy streams 
several hours daily, until we reached the 
deep waters of the Sushitna River. We 
arrived at Tyonek on September 26, just 
four after our start. In that 
time we had walked over seven hundred 
miles, and by boat and raft we had 
travelled three hundred miles. We had 
explored a good deal of new territory. 
We had ascended Mount McKinley 11,400 
feet, encircled the McKinley group, and 
made a fair geological and_ botanical 
collection. Altogether, we had done all 
that determined human effort could 
the short time of an Alaskan summer. 


months 


in 


To Grania 


BY 


HERE is an island in your eyes, 


T 


Blue as the woodbells that surprise 
The unfledged April tree. 


Lies very far from me: 
It broods among its seas and skies, 


There is the Isle of Apple-trees, 
The ship must sink to reach: 
Its fragrance, blown across the seas, 
Tells of the light bright mysteries, 

That bloom above the beach. 
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As to the future efforts to climb Mou 
McKinley, it is not likely that the hig 
est peak in North America will be ab: 
doned as impossible of ascent until t 
great mountain has been thoroughly « 
plored for a route from every side. 
hope to be able to make an attempt fr 
the east. In the mean time other mow 
Ai 
attempt to reach the summit is sure 
prove a more prodigious task than Alpi: 
enthusiasts are likely to realize. TT! 
area of the mountain is far inland, ma 
ing the transportation of supplies an 
men a very arduous task. It is sure] 
the steepest of all the great mountains, 
and arctic conditions begin at the ver 
base. Unlike Mount St. Elias, the glacia 
tion is not extensive enough to offer a 
all-ice route. The prospective conquero: 
of this immense uplift must pick his pat 
over broken stones, icy slopes, sharp cliffs, 
and an average slope of forty-five degrees 
for at least fourteen thousand feet. It 
an effort which, for insurmountab| 
difficulties and hard disappointments, is 
comparable with the task of expeditions 
to reach the north pole. 


taineers will consider the project. 


is 


in Ireland 


ST RHYS 


And in its light and deep delight, 
Shining and dreaming on,— 
Each flower finds its beam, each night 
Its morning star, and exquisite 
Gray pearl of dawn. 


The seaman hears the waves that break, 
And sees the apple-bloom: 

Ah, dare he think that for his sake 

The island-wave, the blossom, ache 
With sorrow for his doom? 


Because of sorrow, Paradise 
Stepped to a nearer star: 
The far-off island in your eyes, 


Too lonely in its deeps and skies, 


Is nearer by a 


tear. 





A Common Occurrence 


BY 


N the drawing-room at Marlborough 
had for 

more than the space of half an hour. 
rs. Wetherby her Sheraton 
ble, writing invitation cards, while her 


lerrace there been silence 


sat at 


ure! isband lay in his armchair with a book, 
falls, iich he presently dropped softly on to 


vel Ss knee. 


A sentence in the paragraph he 
lacia d reached contained the words, “ 
er al thout 
uer: 

| pat 

cliffs 
wrees 
t. It 
itabli 
its, 1s 
itions 


so not 
a linge ring glance Ss. he went hac k 
tin to the beaten track and to the flesh- 
Egypt,” he did 
t turn the page. 


ts of and afterwards 


he sat 


raising 


minutes 
then 
glanced round the room. 


For some gazing into 

his head, 
Everything that 
looked upon was desirable and pleasant 


the fire, and 


the sight; his eyes rested last upon 
s wife, and he 
the 
east valuable 


mentally included her 
effects, as not the 
for Mrs. Wetherby 
lressed well and had a very pleasing back. 

A moment later she rose rather sudden- 


eategory of 


item, 


ly and took the seat opposite to him. 

“What amuses you?” she asked, some- 
vhat sharply, meeting his look. 

“T was thinking that flesh-pot is an 
exceedingly ugly word for the charming 
things it sometimes represents,” he 
plied, in a lazy voice, still smiling. 

“T have asked Avice Seagrave for the 
18th,” 
sationally, her tone suggesting that the 
ction had been commendable, and that 
some remark expressive of approval would 
not be inappropriate. “ But perhaps I’d 
better not the invitation. I dare 
say she hasn’t an evening dress,” she 


re- 


Mrs. Wetherby continued, conver- 


send 


added, after a searcely perceptible pause. 
There was just the least shade of annoy- 
ince in her voice. 

“She was at the Crossfields’ the other 
evening,” her husband observed. 


“Was she? 
Mrs. 


ever 


said 
“ How 


( ‘re ySS- 


You never told me,” 
Wetherby, with interest. 

did she get to know the 
fields, I wonder! What was her 


like, Philip?” 


dress 


NETT. 


SYRETT 
“Why shouldn’t she?” he asked, re 
ferring to Miss Seagrave’s acquaintance 
with their friends. 

“Well, she hasn’t a penny, you know, 
and 


rooms, 


herself in miserable 
well I don’t see how she 
gets any opportunity to know people.” 

“Tlow did you know her?” 

Ilis wife frowned a little impatiently. 

“Oh, that year I took up art; we were 
We 
She was a 
don’t think 


she lives by 


and 


both students at South Kensington. 
used to have lunch together. 
ladylike little and I 
it’s nice to drop people.” 


thing 


Her husband again missed his oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Ladylike scarcely describes Miss Sea- 
grave, I think,” he observed, reflectively. 

“ Really, Philip! Why, she is perfect- 
ly refined, and her father 

“Oh yes! 


clergyman’s 


the 
daughter who 
broth and flannel petticoats.” 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at, 
I’m sure,” said Mrs. Wetherby, patiently. 
“ Avice’s father was in the army.” 

“T do not doubt it, dear,” returned her 
husband, leaning forward to stir the fire. 

“Well, then, what is your objection 
to Avice?” 

“ Objection?” He raised his eyebrows 
a little half-sigh. “My dear 
child, did I say anything about objec- 
tions ?” 

~ a; 
like P 

Mr. Wetherby stirred a little, and his 
hand grasped the arm of the easy chair 
with a momentary firmness. 

He turned to his wife a second later 
with a light laugh. “ That frock of yours 
is quite a success, Gertrude,” he said, ap- 
provingly. “It’s a beautiful color.” 

“To you like it?’ She smoothed its 
folds dubiously. “ Alphonsine’s cut is 
good, certainly, but she is not very care- 
ful about the little things. You didn’t 
tell me what Avice wore.” 


But so is country 


dispenses 


with a 


but when you say she isn’t lady- 
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“My dear, you know I am only in- 
terested in one woman’s dress.” 

“ Nonsense!” observed his wife, in her 
“T can’t think 
how ever Avice manages to make a liv- 
ing,” she went on, after a moment. 


most matter-of-fact tone. 


“ Tlow do you know she makes one?” 

“Don’t be so stupid, Philip. She has 
no money of her own. How does she 
live?” 


“Ah!” he 


shoulders, 


1: 
nis 


but 


said, with a shrug of 


“(Cherchez les femmes! 
first ask to see the menu.” 

What do you mean?” 
breakfast, tea 
butter 


naturel, 


“The menu? 
* Monday 
lunch, bread 
dine r, he rbs au 
But there 
“Tlow do you know?” 
“My dear, | 


student,” 


and toast; 
and 


Tw sday 


and COCOR S 


is a sameness about the menu.” 


was onee a poor Slade 

“T believe you love to rake up uncom 
fortable anid his “For 
my own part, when anything is over and 
done with, | make a point of forgetting 
it. It’s the only sensible thing to do, 
Now I come to think of it, you and Avice 
are very much alike in some ways,” 

“You flatter me, But how?” 

“T didn’t for flattery at 
all, because l Avice exceedingly 
foolish.” 

He laughed. 
women, In what 
Miss Seagrave?” 

“Well, both ose unpractical; 
always wanting impossible things, so 
I can’t explain what T mean. 
to take an instance: 


things,” wife, 


mean it 
think 
“(io on literal of 
resemble 


most 
respect do I 
you are 
But now 
after a year’s train- 
ing in art, Avice gave it all up. She 
said she now knew enough to discover that 
she would never make an artist.” 

“ But that 
surely ¢” 

- Not at all,” 


with decision. 


wis very reasonable, 
returned Mrs. Wetherby, 
“She really drew rather 
well, and with perseverance she might 
have taken all her certificates and been 
a drawing-mistress in a school. Cer- 
tificates are always useful.” 
“ But 

mistress; 


she didn’t want to be a drawing- 


she wanted to be an artist, 


and had the sense to see that painting 


was not her means of expression. Poor 
little moth! After desiring the star, you 
couldn’t expect her to put up with the 
farthing dip.” 
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“1 don’t know what that means, } 
she could have got her living by teac 
ing drawing.” 

“Even that is doubtful, though I ad 
mit she might perhaps have had _ pott 
meat for lunch instead of plain brea 
and butter. How does she get the bre; 
and butter now ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She 
typewriting in an office, or something « 
that kind. I don’t that 
of thing pays.” 

“T do,” said Philip. 

“Well, it can’t be such very bad pay 
after all,” she argued, “ for she has man 
aged to furnish two rooms out of it 
They are quite pretty, and there’s no art 
muslin about. All her things are good 
I can’t think how she affords them.” 

“Tea and toast for breakfast, buns 
and milk for luneh, no dinner,” mur 
mured her husband, 

“Well, 


rejoined 


does son 


know how 


SOT 


and isn’t that very stupid?” 
Mrs. Wetherby, triumphantly 
“Why not have good meals to keep wp 
her strength ?” 

“For what? To write business letters 
all day, and to come back to the wax 
flowers, shiny Bibles, and chromolith 
graphs of the cheap furnished apartment 
in the evening?” 

“Didn’t I say you were exactly like 
Avice?” she asked him. 

“My dear, I am crushed, Neverthe- 
less, you have not gained your point. 
Miss Seagrave and I may have started 
fair along the path that leads te im 
becility and the stars, She is still star 
yvazing, but I only give them an occa- 
sional furtive glance, and immediately 
drop my eyes to the level of the dining- 
room lamp, beneath which is usually 
spread the most excellent dinner.” 

“This is the best cook we’ve had for 
a long while,” Gertrude agreed. “I 
thought the soup to-night was delicious. 
But I was going to tell you a little plan 
of mine about Avice. It would be such 
a good thing to get her married, wouldn’t 
it? And IT was thinking the other day 
how well she would suit Colonel Ridley 
He wants a wife, I know, and he’s not 
very particular about money. Mrs, Rid 
ley has been dead five or six years now, 
and the children are growing up. Why, 
Daisy must be nearly seventeen! H: 
ought to have a wife. That house of his 
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shockingly neglected; and then Daisy 
eds some one to take her out, and 
‘What he appears to require is a 
aperon-hous« keeper, isn’t it?” 

“Well, if you care to express it so 
varsely, I suppose it is. At any rate, 
undreds of girls would jump at the 
lance,” 

“T don’t think Miss Seagrave is one 
* them.” 

“Now, Philip, why ever not? You 
ive just been explaining to me at great 
ngth that she lives on cocoa and potted 
neat, or something 

* Not potted meat. She renounced that 
ith the drawing certificates, if you re 
if mber.” 

“Well, tea and toast, then. No won 
ler she has lost her complexion! She 

not so very young; she is a year older 
than Tam 

“ And you look one-and-twenty.” 

“ Beeause | can afford to dress well. 
Avice enn’t, and she looks her age, 
Colonel Ridley is an exceedingly kind, 
rood fellow.” 

“And he thinks a shilling detective 
tory the finest work of art in the lan 
ruage,” 

“Well, so do a great many people, l 
like them myself. Besides, you don't 
really think any woman exists so foolish 
as to throw away the chance of a good 
home because of a difference of opinion 
about a novel ?” 

“To do them justice, not many. Still, 
I have known cases of impending matri- 
mony which were averted by the diseovery 
that one of the contracting parties pre- 
ferred Frith to Titian.” 

“Tt is impossible to argue with you, 
Philip; you are always so frivolous.” 
She got up and began to put away the 
paper and envelopes in her writing-table. 
“At any rate, I have invited Colonel 
Ridley for the 18th, and I shall make a 
point of introducing him to Avice. I 
have often talked to him about her, and 
praised her. Nothing may come of it, 
of course. In all probability nothing 
will, but I shall have the satisfaction of 
feeling that I have done all I can for 
the girl.” She locked her writing-table. 
“ Good night,” she said, as she passed him. 

“Gertrude, you are an angel,” said 
her husband, laughing, as he opened the 
door for her. 


Twilight was falling next day when 
Avice, on returning from her = office, 
found Mrs. Wetherby’s invitation card on 
the mantelpiece of her sitting-room. 

Her thoughts went back, as they had 
often done through the week, to a recent 
conversation with Philip Wetherby at the 
Crossfields’ party. She had been inter- 
ested, unusually roused, by what he had 
said, And yet their talk had been of 
mere generalities growing out of the dis 
cussion of books, of pictures, of that 
curiously apprehended thing called Life. 

She took up the invitation ecard, looked 
at the handwriting, and wavered as she 
thought of Gertrude putting it into 
an envelope with a murmured, “ Poor 
Avice! I don’t suppose she has a frock; 
but still—” And then she thought of 
Gertrude’s husband, 

“T shall go,” she decided, “Te ia a 
human being, and one doesn't often meet 
the spec 3,” 

She put the ready-filled kettle on the 
fire and began to lay the tea, 

The eloth she spread on the little table 
was of eream-colored linen, fine in 
texture; the solitary cup was daintily 
flowered; the teapot, though a eheap one, 
was not wanting in elegance of shape, 
After she had made some toast, she 
placed two lighted candles on the table, 
and set a bowl of flowers between them, 
a certain studied precision about her 
movements making the ordinary process 
of preparing a meal suggestive of the 
performance of a ritual, 

When she had poured out a cup of 
tea, she took a book from the shelf above 
her head and began turning the pages 
rather listlessly. Presently it slipped 
from her hand to her lap, and she sat 
still, looking into the fire. 

Tea and toast lasted some time, but 
at last with a half-sigh she rose. The 


table was cleared, the cup and saucer and 


plates washed and put carefully away, 
the lighted candles placed on the bureau, 
in whose polished surface they were 
charmingly reflected—all with the same 
half-absorbed air, as of a ceremony per 
formed in the spirit of an acolyte. 

When the hearth was swept and the 
flowers again placed on the table, Avice 
fetched her evening gown from the bed- 
room and began to drape the folds of 
lace on the bodice. 





— 


== 
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For an hour she sat quietly bending 
over its filmy black meshes, and then with 
a hasty movement she flung the dress 
on to a chair, rose, and began to pace 
the room. 

Her thoughts at first were incoherent. 

“Why, why, why?” ceaselessly, vaguely 
reiterated, their Then, 
as they took more tangible shape: 
“Why am I living like this?” she 
thought. “ How is it that I don’t know 
how to make a life? It is 
done again and again by women who 
haven’t half my brains, half my capa- 
bilities for work. How do they manage 
it? They get work on papers and write 
rubbish, which pays; they become known; 
they make friends; they marry. They 
have luck. But what is luck? I suppose 
it’s the sum of all the unknown causes, 
mental, physical, and moral, which go 
to make the survival of the fittest. What 
is wrong with me, I wonder, that I have 
none of it? Why am I starving on fifty 
pounds a year, which I make at work 
which any fool could do as well?” 

She stopped in her restless pacing and 
looked slowly round the room. 

The candles burned like stars above the 
polished wood of the bureau; the brass 
fender gleamed in the firelight; the folds 
of the blue curtain over her bedroom door 
were artistically as satisfying. The lit- 
tle room, in short, was charming—and 
it represented many dinners and not a 
few lunches of bread and butter. “ But 
I should have died in an ugly place,” she 
thought. “And what then? Would it 
have mattered much, after all?’ was her 
next reflection, followed swiftly by the 
knowledge that it would; that hope was 
not dead, could not be dead in a woman 
still young, with capacities for happiness 
still unblunted, with a delight in beauty 
that was a passion, and with so great a 
longing for all the normal experiences of 
womanhood—love, home, children. 

She leant her elbows upon the man- 
telpiece, and stood looking down into 
the fire. 

“Tt is the loneliness that is worst of 
all,” she thought, tears slowly gathering 
in her eyes. “ No woman should be lone- 
ly; it is worse for her than for a man. 
I think I would marry any man who 
asked me now, rather than go on like 
this. Anything, any experience, is better 


was burden. 


success of 
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than no experience—than an empty life. 
It is the fate I have always dreaded more 
than all, and it will be mine.” 

She took up the gown again with a 
half-laugh. 

“In the mean time there is always 
dressmaking. I never need complain of 
lack of oceupation when my gowns are 
in this condition.” 


Mrs. Wetherby received her friend 
with some effusion on the evening of 
the party. 

The lofty, well-lighted rooms were full 
of people; there was a babel of tongues, 
a kaleidoscopic shifting of color, every 
now and then a wave of laughter. 

Philip Wetherby was near the door 
as Avice entered. He shook hands with 
her, and then at a hasty word of ap- 
peal from his wife about somie domestic 
difficulty, he turned away to arrange 
the matter. 

Almost at the same moment Gertrude’s 
voice at her elbow said, “ Avice, I want 
to introduce Colonel Ridley—a very old 
friend of mine.” 

Glancing at him a little curiously as 
she smilingly returned his bow, Avice 
saw an erect, somewhat burly middle- 
aged man. Despite his years she recog- 
nized a certain fresh juvenility about his 
appearance which he would probably re- 
tain at eighty; a kind of belated boyish- 
ness which was not unpleasing. He wore 
a long, drooping, slightly grizzled mus- 
tache, and his eyes were bright and clear 
and kindly. 

He began to talk at once with frank 
zest, and an evident desire to make him- 
self agreeable. 

“You are standing im a tegpible 
draught, and I see a couple of very inyit- 
ing seats over there. Shall we move on? 
... Yes, Mrs. Wetherby and I are very 
old friends, as she says. I knew her 
when she was a pretty, fair-haired little 
girl. You and she are friends too, I 
hear...” 

Two men were standing itt the door- 
way as they passed. 

“Who is that girl with old Ridley?” 
one of them asked. “She has a good 
figure.” 


“T don’t know. Don’t know any one 


here except Wetherby, and I haven’t seen 
him for years,” 
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“Not doing anything, is he? I used 
to think—” 

“ Every one thought so. He had a fu- 
ture. Now all that belongs to him is 
a past.” 

“Ah? Might almost be a heroine of 
modern fiction, in short ?” 

“ Not at all; it’s been perfectly respect- 
able as far as I know.” 

“What's been the matter with it, 
then ?” 

“Too much purple and fine linen, I 
should think. The wife had the money, 
you know. She was an Australian heir- 
ess. Wetherby’s work has gone all to 
pieces. He'll be nothing but a rather 
fascinating loafer for the rest of his 
Bex ce 

In the conservatory at the end of the 
hall, the sound of music and the buzz 
of talk came softened by distance. 

One or two couples had sought com- 
parative seclusion amongst the lighted 
palms om tall chrysanthemums. 

“ }iga beautirul end uncanny flowers 
leok when they are lighted—«up in this 
way!” Avice exclaimed, as she and the 
Colonel walked into the cool green bower. 
Her voice had an undercurrent of weari- 
ness, but it rose to real animation at the 
sight of the chrysanthemums. 

“Ah yes! Very pretty. Very pretty 
indeed,” said the Colonel, perfunctorily. 
“Shall we sit here? It’s difficult to find 
a place out of the draught, but still— 
Do you draw, or play the piano, or do 
anything, in short?” he began, present- 
ly. “You young ladies are so clev- 
er nowadays.” 

“No,” said Avice, “I do neither of 
those things.” 

“You don’t write, do you ?” he asked, 
suspiciously. “ Really, nowadays one is 
never sure. At any moment- 

“An apparently harmless-looking wo- 
man may be making copy, you mean?” 
she interrupted, laughing. 

“Oh, ah! that is what they call it, is 
it? Making copy. I’m afraid I’m very 
ignorant of all these things. But I’m 
glad you don’t do any of them,” he went 
on, in a relieved voice. “No doubt I’m 
old-fashioned, but I really can’t see the 
necessity for women to be so clever.” 

“Nor I,” said Avice. “In a properly 
constituted world they would have the 
brains of a jellyfish and the beauty of— 


a Gaiety chorus-girl, for instance. Then 
there might be a chance of happiness 
for them.” 

The Colonel glanced at her, a little 
puzzled. 

“ Well, I don’t go quite so far as that,” 
he began, laughing deprecatingly. “ In 
fact, I'm all for women being trained 
to be—well—” 

“Tntelligent companions for their hus- 
bands,” said Avice, gravely, finishing 
the sentence. 

“ Precisely,” he answered, nodding ap- 
probation. “Surely the woman who is 
able to follow her husband’s arguments 
on any question of polities, for instance, 
or any—er—engrossing topic of the day, 
has a better chance of keeping his—er 
affection than if she had—” 

“The brains of a_ jellyfish?” Avice 
observed. 

“Exactly!” the Colonel exelaimed, 
with the triumphant inflection of the 
winner in an argument. 

“Not that it need in any way inter- 
fere with her domestie duties,” he hasten- 
ed to add, “T have known women who 
will send up a porfect little dinner, a 
really perfect little dinner, to table, and 
afterwards in the drawing-room prove 
themselves quite capable of taking the 
most intelligent interest in the ‘conver- 
sation of their husbands or brothers, 
as the case may be, and even contribute 
to it on their own account. These are 
the sort of women men prefer, believe 
me. A man soon gets tired of a merely 
pretty face.” 

“Of the same pretty face, yes,” Avice 
agreed, bending over a great white 
chrysanthemum which touched her cheek. 

“Er—yes. Of course husband and 
wife must necessarily be so constantly 
together—” he replied, a little vaguely, 
with another uneasy glance. 

“T want to hear something more about 
your Indian campaign,” Avice said, sud- 
denly. For some minutes she had been 
conscious that the seats at the back of 
them were occupied by Philip Wetherby 
and a girl of seventeen or eighteen, one 
of his wife’s cousins, whom he was teas- 
ing in a gay, bantering voice. 

The girl laughed at everything he said. 

“Philip, how silly you are! I’m quite 
sure I wasn’t! . . . How absurd of you! 
You are only saying that to tease me.” 
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Her little exclamations 
the of the Colonel’s discourse, 
and Avice found herself listening. 


“ 


punctuated 
pauses 


I don’t know what time it is, but 
I think I ought to go,” she said at last, 
rising at a convenient pause in the cam- 
paign. “I must be up early to-morrow.” 

It seemed to her years since her com- 
panion had begun to talk of marches and 
countermarches, tribesmen and ammuni- 
tion. The subject should have been in- 
teresting, but the Colonel had the 
gift of the raconteur. His pictures were 
blurred,- 
he might as 


not 


there was no color about them; 
well have 
partridges in a turnip- field as fighting 
fierce hill-tribes under an Eastern sky, for 
all the effect his words produced. 


been shooting 


As she went out of the conservatory 
on the Colonel’s arm, Wetherby and his 
gay little companion passed. He turned 
and smiled. 


“You 


grave ¢ 


going yet, Miss Sea- 
Avice fan- 
cied that as she met his eyes their glance 
was quizzical. 


not 
Don’t go,” he said. 


are 


“T think the Colonel was rather 
taken with Avice,” said Gertrude later, 
when she and her husband were alone 
in the empty drawing-room. “I took 


care not to introduce any one else to her.” 

“Most sapient woman! They 
sitting out together .. the conservatory, 
if you want a sign,” he added. 

“Were they getting on?” 
wife. 

“Admirably. Old Ridley 
coursiug of the perfect woman. 
n’t listen, but his 
stentorian.” 

“Gar 


were 


asked his 
was dis- 
I did- 
voice is somewhat 
Gertrude, with an- 
noyance. “I’m sorry he got on that sub- 
ject. Avice was sarcastic, of course ?” 

“He seemed to think she agreed with 
him, I faney.” 

“Did he? I suppose she is learning 
to be more sensible. It’s quite time. 
For my part, I could never understand 
a woman being unable to hit it off with 
aman. It is so simple, after all. Men 
only want humoring.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“My dear child, you are positively 
thrown away in an age in which women 
bicycle and clamor for the franchise,” he 
declared, settling his shoulders more com- 
fortably against the mantel-shelf. “ You 


exclaimed 
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ought to have lived behind a lattice, in 
the days of good Harun-al-Rashid.” 

“1 don’t know who he was, but I’m 
sure I could have managed him. Af- 
ter all, marriage is the only profession 
for women.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Tt is the only profession in which they 
can ever hope to have more than twenty 
pounds a year to dress on,” she repeated, 
firmly. “And in my opinion it’s very 
stupid for a woman to spoil her chances 
of a comfortable home and good dinners 
and pretty frocks for the sake of airing 
her views, and all that kind of thing. 
Of course it’s different if she has money. 
She can afford to do it then if she likes; 
but in any case, money or no 
a woman isn’t a not 
call a suecess, unless she marries.” 

Ile was silent a moment. 

“That is what you thought when you— 
did me the honor?” he inquired, with a 
somewhat forced smile. 

“Yes, of course,” she returned, in a 
surprised voice. “Why not? However 
well off a woman is, she can’t be a social 
success till married. It is so 
much easier to entertain, and—oh, it 
makes all the difference in the world to 
her position. Naturally I liked you as 
well, of course,” she added; “i always 
thought we should get on together, and 
you see we do. And, after all, as long as 
the money is all right, that’s the main 
thing, isn’t it? Love in a cottage is ab- 
surd, of course; there must be money 
on one side or the other, and Ive no 
patience with silly girls who think it 
doesn’t matter. I should call our mar- 
riage, now, a thoroughly sensible one. 
Shouldn’t you ?” 

“A great success, my dear,” he re- 
turned. He lit a cigarette. “Quite a 
brilliant suecess, in fact—as your party 
has been to-night.” 

“Yes, I think it went off very well,” 
Mrs. Wetherby agreed, with a touch of 
complacency in her voice. “ Richards is 
an exceedingly bad servant, though. I 
must get rid of him.” 
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A month or two later Avice sat in 


the window-seat of her room one after- 
noon, gazing out dreamily over the green 
enclosure into which it looked. 

Ti was early spring, but there had been 
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a few warm days, and the garden was 
already beautiful. The lilac hedge by 
the railings was coming into bloom; upon 
the branches of the lime-trees a cloud 
of green butterfly leaves had lighted. 
Shafts of sunlight lay across the shaven 
lawn, and the sky overhead was warm- 
ly blue. 

Indoors, upon the little table a dainty 
tea was spread. Fresh flowers filled all 
the vases and bowls, and the kettle sim- 
mered gently upon the hob of the old- 
fashioned fireplace. 

A little party at her rooms had been ar- 
ranged a week ago at the Wetherbys’. 
Gertrude had expatiated on the charm of 
Avice’s “cottage room” to Colonel Rid- 
ley, who had begged permission to come 
and see it; with the result that Avice 
had asked him to tea with the Wetherbys. 

A ring at the bell startled her as she 
sat thinking, and a moment later, while 
she was forcing extreme quiet, Colonel 
Ridley was announced. 

He came forward to shake hands, rath- 
er eagerly. 

“T am the bearer of a message very 
reluctantly sent by Mrs. Wetherby,” he 
explained. “I called for her ten min- 
utes ago, but she was out. She had left 
a note for me, however, to explain that 
only a really important engagement pre- 
vented her from coming to-day, and she 
begged me to apologize. Philip was out 
too, so I suppose he has gone with her.” 

Avice smiled mechanicaliy. 

“ But do sit down,” she ed— unless 
you will come to the wind. » first and see 
my beautiful Hospital garden.” 

Chill disappointment lay like a stone 
at her heart. It was ridiculously, con- 
temptibly childish, but she could searcely 
command her voice. 

“ Ah yes!” observed the Colonel, whose 
burly figure completely blocked the light 
of one window. “ Very nice, very nice. 
Even a square like this is pleasant as long 
as it’s green. They might do a lot more 
with it, though, mightn’t they? A foun- 
tain or two, now, and some nice bright 
flower-beds, and a band-stand—” 

Avice did not reply. She was busy pour- 
ing hot water in the teapot at the moment. 

“Do you take sugar?” she asked, a 
little abruptly, as he turned. “This 
is a fairly comfortable seat. Will 
you try it?” 
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He thanked her and sat down. A 
desultory conversation, in which the wea- 
ther, a new play which neither of them 
had little mild chaff from the 
Colonel about the “ really important en- 
gagements” of ladies invariably indi- 
cating the dressmaker, lasted some little 
time, and then came an awkward pause. 

“You have—-er—quite a number of 
pictures,” said the Colonel at last, put- 
ting down his cup. “ May I look? T’m 
rather fond of pictures. Ah! sacred sub- 
jects mostly, I see. Very nice, very nice. 
You young ladies have plenty of time 
to think about art and all that kind of 
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thing. The stern realities of life are 
quite properly left to us men.” 

Avice smiled faintly. 

She felt physically exhausted—a cir- 


cumstance probably explained by the fact 
that she had had no lunch. It was near 
the end of the week, and funds were low. 
There was another pause, which, while 
it embarrassed her, felt 
of breaking. 

“My dear Miss Seagrave,” she heard, 
presently, “ _I—this seems to me a—er— 
an opportunity to ask you a question to 
which I am very anxious to receive a 
favorable reply. Will you—in short, will 
you do me the honor to become my wife?” 
Avice had moved to the window-seat, 
and he stood before. her, leaning a little 
awkwardly against the side of the bureau. 
She raised her head slowly and looked 
at him. He had reddened, but he met 
her gaze steadily. 

“ He is kindness itself,” thought Avice, 
incoherently. “ There would be a lunch 
every day, and probably late dinner 
as well. These are the stern realities 
of life!” A terrible desire to laugh seized 
her. She turned hurriedly, and witb 
one hand pushed open the window. 

The thrushes were singing in the gar- 
den below, and for a moment Avice heard 
nothing but their voices. They seemed 
to fill the little room with melody. A 
warm, moist breeze fluttered the tendrils 
of the Virginia creeper at the window, 
and stealing in, lifted the corner of the 
cloth on the tea-table, and as gently let 
it fall. 

She rose. “You are very good,” she 
began, speaking mechanically. cae 
must think. Will you let me write?” 

She paused. It was not at all what she 


she incapable 
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had meant to say five minutes ago; she 
did not know why she had not definitely 
accepted his offer. The words had come 
of themselves, without her volition, and 
she was surprised, as though some one 
else had made an unexpected reply. 

The Colonel little. Ile 
appeared well as disap- 
pointed. 

“Certainly, by all 
“ j 
to be no 


started a too 


surprised, as 


stam- 
seers 
not 


means,” he 
may hope — there 
why we should 


mered, 
reason 
be happy.” 

“ You are very kind,” Avice murmured 
again, searcely knowing what she said. 
She put out her hand, which he took, and 
a moment later she heard him stumbling 
down the narrow linoleum-covered stairs. 

A moment after the front had 
closed upon him, there was a ring, then 
footsteps, and finally the door was flung 
Mrs. Jennings, who, standing 
aside, very conscious of a clean cap and 
apron, announced Mr. Wetherby. 

Avice felt the color rush to her face 
as she sprang up in surprise. 

“ Gertrude isn’t here, then?” he asked, 
as their hands met. 

“No; Colonel Ridley said that you— 
that she was not coming.” 

He laughed. “I expect there’s an 
urgent message awaiting me at home, then. 
I told Gertrude I should be in at three 
o'clock, and then we had arranged to 
come on together; but I met a man at 
the club, and we talked, and then I pres- 
ently found that it was too late to go 
back for Gertrude, so I came on, ex- 
pecting to find her here. Well! May 
I stay?” 

She was refilling 
talked. 

“Yes,—but you can’t expect decent 
tea,” she said, gayly, over her shoulder. 

“Tlow beautiful!” he exclaimed, cross- 
ing to the window. “You are lucky 
to overlook this. There’s a delicious air 
of stateliness about this garden. And 
the old Hospital!—what a color! It looks 
as if it had been steeped a hundred years 
in red wine.” 

“Yes; and look at the top of the 
lantern against the sky!” said Avice, 
softly. “Isn’t it like soft, faded black 
velvet ?” 

They stood a moment together at the 
window. The flush had not faded from 
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Avice’s cheeks; her eyes were 
her lips a little tremulous. 
He glanced at half-averted 


and turned away from the window. 


bright, 


her face, 

“ But your room is charming!” he ex 
claimed. “ What’s this over the mantel 
Ah, the Gozzoli freseo. And this 
Pinturiechio, isn’t it? Where did 


piece ¢ 


is a 


you get that Ghirlandajo? I have been 
looking out for it for ages. .. .” 
He moved from one picture 


to another, 
admiring, criticising, with eagerness in- 
effectually disguised by the nonchalant 
manner habitual to him. 

“Come and have tea,” 
Avice at last, laughing, while he 
tested that he was much in 
with the and its treasures 
to sit down. 

The light tone which they had both 
instinctively adopted was continued 
while the pretence of tea-drinking lasted, 
and she started when he said, suddenly 
putting down his cup: 

“T have been talking to Brough about 
you. He was rather impressed with the 
article you sent him. He wants you to 
take on the weekly letter in his paper. 
In fact, I don’t think you'll have much 
difficulty in getting work through him.” 

Avice was silent a moment. She rose 
and stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, nervously fingering a jar of flowers. 

“That is your doing,” she said, pres- 
ently, with a grateful glance. “It is 
very kind of you, but ”—she hesitated— 
“T don’t think I shall want it. I am 
going to be married.” The last words 
were uttered firmly. 

There was a momentary pause. 

“T congratulate you,” he said at last, 
rising also. 

In a flash she put out her hands, as 
if to ward off a blow. 

“ Don’t, don’t!” she exclaimed, in a low, 
agitated voice. “Say you think I’m wise, 
sensible—anything you like,—but don’t 
congratulate me!” 

He stood looking at her gravely, and 
his face grew pale, when all at once she 
buried her head on her arms, outstretched 
against the mantelpiece. 

“Why?” he said, in a voice that was 
searcely audible. 

She raised her head; she was not ery- 
ing, but she had grown very white. 

“ Because,” she began, bitterly, “I am 
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pro- 
love 


some 
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always lonely; because I daren’t refuse 








the chance, . . . because—I am nearly al- 
ways hungry. Perhaps I oughtn’t to say 
this to you; but there are very few hu- 
man beings in the world, and one is apt 
to forget ‘womanly dignity’ and that 
sort of thing occasionally in the tempta- 
tion to tell the truth.” 

He was standing close to her. In- 
stinectively his hands went out towards 
her, and then fell again at his sides. 

Ile turned abruptly and began to pace 
the room. 

“ Listen,” he said at last, in a voice 
of studied calmness. “I know what you 
mean. I know what you are thinking, 
but you deceive- yourself. Life, you 
argue, cannot be any worse, and material 
comforts are not to be despised, and the 
smoke of the flesh-pots is alluring. 
3ut you are wrong. Life has infinite 
possibilities of misery, and you haven't 
by any means yet experienced its worst 
forms. Heaven forbid that I should dis- 
suade you from a chance of happiness, 
but don’t you see that with your nature it 
would be a miracle if you ever attained 
it under the best of circumstances? At 
least now you are free; free to think 
your own thoughts, to love what seems 
to you beautiful, to struggle after its 
right expression. You are an artist— 
Ah!” as Avice made a movement of 
impatience, “I know what you are going 
to say,—that you don’t want to be one; 
that you would rather be the average 
happy, easy-going woman, with a good- 
natured husband and a growing family. 
And I sympathize with you in your wish. 
In a woman, certainly, mediocre intelli- 
gence, average capacities, make for happi- 
ness. But you are not the average wo- 
man, and you must accept the conditions. 
Nothing will ever make you not an artist. 
You might as well wish to alter the color 
of your eyes. Well, then, accept the fact, 
and then think of life with a perpetual 
accompaniment of boredom! Think what 
it means also not to be merely frankly 
and openly bored, but to have to conceal 
it, as you are in honor bound to do if, 
voluntarily, knowingly, you make a con- 
tract whereby you reap all the material 
advantages. You cannot expect to have 
them for nothing, and at first it seems 
that a smile is a small price to pay 
for purple and fine linen, and the priv- 
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ilege of faring sumptuously every day. 
But wait till you have smiled for years, 
wait till enthusiasm is cold, and ideals 
have vanished, and life has come to mean 
an opportunity for killing time, and then 
when you look back upon the life you 
are leading now, you shall tell me which 
you prefer.” 

She had stood with downeast face, lis- 
tening, while he spoke in a low, rapid 
voice, whose very tone she scarcely recog- 
nized. If she had dimly divined the bit- 
terness of his life, overlaid and success- 
fully disguised as it habitually was by an 
air of good-humored indifference, she 
saw it now unveiled, and the knowledge 
it brought her was terrifying. 

Bewildered and confused by the rare 
note of passion in his voice, she was 
afraid to raise her eyes. 

He was close to her. 

“Do not forge chains for yourself,” he 
said, very gently. “To a lesser woman 
I should say marry this man; be as com- 
fortable as you can; you will be happier 
so. But to you—Avice!—” 

He paused. She raised her head slow- 
ly, as though impelled by some power out- 
side herself, and their eyes met. 

“ Avice!” he urged; the word was al- 
most a ery in its note of conflict. He 
flung out his hand towards her, and after 
a moment’s hesitation she took it in both 
of hers. 

“ Listen,” she said, gently. “ You have 
made me very happy; don’t spoil my 
little moment.” 

Tears were in her eyes, but she smiled 
as he held her hand for a moment. 

A carriage drew up below, with a 
jingle of harness and clatter of hoofs. 

“Tere is Gertrude,” said Avice, qui- 
etly. “I’m afraid the tea won’t be 
worth drinking.” 

A moment later she came in, her gown 
rustling, the bangles on her wrists elink- 
ing a little as she threw off her cloak. 

“Why, Philip!” she exclaimed, in an 
annoyed voice, after her greeting to 
Avice. “You here? Didn’t you get 
the note I left for you? Didn’t Col- 
onel Ridley come, then?” she went on, 
turning to Avice. 

“ Oh yes; he had come and gone before 
Mr. Wetherby arrived,” she said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Gertrude an- 
swered, with such a sudden abandonment 
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of her displeased tone that Avice smiled 
in spite of herself. “ No 
you. I really just 
see you,—late, on purpose.” She glanced 
at her friend curiously. “I hoped I 
might perhaps congratulate you, dear,” 
she added. 

“ Yes, indeed you may,” Avice replied, 
quickly. “I am offered some work on the 
Comet, which pays very well, I’m told.” 

“And you have accepted it?” asked 
Mrs. Wetherby, a little shrilly. 

“ Certainly.” she replied. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well, Avice!” said Mrs. Wetherby at 
last, in a tone of undisguised exaspera- 
tion. “You really are— But there! I 
suppose it’s your affair, after all.” 

“T think so,” said Avice, gently, but 
with a certain dignity which caused 
her friend to change the subject some- 
what abruptly. 

“T wish you would persuade Philip 
to come to Melbourne with me _ next 
month,” she said, pettishly. “I have to 
go over on business, as you know, and I 
hate going alone. I wish to goodness we 
could settle there altogether,” 
“Tm always worrying him 
never really liked London.” 

“Perhaps that will also arrange itself 
in time;*-said Philip, breaking silence. 

“ Also?” repeated his wife. 

‘T’ve made up my mind to go with you 
next month, at any rate,” he said, smiling. 

“T never knew such a man!” Gertrude 
observed, turning to Avice. “ He’s as 
full of whims and fancies as a woman. 


thank 
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tea, 


only ran 


she went on. 
about it. I 


Only 


to vo.” 


yesterday he finally decided not 

“Leave me the luxury of a whim or 
two, kind lady,” he urged, in a tone at 
which his wife laughed, and Avice 
wineed as she turned to the window. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Wetherby, rising, 
good-by, Avice. I may not be able to 
see you again before we start. 
fectly distracted—there 
be done.” 

She kissed her coldly, while Avice ut- 
tered 


I am per- 
much to 


is so 


conventional wishes for a_pleas- 
ant journey. 

“ Good-by,” she said, giving her hand 
te Philip without raising her eyes. 

She stood at the window and watched 
the carriage drive off. At the corner of 
the road he looked up suddenly, and she 
knew he saw her standing there. 

The spring twilight was falling. The 
clock-tower in the garden showed clear 
against a stretch of pale-green sky. One 
solitary thrush was still singing; the air 
as Avice leant from the window was in- 
expressibly soft and sweet. 

She was tremulously, vaguely happy, 
though in the background of conscious: 
ness she knew that her exalted mood -was 
only transient; that vain longings, regrets, 
the ceaseless struggle with life, were all 
before her. 

Nevertheless, as she sat motionless, 
watching the silent coming of the stars, 
she experienced the most intense delight 
life had yet bestowed upon her. 

“ Whatever happens,” she thought, “I 
shall have had something.” 
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TYTUS 


(From the Arabic) 


NTO the end: 


Through a thousand kisses 
A thousand caresses a thousand pains— 
Till the roses of passion 
Have dropped their petals 
And naught but the perfume remains. 
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An Elephant Drive in Siam 


BY ALAN H. BURGOYNE, F.R.G.S 


T is no easy matter in these days to 
| find a country or place unmarred by 

the mere sight-seeing globe-trotter; 
vet if such places do exist, Siam has a 
right to be included in the number. The 
generally entertained idea about that 
country, as expressed by the untrav- 
elled Briton, is “a swampy, uncivilized 
land, inhabited by savages, smells, and 
*: also (and this, in his opinion, 
is against it) it is not in the general 
round of tours. My friendship with 
IT. R. H. the Crown Prince of Siam at 
Oxford had, however, given me some- 
thing of the truth, and when (on hear- 
ing of my projected trip to the East) 
he most kindly offered me letters of 
introduction to members of his fam- 
ily, should I feel inclined to go there, I 
readily accepted, and made arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

On May 7, C. K. Hoghton (my com- 
panion on many travels) and I boarded a 
small German steamer at Singapore, and 
after a warm and uneventful passage ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Menam, and 
waited for high water to cross the bar. 
Then, slowly feeling the way, we steamed 
up the glorious tropical river to the 
muddy wharf at Bangkok. Of our recep- 
tion in the Siamese capital, the friends 
we made, and our many doings I will not 
speak; it is sufficient to know that the 
time leading up to the subject of this 
story was amply filled. Our chief host 
was Prince Charoon, a cousin of the 
Crown Prince, and one of the most 
charming of men; he had spent thirteen 
of his twenty-seven years in England, 
and is, moreover, a B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. From him and his 
brother, Prince Sithiporn, we first heard 
of the hunt. 

The Siamese army possesses the finest 
elephant corps in the world, and to keep 
its ranks up to the requisite number 
it is necessary every few years to have a 
“drive” in order to capture a few prom- 


diseases 


ising youngsters from amongst the wild 
herds. Such an _ expedient appeared 
necessary at this time, and as H. I. I. 
Prince Boris of Russia was shortly 
to arrive, the hunt was so arranged 
as to fit in excellently with our stay. 
We were naturally desirous of seeing 
what a hunt of these great beasts was 
like, and were promised excitement such 
as we had never before experienced, 
nor, I think it will be admitted, were 
we disappointed. The country chosen 
for the operations is to the north of 
the ancient capital Ayuthia, where 
the dense jungle almost completely 
shuts in the town. For our conven- 
ience during the “hunt week” the 
Prime Minister, H. R. H. Prince Dam- 
rong, very kindly placed his palace at 
Bang-pa-In at our disposal, and, that 
we might do the journey to Ayuthia 
by river, a fine launch was also provided 
for us. 

All arrangements being completed, we 
impatiently awaited Prince Boris, who at 
last arrived, and we were told that the 
hunt would take place two days later, and 
that, the evening before, the festivities 
would begin with a “ Lakon,” or special 
theatrical display, in Phya Taywate’s 
Royal Opera House. We received invita- 
tions, and witnessed the Siamese render- 
ing of Beauty and the Beast. The play 
was remarkable in that all the actors 
and actresses were members of the royal 
family; the programmes and words were 
printed on books of the purest white 
silk,—a memento I often look at as re- 
calling a truly novel experience. Half- 
way through the play we were summoned 
to the door by an officer, who said our 
host, Charoon, desired to speak to us. 
We went to him (for we had wondered 
at his non-appearance), and he told us 
the sad news that his uncle, H. R. H. 
Phya Maha Yotha, had that evening 
fallen dead from heart trouble whilst 
making an after-dinner speech, and that 
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THE ROYAL BOX, LOOKING ACROSS A CORNER OF THE PANIET 


he and his brother could not, therefore, 
come with us to Bang-pa-In on the 
morrow, but that he had wired to the 
majordomo to meet us and escort us to 
the palace. 

Next morning we rose at 5.30, and 
caught the 7.40 train out—only by 
chance, though, for on the drive to the 
station the off-side rein gave at the 
buckle, and the little ponies pitched our 
gharry into a deep sewer, from falling 
into which we barely escaped. All’s 
well that ends so, however, and at nine 
we drew into Bang-pa-In, and found a 
number of liveried servants awaiting us, 
with red baize laid to the station door. 
With us were Captain Hartnell of the 
Western Division of Police, and Lawson, 
who controls Bangkok—excellent fellows 
and good sportsmen. Behind the station 
a stream led to the palace, and at the 
bottom of the steps a richly fitted gon- 
dola, with four gorgeously apparelled 
oarsmen, waited to convey us to our 
destination. After proceeding half a 
mile up the picturesque backwater which 
ran between the grounds of Prince Dam- 
rong’s and the imperial palaces, we 
reached the river, and there found our 
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launch awaiting us, with some dozen men 
in attendance. After transshipping, and 
leaving our baggage on the palace steps 
to be arranged for us during the day, we 
veered round and headed up-stream to- 
wards Ayuthia, which is situated four- 
teen miles distant. 

The Siamese elephant-hunt is not a 
short entertainment like tiger-shooting or 
shark-catching; for, in the first place, it 
requires three months’ preparation, dur- 
ing which time the small, wandering 
herds of wild elephants, numbering any- 
thing from three or four to fifty in the 
herd, have to be collected and driven 
together from the outlying districts, and 
on the last day gathered into one vast 
mass. The number collected for this 
hunt constituted an. absolute record, 
there being, we are told, close upon five 
hundred of the great brutes—a_ total 
never before approached. 

The “hunt” itself extends over three 
days: on the first the elephants are mere- 
ly driven into the corral, or kraal, or 
“ pnaniet,” as it is variously called; on the 
second, likely-looking calves are captured 
inside the paniet; and on the third the 
whole herd, with the exception of the 
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captives, is driven out, and the hunt de- 
volves into a series of rushes by the in- 
furiated brutes amongst the spectators. 
The enormous 
square enclosed by a wall built of solid 
stone, about twenty feet high and _ per- 
haps thirty thick. At one end is the 
royal box, and on side double 
steps lead to the seats that surround the 
top of the wall. It is placed in a con- 
venient position between two branches of 


paniet consists of an 


another 


the river, the two openings for the use 
of the elephants facing the water on each 
side. To guide the great beasts into the 
neck of 
line of posts, each made of a single tree, 
about twelve to fifteen feet in height and 
two feet form the 
inner square of the paniet, and a large 
space is left for the spectators on the 


narrow the entrance there is a 


apart; similar posts 


ground between the wall and these posts. 
In the very centre of the paniet is a 
pagodalike erection for the use of the 
head who takes 


King’s elephant-man, 


up his position inside and points out to 
the mahouts of the tame elephants those 


The 


beasts he desires to have captured. 
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photographs accompanying this article, 
taken by Hoghton and myself, will, with 
the above explanations, give a fair idea 
of the paniet and its surroundings. 

On arriving at Ayuthia we found our 
launch to be too deep to go up the klong 
(creek) abutting on the paniet ground, so 
we steamed through the main river, and 
landed on the side from which the ele 
phants were to approach, to see if the herd 
was in sight. 
ing bank we 


As we ascended the slop- 
came upon a large open 
plain, perhaps :a mile in breadth, shut in 
at the back by dense jungle. Hilloecks and 
clumps of trees were dotted over it, and 
Hartnell pointed to a cloud of dust ris- 
ing steadily behind one of these, about 
four hundred yards away. 

“Tere they come,” he said, and a mo- 
ment later the first elephant, a gigantic 
tusker, mounted the crest of the hill, 
and stood clearly outlined against the 
blue sky; he was not long alone, though, 
for within half a minute the main herd, 


squealing and snorting, rushed into 
view, upon which one of our party 
hinted that it was time to “trek.” This 
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THe HERD IN THE PANIET 


we did with some speed—to a sampan 
(native boat), the boatman of which (a 
Chinaman) was in mortal terror lest he 
should be caught by the oncoming ele- 
phants. A _ slight breeze brought the 
noise of the brutes closer, and also 
something of their odor. We arrived 
at our positions in the paniet (above the 
entrance, on the first day) in good time, 
and shortly afterwards four Siamese flags 
fluttered out from the top of a quartet 
of high trees—the signal for the “ drive- 
in” to commence. Then, slowly moving 
toward us, we espied the herd coming up 
the river bank. There were 470 in all, and 
of these about 150 were young ones of 
ages between a few months and five years: 
these were hidden under the great flanks 
of their mothers, and consequently the 
herd did not appear as numerous as it 
really was. The air smelt of the huge 
beasts, the whole place resounded with 
their trumpeting, bellowings, and hoarse 
buglelike cries—in all keys, from the low, 
deep grunt of the aged tusker to the high 
treble of the newly born calf. 

They were not long in reaching the 
mouth of the paniet; but once there, 


they hesitated, until a large tame male 
with a single glistening tusk, the hero of 
many battles no doubt, came forward at 
his mahout’s bidding and led the way. 
As the tame elephant entered the narrow 
gate—made so that only one animal 
could pass through at a time—the leading 
wild ones rushed forward, followed close- 
ly by the whole herd, and in a moment a 
veritable bedlam was let loose as the huge 
beasts jammed into the funnel-shaped 
passage; and then ensued a scene that 
beggars description. Of course there was 
no stopping them, and they were left to 
fight it out as best they could. The stout 
teak posts creaked and groaned under the 
great pressure; and once, as a loud crack 
rang out, the multitude of natives who 
had gathered to watch the fun scattered 
in all directions, and soon every tree pos- 
sessed of sufficient solidity was as thick 
with human fruit as it could well be 
packed. It was only a false alarm, how- 
ever—one of the many that occurred 
during these exciting three days. 

The way in which the cow elephants 
protected their calves was truly remark- 
able; they kept the little things under 
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their bodies while in the herd, and on 
arriving at the entrance of the paniet, 
placed themselves across it, bearing the 
whole weight of the charging mass until 
the youngsters had got through in safety. 
Two or three got killed and trodden in 
the mud, however, in spite of the care 
bestowed on them. The mahouts of the 
tame elephants were all the time pressing 
the herd on from behind, and, goaded 
to fury by repeated spear-thrusts, a wild 
male occasionally backed a few yards and, 
with lowered head and curled-up trunk, 
the piglike tail stuck out stiffly behind, 
would charge the struggling mass with 
all his might, shrieking defiance in his 
rage. The poor recipients of the charge 
would then turn round and give battle— 
and such battles, too; bull-fights are mere 
child’s play in comparison. Blood ran 
freely, and the thunder of the impact 
as two great heads came together, with 
the various cries and shrill calls, made 
fitting music to the extraordinary scene. 

Once inside the paniet, the herd quiet- 
ed down, and to enliven matters a young 
female was let loose amongst the crowd. 
After one or two futile charges, it made 
the turn of the wall and erossed the 
klong, rushed across the island to which 
our launch was moored, and stumbled 
into the main river between it and an- 
other boat—belonging to a friend of ours, 
Trotter by name—from which waved the 
Siamese imperial flag, a white elephant 
on a searlet background. This emblem 
attracted the attention of the escaping 
brute; she seized it with her trunk, and 
holding it defiantly aloft, swam the river, 
and ambled triumphantly away into the 
jungle. The men in the launch were of 
course almost mad with fear, and were 
pleased to see the brute’s tail disappear 
in the distance. This ended the first 
day’s work—the least interesting of the 
three,— and we went down-stream to 
Bang-pa-In for dinner, finding, on arrival, 
a note from Charoon, saying that he and 
his brother were coming up the following 
day. After a game of billiards we turned 
in, and rose for breakfast at 8.30; at 9.30 
we fetched our hosts from the station, 
and proceeded at once up to Ayuthia. 
On arrival we found the mahouts were 
already inside the paniet, noosing the 
elephants for taming. The method of 
procedure is simple: a large slip-noose 


is made in a stout rope, this being fast- 
ened to the end of a fifteen-foot bamboo; 
the mahout then follows the animal he 
desires to capture, until at last he manages 
to slip the noose under one of his hind 
feet; this done, at a touch his intelligent 
steed forces his way to the nearest post, 
where men are always waiting to fasten 
the end of the captive’s rope. This opera- 
tion took up the morning, and then 
came the driving out of the whole herd 
to bathe—and sadly they needed it. It 
required some encouragement to persuade 
the great beasts to again trust themselves 
in a narrow passage—they still remem- 
bered the squeezing at the entrance. At 
last one huge fellow, more courageous 
than the rest, darted through, and at his 
best speed made for the river. 

In the stockade the mahouts on the 
tame elephants were having a_ lively 
time. One large cow, maddened _pos- 
sibly at the loss of its calf, became in- 
furiated, and repeatedly charged the 
tame ones. These used their tusks 
savagely to meet the onslaughts; yet 
one was brought to its knees by the 
weight of its opponent, and for a moment 
it seemed that the mahouts (there are 
two to each elephant) must inevitably 
be swept off by the slashing blows aim- 
ed at them by the great trunk. Another 
of the tame ones shirked meeting the 
beast, and in self-defence the mahouts 
had to protect themselves with their lances 
till the poor brute was all over blood. 
Once the blood spurted several inches 
from its trunk. The stand in the centre 
was full of men with spears, and this 
animal attacked them also in the most 
savage manner. It was reported that one 
of the men was killed, but this happily 
proved incorrect. It was a relief to all 
when the maddened elephant was finally 
got out of the kraal. Several of the cap- 
tured herd, however, though they would 
not face the tusks, charged savagely at 
the tame elephants when their backs 
were turned. 

After the serious business came the 
comie interlude. The last of the herd left 
there was a tiny baby, bern the day before 
in the paniet, and small enough to get 
between the fence-posts into the outside 
passage, where it caused no end of fun. 
Finally a man seized the end of its trunk 
and led it off, squealing like a pig. 
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SECURING THE 


Many times the elephants, coming in 


twos and threes, made rushes into the 
crowd of spectators, numbers of whom 
had hair-breadth escapes. Somehow 


tragedy seemed to be in the air, and we 
expected fearful things to happen. The 
Siamese are very fond of running up to 
an elephant as it comes out of the narrow 
way and making it rush at them; having 
got the ponderous animal at full speed, its 
tormentors suddenly dodge, and, carried 
on by its weight, the elephant lumbers 
by. The game of course requires a great 
deal of nerve, and had been going on for 
some time, when we heard a general yell 
of horror, and saw two great male ele- 
phants chasing a rather heavy middle- 
aged man; they were close on him, and 
in his fear he dared not dodge. Suddenly 
he stumbled, and by the merest fluke the 
two animals lurched past him. Just 
ahead of them was a white-haired old man 
hiding behind a tree; and catching sight 
of him, the leading elephant, lowering 
its head, snapped the obstruction like a 
reed. With a yell of agonized fear the 
old fellow turned and bolted directly to- 
wards a large crowd of several hundreds 
of people standing on the edge of the 
river, just where there happened to be a 
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APTURED CALVES 


perpendicular drop of about fifteen feet; 
there was absolutely no escape, and the 
shrieks of horror which arose as the sav- 
age brutes approached sent a cold shiver 
down my spine. I can never forget that 
A number of the crowd dropped 
over the precipitous edge and sought 
refuge below, but all to no purpose. In a 
moment the great animals were amongst 
them, kicking right and left, and we saw 
the old man, the unfortunate author of it 
all, hurled into the air like a feather, to 
fall to the ground a bloody, inanimate 
mass, broken in every part of his body. 
The yells of the spectators were fearful. 
But worse was still to come. Carried 
forward by the impetus of the rush, both 
the elephants, squealing with fear and 
rage, shot headlong over the edge; an 
car~ piercing shriek, the dying note of 
an anguished soul, rent the air—and two 
minutes later we learned the dreadful 
truth. A hapless man, sheltered, as he 
thought, by the bank, had been crushed 
to pulp by one of the falling brutes. 

It was the most ghastly scene I have 
ever witnessed, one to which ‘some un- 
known power drew the eyes—it was im- 
possible to look away. In one short min- 
ute two human lives had been crushed 
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out as by the snufling of a candle. Of the 
elephants, one was drowned; the other 
joined the herd unharmed, This in- 
cident had searcely closed—and it had 
taken away the taste for elephant-hunts 
from most of the Europeans there—when 
an equally exciting happening took place. 
An elephant, a young tuskless male, 
chanced to come out by himself, and see- 
ing none of his kind to follow (for the 
elephant is very short-sighted), appeared 
quite at a loss as to the way he should 
turn. He stood for a few moments, all 
four legs well apart, his ears stretched 
out, and his trunk “ feeling ” the air with 
undulating movement, trumpeting shrilly 
the while. Suddenly, as though struck 
by an idea, he turned to the left and made 
off round the paniet wall, keeping close 
under it. 

Now it chaneed that Follet and Trot- 
ter (of the police) were walking from 
the klong landing-stage to the steps 
when the elephant burst round the 
corner, and perceiving that he must 
inevitably reach the steps before they 
could, they sought safety in flight. 
Turning, they, with a Chinaman who 
chaneed to be near, fled before the char- 
ging animal,which had now scented them. 
Follet—wise man that he was—did not 
stop until he had placed the row of posts, 
forming the V-shaped entrance to the 
kraal, between himself and the enemy. 
Trotter and the Chinaman stopped at 
the turn of the corner, imagining that 
the elephant would certainly continue 
his headlong rush. To their horror, 
the great beast whipped round at 
right angles and at onee gave chase. 
They went like the wind, with death 
in its most awful form to urge them 
on. When only thirty yards from 
the posts the elephant, squealing and 
trumpeting with pleasure at his success, 
came up to them; and they, seeing the 
huge trunk waving above their heads, 
branched off with a final spurt. Trotter 

the fates were with him that day— 
happened to be in khaki, the Chinaman 
in spotless white. The elephant gave the 
matter no thought, but took the lighter 
figure; in a few seconds pursuer and pur- 
sued were level, and then, thud! the pon- 
derous foot shot out sideways and flung 
the poor Celestial, with one last despair- 
ing shriek, against the posts. These 


shook with the impact, and when 
the hapless creature was picked up 
after the departure of the elephant he 
was quite dead, with nearly every bone 
in his body broken by the foree of the 
blow. When Trotter came up to us, 
three minutes later, with full details of 
his marvellous escape, he was shaking 
with terror, and his lips were colorless. 

After allowing the elephants three or 
four hours to bathe, the tame ones (of 
which thirty were employed) commenced 
driving the herd back into the corral for 
the night. During the operation a score 
or more of those newly captured man- 
aged to break away; they spread into 
the town, and on the island over which 
we had to pass to reach our launch. 

The third and last day of the hunt 
dawned, and with our hosts we went 
up in our launch, and had not long to 
wait before the mahouts started driving 
the herd out into the open. One elephant, 
a heavy tuskless male, could not be forced 
out, and no efforts of the tame beasts 
would induce him to leave. He charged 
these on sight with unusual ferocity, and 
at last the mahouts were obliged to leave 
him in possession, Seeing no living foe, 
the huge animal butted violently at the 
posts and made frantic endeavors to get 
at the natives beyond them, At other 
times he would turn round and back with 
all his weight into the fence, at the same 
time letting out a double kick — and 
then look round for the effect. 

Then he rushed for the entrance, and 
seizing one of the four great trees placed 
as a gate, flung it above his head as 
though it were but a straw. It was a 
wonderful object-lesson of the strength 
these brutes possess. At last, by order 
of the officer in charge of the ceremonies, 
the single-tusk tame elephant went in to 
give battle. With a furious trumpet of 
uncontrollable rage the mad beast rushed 
at its enemy, and so great was the on- 
slaught that the tame one turned away 
and would not face the charge. With 
a sullen thud the ponderous head of the 
attacker took the single-tusker in the 
ribs, and over he went like a ninepin, the 
fore legs kicking in an unavailing effort 
to right himself. For a moment it was 
feared that the mahouts were crushed to 
death, but it seemed that they had both 
been shot far away and close to the posts 
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TAME ELEPHANTS SECURING 


by the shock of the blow. Another tame 
tusker was sent in—and indeed except 
for this intervention the prostrate ele- 
phant would have been battered to death 
by his savage foe. The new enemy dis- 
tracted him, and this time he met a foe 
worthy of his metal. Lowering his head, 
the tame elephant took the charge on his 
forehead, and with a jerk threw his op- 
ponent to the ground. The fight was 
over; having met his match, it took 
but little persuasion to send the de- 
feated animal out to the remainder of 
the herd. 

Meanwhile the elephants outside had 
been amusing the people in another way, 
and we were just in time to see a most 
amusing sight—an elephant walking 
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A SMALL WILD TUSKER 


through houses for the mere fun of it. 
All the buildings near the river are raised 
on posts, and it was really laughable to 
watch the beast calmly charging every- 
thing within sight, the lightly built 
houses falling before him like packs of 
cards, Having cleared away the houses 
(they were empty, and would be re- 
placed by the government), he went along 
the fences, ripping them away bar by bar. 
Then some foolish man attracted him, 
and he turned his attentions to the 
people who were enjoying his antics; 
but to avoid a repetition of the tragedy 
of the previous day, a bullet was put 
through his head. 

We witnessed another incident worth 
relating. The mahouts had “legged” a 

















A TUSKLESS MALt 


little two-year-old and tied him firmly to 
a stump, just before driving the herd 
into their native jungle. As these dis- 
appeared behind the trees, the poor little 
beast set up a piteous squealing, and 
amidst cries of astonishment from the 
spectators two full-grown elephants, the 
parents evidently, broke post-haste back 
to their offspring, and took up _ posi- 
side of the youngster, 
ways, and trumpeting 
Then the father, seeming for 


each 
facing different 
defiance. 


tions on 
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THe PANIeET PosTs 


the first time to notice the rope, curled 


his trunk around it and did his best 
to pull it away, the cow meanwhile 
pushing her calf to add to the strain; 
seeing this to be ineffectual, they tried 
running off a few yards and calling out 
to it to follow. Then they appeared to 
give up hope, and ambled slowly after 
the rest of the herd; but a few minutes 
later the little one was released and lit- 
erally flew after its parents, pursued by 
an immense crowd, yelling with delight. 








The Sphyx 


A TRAVESTY IN TWO PARTS 


BY ROBERT 


“ And where these are, it is said a foun- 
tain bubbles in the Garden of Delight.”— 
GOYA. 


I 


HE letter that started me—I was 
T going to say startled me, but only 

imaginative people are startled,— 
the letter, then, that started me from 
Bronx Park to the South I print without 
the permission of my superior, Professor 
Farrago. J have not obtained his per- 
mission for the somewhat exciting reason 
that nobody knows where he is. Pub- 
licity being now recognized as the an- 
nihilator of mysteries, a benevolent 
purpose alone inspires me to publish 
a letter so strange, so pathetically re- 
markable, in view of what has recent- 
ly occurred. 

As subcurator of the department of 
exploration connected with the Bronx 
Park Zoological Society, I had only 
recently returned from Java with a val- 
uable collection of undescribed isopods— 
an order of edriophthalmous crustaceans 
with seven free thoracic somites fur- 
nished with fourteen legs,—and I beg 
my reader’s pardon, but my reader will 
see the necessity for the author’s absolute 
accuracy in insisting on detail, because 
the story that follows is a dangerous 
story for a scientist to tell, in view of 
the vast amount of nonsense and fiction 
in circulation masquerading as stories of 
scientific adventure. 

I had, I say, just returned with my 
orphan isopods, and was anticipating a 
delightful summer’s work with pen and 
microscope, when on April 1st I received 
the following extraordinary letter from 
Professor Farrago, chief of the Bronx 
Park department of exploration: 


“In Camp, Litrie Sprire Lake, 
Everovapes, Proripa, March 15, 1902. 


“My pear Mr. Gittanp,—On receipt 
of this communication you will imme- 
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CHAMBERS 


diately for the 


articles: 


secure me 


following 


complete outfit of woman’s clothing. 

camera, 

light steel cage, large enough for you to 
stand in. 

stenographer (mele sex). 

5-lb. steel tank with siphon and hose at- 
tachment, 

rifle and ammunition, 

3 oz, rosium oxyde, 
oz. chlorate strontium, 


“You will then, within twenty-four 
hours, set out with the stenographer and 
the supplies mentioned and join me in 
camp on Little Sprite Lake. This order 
is formal and admits of no delay. You 
will appreciate the necessity of absolute 
and unquestioning obedience when I tell 
you that I am practically on the brink 
of the most astonishing discovery record- 
ed in natural history since Monsieur 
Zani discovered the purple-spotted zoom- 
bok in Nyanza; and that I depend upon 
you and your zeal and fidelity for success. 

“T dare not, lest my letter fall into 
unscrupulous hands, convey to you more 
than a hint of what lies before us in these 
uncharted solitudes of the Everglades. 

“You must read between the lines 
when I say that because one can see 
through a sheet of glass, the glass is 
none the less solid and palpable. One 
can see through it—if that is also seeing 
it; but one can nevertheless hold it and 
feel it and receive from it sensations of 
cold or heat according to its temperature. 

“ Certain jellyfish are absolutely trans- 
parent when in the water, and one can 
only know of their presence by accidental 
contact, not by sight. 

“ Have you ever thought that possibly 
there might exist larger and more highly 
organized creatures transparent to eye- 
sight, yet palpable to touch? 
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“Little Sprite Lake is the jumping-off 
place; beyond lie the Everglades, the out- 
skirts of which are haunted by the Semi- 
noles, the interior of which has never 
been visited by man, as far as we know. 

“As you are aware, no general survey 
of Florida has yet been made; there 
exist no maps of the Everglades south of 
Okeechobee; even Little Sprite Lake is 
but a vague blot on our maps. We know, 
of course, that south of the eleven thousand 
square miles of fresh water which is called 
Lake Okeechobee the Everglades form 
a vast deltalike projection of thousands 
and thousands of square miles. Darkest 
Africa is no longer a mystery; but the 
Everglades to-day remain the sombre 
secret of our continent. And, to-day, 
this unknown expanse of swamps, bar- 
rens, forests, and lagoons is greater than 
in the days of De Soto, because the en- 
tire region has been slowly rising. 

“All this, my dear sir, you already 
know, and I ask your indulgence for re- 
ealling the facts to your memory. I do 
it for this reason: the search for what 
T am seeking may lead us to utter de- 
struction; and therefore my formal or- 
ders to you should be modified to this 
extent:—do you volunteer? If you vol- 
unteer, my orders remain; if not, turn 
this letter over to Mr. Kingsley, who will 
find for me the companion I require. 

“In the event of your coming, you 
must break your journey at False Cape 
and ask for an old man named Slunk. 
He will give you a packet; you will give 
him a dollar, and drive on to Cape 
Canaveral, and you will do what is to 
be done there. From there to Fort 
Kissimmee, to Okeechobee, traversing the 
lake to the Rita River, where I have 
marked the trail to Little Sprite. 

“At Little Sprite I shall await you; 
beyond that point a merciful Providence 
alone can know what awaits us. 

Yours fraternally, Farraco. 

“P.S.—I think that you had better 
make your will, and suggest the same 
idea to the stenographer who is to ac- 
company you. ae 


And that was the letter I received 
while seated comfortably on the floor 
of my workroom, surrounded by inno- 
cent isopods, all patiently awaiting sci- 
entific investigation. 


And this is what I did: Within twenty- 
four hours I had assembled the supplies 
required—the cage, the woman’s clothing, 
tank, arms and ammunition, and the 
chemicals ; I had secured accommodations, 
for that evening, on the Florida, Volu- 
sia, and Fort Lauderdale Railway as far 
as Citron City; and I had been inter- 
viewing stenographers all day long, the 
result of an innocently worded advertise- 
ment in the daily newspapers. 

It was now very close to the time 
when I must summon a cab and drive 
to the ferry; and yet I was still shy 
one stenographer. 

I had seen scores; they simply would 
not listen to the proposition. “ Why 
does a gentleman in the backwoods of 
Florida want a stenographer?” they de- 
manded; and as I had not the faint- 
est idea, I could only say so. I think 
the majority imterviewed concluded I 
had escaped from a State institution. 

As the time for departure approached 
I became desperate, urging and beseech- 
ing applicants to accompany me; but 
neither sympathy for my instant need 
nor desire for salary moved them. 

I waited until the last moment, hoping 
against hope. Then with a groan of 
despair I seized luggage and rain-coat, 
made for the door and flung it open, only 
to find myself face to face with an 
attractive young girl, apparently on the 
point of pressing the electrie button. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “but I have a 
train to catch.” 

She w«s noticeably attractive in her 
storm-coat and pretty hat, and I really 
was sorry—so sorry that I added, 

“T have about twenty-seven seconds to 
place at your service before I go.” 

“Twenty will be sufficient,” she re- 
plied, pleasantly. “I saw your advertise- 
ment for a stenographer—” 

“We require a man,” I interposed, 
hastily. 

“ Have you engaged him?” 

“ N—no.” 

We looked at one another in silence. 

“You wouldn’t accept, anyway,” I 
began. 

“ How do you know?” 

“You wouldn’t leave town, would 
you?” 

“Yes, if you required it.” 

“What? Go to Florida?” 
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“ Y—yes,—if I must.” 

“But think of the alligators! Think 
of the snakes—big, bitey snakes!” 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed, eyes 
growing bigger. 

“Indians too!—unreconciled, sulky 
Seminoles! Fevers! Mud - puddles! 
Spiders! And only fifty dollars a week—” 

“T—Tl’ll go,” she stammered. 

“Go?” I repeated, grimly; “then 
you’ve exactly two and _ three-quarter 
seconds left for preparations.” 

Instinctively she raised her little 
gloved hand and patted her hair. “I’m 
ready,” she said, unsteadily. 

“ One extra second to make your will,” 
I added, stunned by her self-possession. 

“T—I have nothing to leave—nobody 
to leave it to,” she said, faintly; “I 
am ready.” 

I took that extra second myself for 
a lightning course in reflection upon 
effects and consequences. 

“Tt’s silly, it’s probably murder,” I 
said, “but you’re engaged! Now we 
must run for it!” 

And that is how I came to engage 
the services of Miss Elizabeth Barrison 
as stenographer. 

IT 

At noon on the second day I disem- 
barked from the train at Citron City, 
with all paraphernalia—cage, chemicals, 
arsenal, and stenographer; an accumula- 
tion of very dusty impedimenta—all but 
the stenographer. By three o’clock our 
hotel livery-rig was speeding along the 
beach at False Cape toward the tall light- 
house looming above the dunes. 

The abode of a gentleman named 
Slunk was my goal. I sat brooding in 
the rickety carriage, still dazed by the 
rapidity of my flight from New York; 
the stenographer sat beside me, blue eyes 
bright with excitement, fair hair blowing 
in the sea wind. 

Our railway companionship had been 
of the slightest, also absolutely formal; 
for I was too absorbed in conjecturing 
the meaning of this journey to be more 
than absent-mindedly civil; and she, I 
fancy, had had time for repentance and 
perhaps for a little fright, though I could 
discover traces of neither. 

I remember she left the train at 
some city or other where we were held 
for an hour; and out of the car win- 


dow I saw her returning with a brand- 
new gripsack. 

She must have bought clothes, for she 
continued to remain cool and fresh in 
her summer shirt-waists and short out- 
ing skirt; and she looked immaculate 
now, sitting there beside me, the trace of 
a smile curving her red mouth. 

“T’m looking for a personage named 
Slunk,” I observed. 

After a moment’s silent consideration 
of the Atlantic Ocean she said, “ When 
do my duties begin, Mr. Gilland ?” 

“The Lord alone knows,” I replied, 
grimly. “Are you repenting of your 
bargain ?”’ 

“T am quite happy,” she said, serenely. 

Remorse smote me that I had consented 
to engage this frail, pink-and-ivory biped 
for an enterprise which lay outside the 
suburbs of Manhattan. I glanced guiltily 
at my victim; she sat there, the incarna- 
tion of New York piquancy,—a translated 
denizen of the metropolis—a_ slender 
spirit of the back offices of sky-scrapers. 
Why had I lured her hither ?—here where 
the heavy, lavender-tinted breakers thun- 
dered on a lost coast; here where above 
the dune-jungles vultures soared, and 
snowy-headed eagles, hulking along the 
sands, tore dead fish and yelped at us 
as we passed. 

Strange waters, strange skies,-—a 
strange lost land aquiver under an 
exotic sun; and there she sat with her 
wise eyes of a child, unconcerned, watch- 
ing the world in perfect confidence. 

“May I pay a little compliment to 
your pluck?” I asked, amused. 

“ Certainly,” she said, smiling as the 
maid of Manhattan alone knows how to 
smile—shyly, inquiringly,—with a linger- 
ing hint of laughter in the curled lips’ 
corners. Then her sensitive features fell 
a trifle. “Not pluck,” she said, “but 
necessity. I had no chance to choose, 
no time to wait. My last dollar, Mr. 
Gilland, is in my purse!” 

With a gay little gesture she drew it 
from her shirt-front, then, smiling, sat 
turning it over and over in her lap. 

The sun fell on her hands, gilding the 
smooth skin with the first tint of sun- 
burn. Under the corners of her eyes 
above the rounded cheeks a pink stain 
lay like the first ripening flush on a 
wild strawberry. That too was the mark 
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left by the caress of wind and sun. I 
had had no idea she was so pretty. 

“T think we’ll enjoy this adventure,” 
I said; “don’t you?” 

“T try to make the best of things,” she 
said, gazing off into the horizon haze. 
“ Look,” she added; “is that a man?” 

A spot far away on the beach caught 
my eye. At first I thought it was a 
pelican—and small wonder, too, for the 
dumpy, waddling, goose-necked individ- 
ual who loomed up resembled a heavy- 
bottomed bird more than a human being. 

“Do you suppose that could be Mr. 
Slunk?”’ asked the stenographer, as our 
vehicle drew nearer. 

He looked as though his name ought to 
be Slunk; he was digging coquina clams, 
and he dug with a pecking motion like 
a water-turkey mastering a mullet too 
big for it. 

He was Slunk; he admitted it when 
I accused him. Our negro driver drew 
rein, and I descended to the sand and 
gazed on Mr. Slunk. 

He was, as I have said, not impressive, 
even with the tremendous background of 
sky and ocean. 

“T’ye come something over a thousand 
miles to see you,” I said, reluctant to 
admit that I had come as far to see such 
a specimen of human architecture. 

A weather-beaten grin stretched the 
skin that covered his face, and he shoved 
a hairy paw into the pockets of his over- 
alls, digging deeply into profound depths. 
First he brought to light a twist of South 
Carolina tobacco, which he leisurely in- 
serted in his mouth—not, apparently, for 
pleasure, but merely to get rid of it. 

The second object excavated from the 
overalls was a small packet addressed to 
me. This he handed to me; I gravely 
handed him a silver dollar; he went back 
to his clam-digging, and I entered the 
carriage and drove on. All had been 
earried out according to the letter of 
my instructions so far, and my spir- 
its brightened. 

“Tf you don’t mind I'll read my in- 
structions,” I said, in high good humor. 

“Pray do not hesitate,” she said, smil- 
ing in sympathy. 

So I opened the little packet and read: 


“Drive to Cape Canaveral along the 
beach. You will find a gang of men at 
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work on a government breakwater. The 
superintendent is Mr. Rowan. Show him 
this letter. Farraco.” 


Rather disappointed — for I had been 
expecting to find in the packet some key 
to the interesting mystery which had 
sent Professor Farrago into the Ever- 
glades,—I thrust the missive into my 
pocket and resumed a study of the im- 
mediate landscape. It had not changed 
as we progressed; ocean, sand, low dunes 
crowned with impenetrable tangles of 
wild bay, sparkleberry, and live-oak, with 
here and there a weather-twisted palmetto 
sprawling, and here and there the bat- 
tered blades of cactus and Spanish- 
bayonet thrust menacingly forward. And 
over all, the vultures, sailing, sailing,— 
some mere circling motes lost in the blue 
above, some sheering the earth so close 
that their swiftly sweeping shadows slant- 
ed continually across our road. 

“T detest a buzzard,” I said, aloud. 

“TI thought they were crows,” 
confessed. 

“ Carrion-crows,—yes. 


she 


‘The carrion-crows 
Sing, Caw! Caw!’ 


—only they don’t,” I added, my song 
putting me in good humor once more. 
And I glanced askance at the pretty 
stenographer. 

“Tt is a pleasure to be employed by 
agrecable people,” she said, innocently. 

“Oh, I can be much more agreeable 
than that,” I said. 

“Ts Professor 
she asked. 

“ Well—oh, certainly,—but not in—in 
the way I am.” 

Suddenly it flashed upon me that my 
superior was a confirmed hater of un- 
married women. I had clean forgotten it; 
and now the full import of what I had 
done seared me silent. 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked Miss 
Barrison. 

“ No—not yet,” I said, ominously. 

How on earth could I have overlooked 
that well-known fact! The hurry and 
anxiety—the stress of instant prepara- 
tion and departure—had clean driven it 
from my absent-minded head. 

Jogging on over the sand, I sat silent, 
cudgelling my brains for a solution of 
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the disastrous predicament I had gotten 
into. I pictured the astonished rage 
of my superior—my probable dismissal 
from employment— perhaps the gen- 
eral overturning and smash-up of the 
entire expedition. 

A distant dark object on the beach con- 
centrated my distracted thoughts; it 
must be the breakwater at Cape Canav- 
eral. And it was the breakwater, swarm- 
ing with negro workmen, who were swing- 
ing great blocks of coquina into cemented 
beds, singing and whistling at their labor. 

I forgot my predicament when I saw 
a thin white man in sun-helmet and 
khaki directing the work from the 
beach; and as our horses plodded up, I 
stepped out and hailed him by name. 

“Yes, my name is Rowan,” he said 
instantly, turning to meet me. His sharp 
clear eyes included the vehicle and the 
stenographer, and he lifted his helmet, 
then looked squarely at me. 

“My name is Gilland,” I said, drop- 
ping my voice and stepping nearer. 
“T have just come from the Bronx Park, 
New York.” 

He bowed, waiting for something more 
from me; so I presented my credentials. 

His formal manner changed at once. 
“Come over here and let us talk a bit,” 
he said, cordially,—then hesitated, glan- 
cing at Miss Barrison;—“if your wife 
would excuse us—” 

The pretty stenographer colored, and 
I dryly set Mr. Rowan right, — which 
appeared to disturb him more than 
his mistake. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Gilland, but you do 
not propose to take this young girl into 
the Everglades, do you?” 

“That’s what I had proposed to do,” 
T said, brusquely. 

Perfectly aware that I resented his in- 
quiry, he cast a perplexed and troubled 
glance at her, then slowly led the way to 
a great block of sun-warmed coquina, 
where he sat down, motioning me to do 
the same. 

“T see,” he said, “that you don’t know 
just where you are going or just what 
you are expected to do.” 

“No, I don’t,” I said. 

“Well, I'll tell you, then. You are 
going into the devil’s own country to 
look for something that I fled five hun- 
dred miles to avoid.” 


“Ts that so?” I said, uneasily. 

“That is so, Mr. Gilland.” 

“Oh! And what is this object that 
I am to look for and from which you fled 
five hundred miles?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know what you ran away 
from ?” 

“No, sir. Perhaps if I had known I 
should have run a thousand miles.” 

We eyed one another. 

“You think, then, that I’d better send 
Miss Barrison back to New York?” I 
asked. 

“T certainly do. 
take her.” 

“Then I'll do it!” I said, nervously. 
“Back she goes from the first rail- 
road station.” 

In a flash the thought came to me that 
here was a way to avoid the wrath of 
Professor Farrago—and a good excuse, 
too. He might forgive my not bringing 
a man as stenographer in view of my 
limited time; he never would forgive my 
presenting him with a woman. 

“She must go back,” I repeated; and 
it rether surprised me to find myself al- 
ready anticipating loneliness—something 
tha...never in all my travels had I 
experienced before. 

“ By the first train,” I added, firmly, 
disliking Mr. Rowan without any reason 
except that he had suddenly deprived me 
of my stenographer. 

“What I have to tell you,” he began, 
lighting a cigarette, the mate to which I 
declined, “is this: Three years ago, be- 
fore I entered this contracting business, 
I was in the government employ as officer 
in the Coast Survey. Our duties took us 
into Florida waters; we were months at 
a time working on shore.” 

He pulled thoughtfully at his cigarette 
and blew a light cloud into the air. 

“T had leave for a month once; and 
like an ass I prepared to spend it in a 
hunting trip among the Everglades.” 

He crossed his lean legs and gazed 
meditatively at his cigarette. 

“T believe,” he went on, “ that we pene- 
trated the Everglades farther than any 
white man who ever lived to return. 
There’s nothing very dismal about the 
Everglades —the greater part, I mean. 
You get high and low hammock, marshes, 
creeks, lakes, and all that. If you get 
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lost, you’re a goner. If you acquire 
fever, you’re as well off as the seraphim— 
and not a whit better. There are the 
usual animals there,—bears—little black 
fellows, — lynxes, deer, panthers, alli- 
gators, and a few stray crocodiles. As 
for snakes, of course they’re there, moc- 
casins a-plenty, some rattlers, but, after 
all, not as many snakes as one finds 
in Alabama, or even northern Florida 
and Georgia. 

“The Seminoles won’t help you—won’t 
even talk to you. They’re a sullen pack 
—but not murderous, as far as I know. 
Beyond their inner limits lie the un- 
known regions.” 

He bit the wet end from his cigarette. 

“T went there,” he said; “I came out 
as soon as I could.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well—for one thing, my companion 
died of fright.” 

“Fright? What at?” 

“ Well, there’s something in there.” 

“ What?” 

He fixed a penetrating gaze on me. 
*T don’t know, Mr. Gilland.” 

“Did you see anything to frighten 
you?” T insisted. 

“No, but I felt something.” He 
dropped his cigarette and ground it into 
the sand viciously. “To cut it short,” he 
said, “IT am most unwillingly led to be- 
lieve that there are—creatures—of some 
sort in the Everglades—living creatures 
quite as large as you or I—and that they 
are perfectly transparent—as transparent 
as a colorless jellyfish.” 

Instantly the veiled import of Pro- 
fessor Farrago’s letter was made clear 
to me. He too believed that. 

“Tt embarrasses me like the devil to 
say such a thing,” continued Rowan, dig- 
ging in the sand with his spurred heels. 
“Tt seems so—so like a whopping lie— 
it seems so childish and ridiculous—so 
cursed cheap! But I fled; and there you 
are. I might add,” he said, indifferently, 
“that I have the ordinary portion of 
courage allotted to normal men.” 

“ But what do you believe these—these 
animals to be?” I asked, fascinated. 

“T don’t know.” An obstinate look 
came into his eyes. “I don’t know, and 
I absolutely refuse to speculate for the 
benefit of anybody. I wouldn’t do it for 
my friend Professor Farrago; and I’m 
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not going to do it for you,” he ended, 
laughing a rather grim laugh that some- 
how jarred me into realizing the amazing 
import of his story. For I did not doubt 
it, strange as it was,— fantastic, in- 
credible though it sounded in the ears of 
a scientist. 

What it was that carried conviction I 
do not know—perhaps the fact that my 
superior credited it; perhaps the manner 
of narration. Told in quiet, commonplace 
phrases, by an exceedingly practical and 
unimaginative young man who was 
plainly embarrassed in the telling, the 
story rang out like a shout in a cafion, 
startling because of the absolute lack of 
emphasis employed in the telling. 

“Professor Farrago asked me to speak 
of this to no one except the man who 
should come to his assistance. He de- 
sired the first chance of clearing this— 
this rather perplexing matter. No doubt 
he didn’t want exploring parties prowl- 
ing about him,” added Rowan, smiling. 
“But there’s no fear of that, I fancy. 
I never expect to tell that story again to 
anybody; I shouldn’t have told him, only 
somehow it’s worried me for three years, 
and though I was deadly afraid of ridi- 
cule, I finally made up my mind that 
science ought to have a hack at it. 

“ When I was in New York last winter 
I summoned up courage and wrote Pro- 
fessor Farrago. He came to see me at 
the Holland House that same evening; 
I told him as much as I ever shall tell 
anybody. That is all, Mr. Gilland.” 

For a long time I sat silent, musing 
over the strange words. After a while 
I asked him whether Professor Farrago 
was supplied with provisions; and he 
said he was; that a great store of staples 
and tins of concentrated rations had been 
carried in as far as Little Sprite Lake; 
that Professor Farrago was now there 
alone, having insisted upon dismissing 
all those he had employed. 

“There was no practical use for 
a guide,” added Rowan, “because 
no cracker, no Indian, and no guide 
knows the region beyond the Seminole 
country.” 

I rose, ti anking him and offering my 
hand. He took it and shook it in manly 
fashion, saying: “I consider Professor 
Farrago a very brave man; I may sey 
the same of any man who volunteers i° 
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accompany him. Good-by, Mr. Gilland; 
I most earnestly wish for your suc- 
Professor Farrago left this letter 
for you.” 

And that was all. I climbed back into 
the rickety carriage, carrying my unopen- 
ed letter; the negro driver cracked his 
whip and whistled, and the horses trotted 
inland over a fine shell road which was 
to lead us across Verbena Junction to 
Citron City. Half an hour later we 
crossed the tracks at Verbena and turned 
into a broad marl road. This aroused 
me from my deep and speculative revery, 
and after a few moments I asked Miss 
Barrison’s indulgence and read the letter 
from Professor Farrago which Mr. Rowan 
had given me: 


cess. 


“Dear Mr. Gittanp,—You now know 
all I dared not write, fearing to bring a 
swarm of explorers about my ears in 
case the letter was lost, and found by 
unscrupulous meddlers. If you still are 
willing to volunteer, knowing all that I 
know, join me as soon as possible. If 
family considerations deter you from 
taking what perhaps is an insane risk, I 
In that 


shall not expect you to join me. 

event, return to New York immediately 

and send Kingsley. 
Yours, 


F.” 


“What the deuce is the matter with 
him!” I exclaimed, irritably. “T’ll take 
any chances Kingsley does!” 

Miss Barrison looked up in 
prise. 

“ Miss Barrison,” I said, plunging into 
the subject head first, “I’m extremely 
sorry, but I have news that forces me to 
believe the journey too dangerous for 
you to attempt, so I think that it would 
be much better—” The consternation in 
her pretty face checked me. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” I muttered, ap- 
palled by her silence. 

“ But—but you engaged me!” 

“T know it—I should not have done 
it. I only—” 

“But you did engage me, didn’t you?” 

“T believe that I did—er—oh, of 
course—” 

“But a verbal contract is binding 
between honorable people, isn’t it, Mr. 
Gilland ?”’ 

“Yes, but—” 
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“ And ours was a verbal contract; and 
in consideration you paid me my first 
week’s salary, and I bought shirt-waists 
and a short skirt and three changes of— 
and tooth-brushes and—” 

“T know, I know,” I groaned. 
T’ll fix all that.” 

“You can’t if you break your con- 
tract.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because,” she said, flushing up, “I 
should not accept.” 

“You don’t understand—” 

“Really I do. You are going into a 
dangerous country and you're afraid I'll 
be frightened.” 

“Tt’s something like that.” 

“Tell me what are the dangers?” 

“ Alligators, big bitey snakes—” 

“Oh, you’ve said all that before!” 

“ Seminoles—” 

“And that too. What else is there? 
Did the young man in the sun-helmet 
tell you of something worse?” 

“Yes—much worse! Something so 
dreadfully horrible that—” 

“ What?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you, 
Miss Barrison,” I said, striving to ap- 
pear shocked. 

“Tt would not make any difference 
anyway,” she observed, calmly. “ I’m not 
afraid of anything in the world.” 

“Yes, you are!” I said. “ Listen to 
me; I’d be awfully glad to have you go,— 
I—I really had no idea how I’d miss you 
—miss such pleasant companionship. But 
it is not possible—” The recollection of 
Professor Farrago’s aversion suddenly re- 
turned. “No, no,” I said, “it can’t be 
done. I’m most unhappy over this mis- 
take of mine; please don’t look as though 
you were ready to cry!” 

“Don’t discharge me, Mr. Gilland,” 
she said. 

“T’m a brute to do it, but I must; I 
was a bigger brute to engage you, but I 
did. Don’t—please don’t look at me that . 
way, Miss Barrison! As a matter of 
fact, I’m tender-hearted and I can’t en- 
dure it.” 

“Tf you only knew what I had been 
through you wouldn’t send me away,” 
she said, in a low voice. “It took my 
last penny to clothe myself and pay for 
the last lesson at the college of stenogra- 
phy. I—TI lived on almost nothing for 
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weeks; every respectable place was filled; 
I walked and walked and walked, and 
nobody wanted me—they all required 
people with experience,—and how can I 
have experience until I begin, Mr. Gil- 
land? I was perfectly desperate when 
I went to sce you, knowing that you had 
advertised for a man—” The slightest 
break in her clear voice scared me. 

“T’m not going to cry,” she said, striv- 
ing to smile. “If I must go, I will go. 
I—I didn’t mean to say all this,—but— 
but I’ve been so—so discouraged ;—and 
you were not very cross with me—” 

Smitten with remorse, I picked up her 
hand and fell to patting it violently, try- 
ing to think of something to say. The 
exercise did not appear to stimulate 
my wits. 

“Then—then I’m to go with you?” 
she asked. 

“T will see,” I said, weakly, “but I 
fear there’s trouble ahead for this 
expedition.” 

“T fear there is,” she agreed, in a 
cheerful voice. “You have a rifle and 
a cage in your luggage. Are you go- 
ing to trap Indians and have me report 
their language ?”’ 


“No, I’m not going to trap Indians,” 


I said, sharply. “ They may trap us— 
but that’s a detail. What I want to say 
to you is this: Professor Farrago detests 
unmarried women, and I forgot it when 
I engaged you.” 

“Oh, is that all?” she asked, laughing. 

“Not all, but enough to cost me my 
position.” 

“Tow absurd! Why, there are mill- 
ions of things we might do!—millions!” 

“ What’s one of them?” I inquired. 

“Why, we might pretend to be mar- 
ried!” Her frank and absolutely innocent 
delight in this suggestion was refreshing, 
but troubling. 

“We would have to be demonstrative 
to make that story go,” I said. 

“Why? Well-bred people are not de- 
monstrative in public,” she retorted, 
turning a trifle pink. 

“No, but in private—” 

“T think there is no necessity for 
carrying a pleasantry into our private 
life,” she said, in a perfectly amia- 
ble voice. 

“ Anyway, if Professor Farrago’s feel- 
ings are to be spared, no sacrifice on the 
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part of a mere girl could be too great, 
she added, gayly; “I will wear mep’ 
clothes if you wish.” 

“You may have to anyhow in 
jungle,” I said; “and as-it’s not a 
common thing these days, nobody 
ever take you for anything except 
you are,—a very wilful and plucky 
persistent and—” 

“ And what, Mr. Gilland?” 

“ And attractive,” I muttered. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gilland.” 

“You’re welcome,” I snapped. Th 
near whistle of a locomotive warned us. 
and I rose in the carriage, looking ov 
across the sand-hills. 

“That is probably our train,” observed 
the pretty stenographer. 

“Our train!” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” 

“Then you insist—” 

“Ah, no, Mr. Gilland; I only trust 
implicitly in my employer.” 

“We'll wait till we get to Citro 
City,” I said, weakly; “then it will b 
time enough to discuss the situation, 
won’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she said, smiling; but 
she knew, and I already feared, that th 
situation no longer admitted of discus- 
sion. In a few moments more we emerged, 
without warning, from the scrub-crested 
sand-hills into the single white street « 
Citron City, where China-trees hung 
heavy with bloom, and magnolias, already 
set with perfumed candelabra, spread 
soft checkered shadows over the mar. 

The train lay at the station, oceans 
heavy black smoke lazily flowing from 
the locomotive; negroes were hoisting 
empty fruit-crates aboard the baggage- 
ear, through the door of which I caught 
a glimpse of my steel cage and remain- 
ing paraphernalia, all securely crated. 

“Telegram hyah foh Mistuh Gilland,” 
remarked the operator, lounging at his 
window as we descended from our dust) 
vehicle. He had not addressed himself t 
anybody in particular, but I said that ! 
was Mr. Gilland, and he produced th 
envelope. “Toted in from Okeechobee ‘” 
he inquired, listlessly. 

“Probably; it’s signed Farrago, isn’t it ’” 

“Tt’s foh yoh, suh, I reckon,” said the 
operator, handing it out with a yawn. 
Then he removed his hat and fanned his 
head, which was perfectly bald. 
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| opened the yellow envelope. * Get 
me a good dog with points,” was the la- 
onic message; and it irritated me to re- 
eeive such idiotic instructions at such a 
time and in such a place. A good dog? 
Where the mischief could I find a dog in 
, town consisting of ten houses and a 
water-tank? I said as much to the bald- 
ded operator, who smiled wearily and 
placed his hat: “Dawg? They’s moh 
»oun’-dawgs in Citron City than they’s 
wood-ticks to keep them busy. I reckon 
a dollah ’1 do a heap foh you, suh.” 

“Could you get me a dog for a dol- 
lar?” I asked ;—“ one with points?” 

“Points? I sholy can, suh;—plenty 
f points. What kind of dawg do yoh 
requiah, suh?—live dawg? daid dawg? 
houn’- dawg? raid-dawg? hawg - dawg? 
eoon-dawg—” 

The locomotive emitted a long, lazy, 
softly modulated, and thoroughly South- 

toot. I handed the operator a 
silver dollar, and he presently emerged 
from his office and slouched off up the 
street, while I walked with Miss Barrison 
to the station platform, where I resumed 
the diseussion of her future movements. 

“You are very young to take such a 
risk,” I said, gravely. “ Had I not bet- 
ter buy your ticket back to New York? 
The north-bound train meets this one. 
I suppose we are waiting for it now—” 
I stopped, conscious of her impatience. 

Her face flushed brightly: “Yes; I 
think it best. I have embarrassed you 
too long already—” 

“Don’t say that!” I muttered. “I—I 
—shall be deadly bored without you.” 

“T am not an entertainer, only a 
stenographer,” she said, curtly. “ Please 
get me my ticket, Mr. Gilland.” 

She gazed at me from the car plat- 
form; the locomotive tooted two drawl- 
ing toots. 

“It is only for your sake,” I said, 
avoiding her gaze as the far-off whistle 
of the north-bound express came floating 
out of the blue distance. 

She did not answer; I tished out my 
watch, regarding it in silence, listening 
to the hum of the approaching train, 
which ought presently to bear her away 
into the North, where nothing could 
menace her except the brilliant pitfalls 
of a Christian civilization. But I stood 
there, temporizing, unable to utter a 
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word as her train shot by us with a rush, 
slower, slower, and finally stopped, with 
a long-drawn sigh from the air-brakes. 

At that instant the telegraph-operator 
appeared, carrying a dog by the scruff of 
the neck—a sad-eyed, ewe-necked dog, 
from the four corners of which dangled 
enormous cushionlike paws. He yelped 
when he beheld me. Miss Barrison lean- 
ed down from the car platform and took 
the animal into her arms, uttering a 
suppressed exclamation of pity as she 
lifted him. 

“You have your hands full,” she 
said to me; “I'll take him into the car 
for you.” 

She mounted the steps; I followed with 
the valises, striving to get a good view 
of my acquisition over her shoulder. 

“That isn’t the ki: * of dog I wanted!” 
I repeated again and again, inspecting 
the animal as it sprawled on the floor of 
the car at the edge of Miss Barrison’s 
skirt. “That dog is all voice and feet 
and emotion! What meskes it stick up 
its paws like that? I don’t want that 
dog and I’m not going to identify my- 
self with it! Where’s the operator—” 

I turned toward the car window; the 
operator’s bald head was visible on a line 
with the sill, and I made motions at him. 
He bowed with courtly grave, as though 
I were thanking hi». 

“Tm not!” I er. d, shaking my head. 
“T wanted a dog with points,—not the 
kind of points that stick up all over this 
dog. Take him away!” 

The operator’s head appeared to be 
gliding out of my range of vision; then 
the windows of the north-bound train 
slid past, faster and faster. A melan- 
choly grace-note from the dog, a jolt, 
and I turned around, appalled. 

“This train is going,” I stammered, 
“and you are on it!” 

Miss Barrison sprang up and started 
toward the door, and I sped after her. 

“T can jump,” she said, breathlessly, 
springing out to the platform; “ please 
let me! There is time yet—if you only 
wouldn’t hold me—so tight—” 

A few moments later we walked slowly 
back together through the car and took 
seats facing one another. 

Between us sat the hound-dog, a prey 
to melancholy unutterable. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
























































































































































































































































The Trick of Education 


BY ALICE 

HE pages following are concerned 
T with differences of speech, but not 

with great differences; not with the 
error of the many, but with divergence 
and distinctions amongst the few. It is 
a tenable opinion, advanced here, that of 
two educated ways of pronouncing a 
word or shaping a phrase, one is a little 
the more educated. The two manners are 
not equal; but they are nearly equal, 
hence all the interest and energy of the 
contention. A_ student of emotional 
drama discovered that the true 
tragedy lies not in the opposition of good 
to evil, but in the fatal strife of good 
with good. And a light version of this 
truth may be detected in the comedy 
of our daily language. Yet how to judge 
between two slender consonants, two 


has 


hasty vowels, two turns of phrase to be 


heard in the same room or from the 
same well-accredited platform? How to 
judge without gratuitous dogmatism? It 
seems hardly possible, and yet it is easy. 
The close law is the unwritten; and the 
certain thing is the barely perceptible, be- 
cause upon it we fasten a finer attention. 

Mr. Wells would have all English 
speakers to speak alike. The fulfilment 
of that wish is, of course, beyond reach. 
That which is within the scope of a rea- 
sonable wish is that all persons of good 
education should use that way of speak- 
ing which is a very little better than 
another way. While there is water 
to draw and wood to hew, there must 
needs be men and women who have not 
time for perfect education; and from 
them we have no despicable equivalent— 
the provincial phrase, the local accent, 
the vowel that baffles mimicry, a word 
lurking in a corner of England or Amer- 
ica, rediscovered there and gladly re- 
adopted by Literature herself. This 
brief article, then, is not to be concerned 
with provincialisms, but with differences 
ut the centre. It is enough to say that 
if provincialisms should be destroyed we 
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should lose the er of Somerset 
Hampshire, Cornwall, and Calit 

the sound that is given to “earth,” “ 
fer,” and “ world” in those several proy- 
inces, a sound that does not exist 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, P 
guese, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Ru: 
sian, or, as far as I can ascertain, in 

of the Slav languages—nay, the Orienta 
To the ears of New York and Lond 
it may be unwelcome, but the tong. 
mankind is not to be deprived of a s 
for that reason. Nay, I have heard tl 
syllable praised, on its own merits, 
“rich.” Not only rich, but rank, | 
thought; but I would not have it abol- 
ished. It would be ill-judged, too, to put 
an end to that French uw which com 
now and then to town out of Devonshir 
While most English people can har 
master the French wu, and Strat! 
atte-Bowe is obliged to be content 
hear its pupils, after years of “ tuition,” 
say Brooges for Bruges, here are perf 
ly uneducated country people fi: 
Devon who put the wu of Paris itself int 
their English, If Mr. Wells had his 
wish, moreover, we should even lose th 
Scottish inflection, with its gentle end 
ings as it were away from the 
note. And a sensible loss would bef 
amongst the non- provincial also, and 
those who speak in the “ received ” man 
ner, if my own wish were granted. | 
we should thenceforth want one of th 
best topics of prattle. It was in a re- 
mote country house, in a foreign 
that chance made house-companions 
two strangers with “ nothing in common’ 
except their language, but ready to tak 
and especially to show, an interest in 
each other for the sake of the courtesies « 
a young acquaintance. “And what did 
you talk about with your host?” was asked 
afterwards of the lady. “ After a few 
days we began to quarrel about pronun- 
ciations. We made great friends; we had 
not half finished when the others came.” 
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The question is virtually one only: 
Which way of speaking a word has the 
touch of education? We may put aside 
the plea of prettiness; and that of scholar- 

ip is effectual or ineffectual in an 
arbitrary fashion, now carefully weighed 
and now ignored; to mere fashion little 
importance is attached: it has even a 
suspicion of absurdity, and of a little 
vulgarity, something too alert for dig- 
nity, and too eager after the show of the 
mode. In a word, there is nothing for 
which the pronouncer tries, nothing upon 
which he values himself, except the 
true sign of education in speech—not 
euphony, not the vogue, not the best 
precedent. There is no doubt that in 
the alternative of pronunciation in ev- 
ery questionable word he who practises 
one way has the superiority, le haut du 
pavé; and the man of the other habit 
has to take a lower place, or mend his 
accent, his quantity, or his vowel. He 
who says girl to rhyme with pearl has 
less the trick of education, for in- 
stance, than he who says girl with the 
vowel of care. The quite modern poets 
have not been able to deny themselves a 
thyme to girl, and they have matched 
her appropriately to earl, and prettily 
to curl; and to churl when she married 
some one else. Tennyson more than once 
has a rhyme implying this inferior man- 
ner of pronouncing, and Mr. Meredith 
does not reject the same rhyme; Words- 


. worth uses the word often, but within 


the line; there seems no evidence of the 
manner of vowel which the old poets 
spoke; before Herrick they generally said 
maid or lass, with abundant rhymes for 
either. If the trick of education in re- 
gard to girl is to endure, the poets must 
be resigned to rhyme the word much 
amiss or not at all. It is one of the very 
few monosyllables in English that have 
no right rhyme whatever. 

The trick of education seems indeed 
to be fond of this vowel—the vowel of 
care and girl. It is decidedly better to 
say their and were with that sound than 
to rhyme them with her, as you hear one 
do now and again in the south of Eng- 
land, oftener in the north, and some- 
times in America. The vowel in again 
we all acknowledge to have the trick of 
education when it is pronounced agen, 
but few, comparatively, know how pleas- 


ing the trick of culture sounds in against 
pronounced in like manner, shortly and 
narrowly. He also has the advantage 
who says class with a closed a; even 
when the broad a is used in other words, 
it should not in this. Americans are 
sure of that advantage, hardly having 
an open a; the national peculiarity, in 
our ears, is that they make the closed a 
long, as no Englishman does. The op- 
posite of the American was Lord Tenny- 
son, who when he was reading his own 
poems eschewed the close a altogether. 
In such a word as black he sounded the 
a of father, or peu s’en fallait. “The 
Passing of Arthur” had, in his version, 
an enormous sound, but not the sound 
of English. 

Between courteous and curteous there 
is the difference of education. To pro- 
nounce the first syllable like court 
sounds less well trained. The less pho- 
netic manner has the better usage,—and 
it is the same with Romney’s name, and 
Cromwell’s; the cabman says Cromwell 
with the sound of the o, but the man of 
training gives it the sound of the uw, 
as he did a generation ago in the case 
of sovereign. Perhaps the words are 
growing fewer in which this little con- 
vention is practised. Then, too, the peo- 
ple who say Lewis with the first syl- 
iable like few seem to take a higher path 
than those who speak the same syllable 
like grew. If a difference arose upon 
this point during a honeymoon, the 
pronouncer of the word in the first man- 
ner would clearly have the best right 
to ask for conformity. There is reason 
to suppose that many a honeymoon is 
occupied by reciprocal discoveries in 
pronouncing. Would not a spouse who 
found herself or himself pledged to a 
companion saying loot for lute do well 
to require a reform without losing time? 

But it is oftener in quantity or stress 
than in vowel sounds that the trick of 
education is manifest. It is a more 
serious matter, too, for the man who takes 
the second-class place, saying indissol- 
uble, inexplicable, inacceptable, and oth- 
er words which the trick disapproves. 
When there is a legitimate doubt, it is 
more interesting, more well-braced, and 
more educated to throw the stress back. 
Strangely enough, this is so well recog- 
nized in words where there is really a lit- 
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tle difficulty in making the rapid syllables 
distinct, that there are no two ways per- 
mitted. You must say laboratory and 
veterinary or hold your peace; whereas 
about the other words, which are easy, 
there is, we have recently heard, a 
rash difference of opinion. Mr. Wells 
would no doubt get the right rule made, 
and inacceptable, indissoluble, and in- 
explicable would be the universal lesson, 
but meanwhile the trick of education 
will probably carry the matter. There 
is nothing more effectual than a con- 
sciousness of higher manners gained 
thus easily by the daily demeanor of 
the tongue. 

Between man and man, argument is 
out of the question; the sanction is arbi- 
trary, and the decision forcibly capri- 
cious. There is no reason for anything, 
and to plead analogies is to waste breath. 
There are no analogies, or they exist 
by mere accident. Every word in dis- 
pute is judged quite separately, arbi- 
trarily, and apart. This makes the learn- 
ing of English not only a great but a 
multitudinous effort to the poor stran- 
ger. But it also prevents recriminations 
among the English. They cannot re- 
proach each other logically, which is a 
great piece of good fortune; they are 
able to contend case by case. Except 
for the subtle advantages aiready noted, 
which are finely free of reason and need 
not be accounted for, the combatants are 
as equal as they are free, and the field 
of their encounters is virtually infinite. 

Where, nevertheless, a written law 
would be beneficent (if indeed a written 
law recognizing no precedents could ever 
be passed were there ever so august an 
Academy) is in the guidance of teachers. 
It is at school, in our present unsettled 
ways, that children are apt to acquire 
a pronunciation strange and unwelcome 
in their fathers’ ears. This is, perhaps, 
more often true in girls’ schools. The 
little schoolgirl comes home for the holi- 
days with strange reports of what she 
thinks the elocution-mistress bade her 
say. Or perhaps the elocution-mistress 
really has strong feelings on the most 
unexpected points. Apart from explicit 
teaching, the school makes a rule for the 
child, not always easy to break. There 
is always a fashion there, and the child 
follows it, keeping to the customs of 
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contemporaries, for fear of pedantry ; 
older counsels. 

Between man and man the discuss} 
of the better way is friendly enoug 
reason of the pleasure of telling 
own minor customs, of which man: 
and women are sensible, and whic! 
may enjoy whenever they find one y 
to listen, and he is willing to listen w) 
is permitted to return a like descript 
of his own preferences. But bet 
nations—that is, between the only 
nations that have a common lang 
and a mutual question—there is too 1 
impatience, and even indignation, 
far too much burlesque. Certain thing: 
have gone astray in the language between 
one shore and another. After the par: 
ing of the ways, this word was alter 
refined, or corrupted on our side, 
word on the side of our kinsmen; 
now that we have ceased to caricatur 
each other—or almost—we might find 
something to mend or to restore. And 
an English writer must, for the sak: 
grace, begin with a confession of Eng- 
lish faults. Different to was a nati: 
disgrace for which America rebuked us 
So general was that blunder in England 
some years ago that few readers remarked 
how inappropriately Thackeray com- 
mitted the solecism in Esmond; th 
split infinitive itself is hardly more dis- 
tinetively modern than different to, 
yet Thackeray has the phrase in {hi 
Queen’s—Queen Anne’s—English. Amer- 
icans told us—without insults, such 
as have sometimes accompanied our ow! 
remonstrances—of this bad habit, a: 
American found it in Esmond, and thi 
result is that it is hardly to be seen to- 
day, at least in print. Our thanks. |: 
return we may ask why the United States 
have given up the use of the word 
branch? Seripture and all the poets and 
all English literature have made thi 
word as familiar there as it is here. 
Why, then, are we always teased, in print 
and in speech alike, with limb in plac 
of it? If America will promise to t 
branch back into use, and if she will g 
up the unhandsome word dirt in plac 
of earth as a gardening term, Engla 
on her part shou!d do something to ple: 
her. It is true that dirt and earth ar 
virtually one word by their origin, and 
that therefore there is a trace of histor) 
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i» this indifferent use of them. But a 
n generation has need for a separate 


ean word, and dirt, being necessary 
, speech, for an ignoble use, must give 
| former dignities. 
haps it may he said that the Amer: 
who takes care of his pronunciation 
more care than the careful Eng- 
an. He—perhaps “she” would be 
exact—has more consciousness of 
tion; but consciousness of educa- 
n is not the trick of education. He 
ks the English speaker is slovenly in 
ropping the h in white, and pronounces 
refully, transposing it so that it 
gins the word. Most Englishmen treat 
;a mute, but not through negligence. 
the American sounds the A in hotel, 
hich to us seems ill done, because the 
rd is French, and in French its A is 
Un-English, too, is the phrase 
me (without the accusative a let- 
It must be owned that this sounds 
ll to us (albeit I am told it has become 
usual here also in letters of affairs); but 
t seems to be the invariable form on the 
ther side of the ocean. There is assured- 
thing wrong with it except novelty. 
make no difficulty of Write me a 
and yet Write me by return of 
we cannot abide. Why not? Me 
our monotonous language is as good 
1 dative as it is an accusative, so that 
grammar is not outraged; and this ob- 
usly we acknowledge by our Write 
me a letter, Give me a book, and Sing 
me a song. American ears are aware 
of the universal English manner of pro- 
nouncing stupid, if one may judge by 
the fact that the most vigilant of writ- 
ers, Mr. Howells, mimics the speech of 
an English woman by printing styoupid. 
But few English ears seem to detect 
that Americans generally call their city 
Noo York. Not that they make the 
double o long or conspicuous. The word 
s spoken quickly, and the two words 
make something like an iambic foot, 
whereas the Englishman generally speaks 
it as a spondee. Again, a letter needs 
) postmark when it bears this sign of 
ts origin, J should like to have you come. 
It is a phrase no one uses in England, yet 
itis a phrase that one small word would 
change into pure English of a good time. 
To have you come is more modern than 
we can endure; yet I would have you 


to come seems to be somewhat more an- 
cient than we have courage for. Why 
do we fear it? The phrase has a healthy 
sound, is homely, and yet may be made 
ceremonious with all ornamental measures 
of address by means of the context. But 
I should like to have you come, with all 
its faults, is surely better than the most 
uncouth of phrases which is current Eng- 
lish use, as that is current American— 
I should like you to come. While we 
refuse the Americanism, can we ask the 
Americans to take into use our Angli- 
cism? It is something to their credit 
that they never either speak or write it, 
for it is singularly inelegant; only less so 
than J want you to come, which we all 
say, though we may not write it. How 
strangely the caricaturists have blunder- 
ed astray nothing can show us more ef- 
fectually than the comic paper, unless 
the best exemplar of ready-made and in- 
conscientious burlesque should be found 
on the stage. But neither comic pa- 
per nor play could deal with any- 
thing more delicate than the opposi- 
tion of gross vulgarity to rank refinement. 
The trick of education would always 
escape; nor would the public — the 
reader of the comic paper, or the the- 
atre audience —take that implicit ref- 
erence to the past which every one makes 
who speaks to the purpose about his 
own language. Mr. Wells would find it 
hard to resolve that all should be modern 
—and how modern we should be. If there 
is to be little liberty for us, part of the 
charm of our former English lies in the 
liberty that our fathers had—little pri- 
vate interpretations of contracted syl- 
lables, for instance, as in the case of 
Mrs. Thrale’s a thousand o’ year, always 
used by her amid the precisions of the 
eighteenth century. More liberty they 
had farther back in history, probably 
more than we guess, who can gather little 
from literature, except by accident, in 
a rhyme or a pun. Those signs of pro- 
nunciation are few, and the probable 
defects of rhyme or pun make the evi- 
dence insecure. We may be sure that 
with free spelling there was liberty of 
speech; but the trick of education was 
less important in the little town than 
in the large; the farther we are from 
the soil, the more is the trick of edu- 
cation significant. 
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The Matriculation of Courtney 


BY 


A letter from Hon. George Worden to 
the Hon. John Wilson Wells: 


Dear Sir,—I understand that Mr. Ai, 
as chief heir to the Varden estate, will 
practically own the ‘Consolidated Mill 
Company. The Swampside Mill has 
held its own against the Consolidated, 
solely because Mr. Varden in his life 
allowed it to do so. On my election to 
office I presented the shares of Consoli- 
dated stock owned by me to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of your city. Do you 
happen to know any persuasive young 
lawyer who can, for the present, repre- 
sent this stock owned by the hospital, 
and perhaps protect the Swampside Mill? 
He must be a man who understands hu- 
man nature, and who may possibly reach 
that rather complex organism which, 
for lack of a better term, we may call 
Mr. Ai’s bowels of compassion. It is 
rather a large contract, yet you may have 
such a paragon up your sleeve. You 
know my sentiment concerning the old 
mill, and that two old friends of mine are 
largely dependent upen the income de- 
rived from its earnings. If you can 
aid me here, it will place me under 
great obligations. 

Yours faithfully, Grorce Worpen. 

Judge Wells leaned back in his office 
chair, thoughtfully nodding his head, 
acquiescing yet dubious, as he conned 
over the points of this letter. 

“Tn a word,” he said, aloud, “ Wanted 
—a second George Worden. Well, your 
Excellency, these do not grow by the way- 
side.—Come in!” This at a knock on 
the outer door. 

“Mr. Courtney? Come in, sir. Ah 
me! If I had your youth, sir, your 
breadth and height, I too might see the 
joke so early in the morning.” 

Joe Courtney checked the high, crow- 
ing, contagious chuckle he allowed him- 
self with his intimates. His boyish ways 
always seemed to Judge Wells humorous- 
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ly out of keeping with his great heig} 
and broad shoulders. His wide - awa 
clever face, with its clean-cut, thoughty!| 
features, a slight mustache that cur) 
up rather frivolously towards a pair 
very boyish, very gay, very blu 
taken with a manner as pleasantly 
sponsible at one moment as it was 
perately in earnest the next, mac 

a word, Joe Courtney was good to | 
at and delightful to talk to—especially jj 
one felt a trifle old, as the Judge did feel 
now and then so early in the morning, 
He frankly rejoiced in Courtney’s 
ciety, and, old mental epicure that h 
was, sought it deliberately for its fres| 
tonic quality. 

“ What have you there?” he asked. I 
took the newspaper clipping Courtney 
handed over to him and read portions of 
the extract aloud: 

“Charity can find in most public men 
something to admire and praise. In 
Mr. Ai’s career it can discover little of 
this kind. The most unblushing 
demagogue yet produced in a city un- 
usually prolific in that sort of weeds. .. . 
He openly defies public opinion and 
laughs at public sentiment.’ ” 

“Describes him to a hair, doesn’t it/” 
chuckled Courtney, rubbing his hands. 
“T cut that from the morning’s paper. 
George! how I do hate that man!” 

Judge Wells looked up over his glasses 
at his favorite, not quite with approval. 

“ Describes him as you know him, per- 
haps. But you want to remember that 
laughing at public sentiment proves noth- 
ing as to Mr. Ai’s private sentiments. 
His ‘Per K’ dines with yon to-night, 
you said, I think. It may be harder to 
tear her from him than you imagin 
Her name is—Miss Ireland?” 

“ Yes—Catherine Ireland.” 

“ Katharine with a K, of course.” 

“No; with a C.” 

“ Where, then, does ‘Per K’ come in‘ 
But perhaps Mr. Ai calls her ‘ Kitty ’"—” 

“Oh Lord! no! She wouldn’t stand 
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+. She’s a good little thing. I don’t 
know where they got the ‘Per K,’ but 
oy K? she is. Her aunt confessed to 
me she was, in so many words. Her aunt 
and her aunt’s children are all of them 
more or less dependent on ‘Per K’s’ 


exertions. You know how I happened 
on them, by an accident, and how they 
came to be my tenants, in the rear of my 
apartment. All that’s ancient history. 
But Ai’s office is no safe place for any 


woman—a self-respecting woman. And 
when she is young, and refined, and sen- 
sitive, and— TI can’t call her pretty, but 


she s nice-looking.” 
“There is no question as to all that,” 


interrupted the Judge. “ And her bro- 
ther was perfectly right in urging her 
to leave Mr. Ai’s employ. Nothing that 
she may gain for him through staying 


on there is worth the possible experience 
and doubtful prestige of being in such 
an office as Ai’s. But her brother’s letter 
was written some time ago, was it not? 
Tt doesn’t seem to have moved ‘ Per K.’ 
You wanted me to look at his letter, 
didn’t you ?” 

Now to 
run over the case again as it stands: Miss 
Ireland—otherwise ‘Per K’—dusts my 
siudy—or I think she does; I know none 
of the others cf the family would keep 
it so orderly. One day I find this letter 
on my floor. The handwriting is pecul- 
iar. I recalled it at once as the writing 
of a client of mine—one of my first. 
The letter, you see, has no address 
and no signature, and I supposed it 
had dropped out from some of my own 
files. But so soon as I read the letter I 
remembered that Miss Ireland’s aunt had 
told me of an incorrigible brother of Miss 
Ireland’s who would fun away from home, 
and who finally disappeared, they never 
knew where, some five years ago—just 
the date of my client’s conviction. The 
address given is the prison my client 
was committed to. I never believed 
that the man gave us his true name; 
evidently he did not. In the body of this 
letter the writer calls his correspondent 
‘sister. Here—where he forbids her to 
go on with her efforts for his pardon. 
You see he warns her that she must not 
place herself under any such obligations 
to her employer. The man he refers to 
is certainly Ai. He describes him—and 


“Yes, sir. I have it here. 
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well—as a ‘dangerous, good - natured 
blackguard’! I’ve brought with me sev- 
eral of my client’s old letters, written to 
me at the time of his trial, for you to 
compare with this one. But I feel sure 
it is the same man. I fancy that Miss 
Ireland has somehow tracked her brother 
to his prison, and kept the fact to her- 
self that she is communicating with him. 
I know if her aunt knew it she would tell 
me all about it, for she can’t help telling 
all she knows.” 

Judge Wells, with his customary exact 
care, spread out the letters on his desk, 
carefully comparing them. 

“Curious, isn’t it?’ he said at last. 
“It’s a small world we live in. You have 
built up quite a pretty little case here. 
I think you may safely act on the cer- 
tainty that your client wrote this letter, 
and also that he is ‘Per K’s’ brother. 
You understand that while I can by no 
means be sure of influencing Governor 
Worden to grant a pardon, your client’s 
case, as you have presented it to me, 
seems to me most worthy of considera- 
tion, and I will exert myself to the ut- 
most in his behalf. It is the kind of 
story that would move George Worden. 
I feel sure—well, at least I can promise 
you to bring as strong a pressure upon 
the Governor as Mr. Ai may command. 
No, no, Mr. Courtney! We don’t know 
anything about it. Mr. Ai may have a 
very positive pull with the Governor, for 
aught we know to the contrary. That’s 
where, in my opinion, this little case of 
yours is weak. You are working on the 
theory, first, that Mr. Ai has no power 
whatever with Governor Worden—I 
wouldn’t be too cocksure of that,—and, 
secondly, that Ai, in order to exclusively 
hold ‘Per K’s’ services, is falsely as- 
suring her that he has this personal in- 
fluence. Makes Ai out pretty black, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Well, isn’t he? I don’t believe the 
Governor would touch the man with a 
pair of tongs!” 

“Um-m-m,” murmured the Judge. He 
pushed aside the open letter he had been 
reading when Courtney entered. “ Wor- 
den’s a statesman and a politician. Per- 
fectly upright—but a cautious man.” 

Courtney’s features were not given him 
to conceal his emotions. The Judge 
laughed as he looked at him. 
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“T beg your pardon, Mr. Courtney. I 
forgot for a moment your sentiment re- 
garding our Governor.” 

“That’s all right, Judge. You ought 
to know him better than I do. I con- 
fess I wouldn’t like to think of his dicker- 
ing with a thing like Ai.” 

“George Worden,” said the Judge, 
placidly, “has always had a _ curious 
faculty for getting on with every kind 
of man. He ferrets out the best in a 
man—the virtue of his vice, if nothing 
else—and works along with that. For 
years Mr. Varden, unscrupulous as he 
was, ran that Consolidated Mill Company 
to suit George Worden, and for no better 
reason than that Worden wished it so.” 

Judge Wells paused a moment, looking 
up at Courtney thoughtfully. 

“Have you ever met Mr. Ai person- 
ally?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ No, thank God! I’ve seen him on the 
platform. That’s near enough!” 

Judge Wells stretched out his hand and 
folded Governor Worden’s letter, laying 
it carefully to one side. 

“To go back to ‘Per K,’” he said. 
“You certainly have been indefatigable 
in this matter, gratifying a fanciful old 
man’s whim. I hardly know how to ex- 
press my appreciation.” 

“T only trust all may go well to-night, 
sir, and that ‘Per K’ will be at work 
here for you before the month is out. 
Good day, sir. Ill drop in in the morn- 
ing with the result.” 

Judge Wells sat looking thoughtfully 
at the clesed door after Courtney had 
passed out. His gay spirit, his abundant 
life, seemed to the old man as if still 
present, fading away slowly. 

“Fascinating boy!” he said, indulgent- 
ly. “Charming lad! If he were just a 
little older. Understands human nature 
now, including his own, about as much 
as—that pen-wiper!” 

He took up Governor Worden’s letter 
once more, glancing over it and shaking 
his head. 

“No,” he said, decidedly. “ He 
couldn’t do it—not yet. Pity, too! He 
needs the opening. Well, it’s no use.” 
And he filed the letter in one of his desk 
pigeonholes. 


“ What? 
do! 


You don’t like Chianti? You 
Here, Prince Bismarck—” 


“Please, Mr. Courtney!” 

“ But 1 know you do like it. Cay 
tell me you haven’t seen the cart; 
cents with Vin Ordinaire. On 
with Chianti’? I knew it! Now 
—this is my party. 
one dollar! What’s a 
Bismarck—” 

“No, Mr. Courtney!” 

“Oh, very well. I give in. Now, My. 
Prince, if you don’t hustle a bit— Yes, 
vin ordinaire. Here, take away that jar of 
fragments, if you please. Get me whole 
bread-sticks, long ones—so long. Ah, 
that’s something like! Now where ay 
your olives? At last we are off. That 
man’s a wonder! I can’t speak a word 
of his jargon, or he of mine, and he al- 
ways understands. Look at this! | 
bragged too soon, didn’t I? Here’s his 
Whiskers with Chianti, after all! Now 
you heard me, didn’t you, Miss Ireland? 
No, no! Now it’s here, we'll keep i 
Maybe my finger slipped on the carte. 
Your aunt says I smoke too much. 
Pretty little bottle Chianti comes in. It’s 
half the fun. Do you know, I always fee! 
as if I sat under a nonsense-tree, with 
these bread-sticks spreading out over my 
head. You raise your hand, break off a 
bit of the stick, drop it in your soup— 
try it! Not table manners, exactly, but 
then— It’s good, isn’t it?’ 

A little awkward himself, Courtney was 
rattling on, trying by every means in 
his power to put his guest at ease. They 
were seated at a little table in the inner 
room of a small Italian restaurant which 
Courtney had selected as being a simple, 
informal place, patronized chiefly by for- 
eigners. Here they could talk as freely 
as if alone. Under Courtney’s boyishness 
there lurked a certain shrewd caution, 
and it had been his deliberate intention 
to keep his relations with his tenants on 
the most formal basis possible. They 
paid him rent and cared for the rooms 
he retained for his own use—and this was 
connection sufficient. It was, therefore, a 
sharp departure when, meeting Miss Ire- 
land in the common hallway of the apart- 
ment, he had asked her to go out to dine 
with him, and he saw plainly that shi 
accepted with astonishment and som 
anxiety, as if she appreciated that a mo 
tive must underlie the invitation. It o- 
curred to Courtney, as he now sat 0) 
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formality 
at- 
due as well to intention 


the 
he had believed was due 


posite her, that 


perhaps 
which to his 
titude 
on the 

She 


might be 
other side. 
at least Courtney, 
taste in beauty was a little redun- 
There 


earnestness 


was not pretty 
whose 
dant, had never considered her so. 
much purpose and 
and anxiety in her face, and the lines of 
her cheek and chin and throat were much 
too sharp. 


was too 


She was too thin for prettiness. 
But she had good eyes—pretty, clear, gray 
cyes,—and fine, pretty, fair hair, and she 
was a graceful little thing. She broke 
the bread-stick into her soup as he bade 
her, tasting it daintily and soberly. 

“It is delicious,” she agreed. “ Do you 
come here often, Mr. Courtney? What a 
nice little place it is!” 

She glanced up at him diffidently, with 
an effort to respond to his manner, but 
an anxious restraint was still in her face, 
and Courtney ‘felt it kinder 
to meet her fears frankly. 

“T come here,” he said, “ when I want 
to talk. The food’s just right for that. 
Not bad enough to irritate you, and not 
quite géod enough to absorb you. There 
little matter—nothing to 
worry you at all—that I wanted to talk 
over with you, and so I .asked you here 
for the purpose.” 


and wiser 


is a business 


She breathed an unconscious, relieved 
sigh, leaned 
her chair. 

“ Then—” She waited inquiringly, and 
Courtney laughed. 

“7 
man. That’s not the way we do business 
over a table! 
an office. 


and back more easily in 


thought you were a business wo- 


That’s the way it’s done in 
Really there is no hurry or 
worry. Don’t you want to do this regular- 
ly? The programme should be to eat a 
bit, and drink a bit, and chat a bit. Skir- 
mish around the subject with the fish 
and down to solid business 
about with the game. And you haven’t 
admired this room yet. Don’t you think 
that trellis of paper roses between us and 
the outer salon is quaint and gay? They 
have such pretty, childish tastes—these 
Italians. And don’t you like this lit- 
tle arbor? Those are real rubber-trees, 
and these hanging things above us are 
real vines.” 

He pointed to the row of potted rubber- 
plants that hemmed in their table, and 


course, get 
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to the that fell from a 


baleony above them, meeting the t 


vines 


the trees. 

“This used to be a private hou 
“Then it was a studio, whi 
counts for the baleony and _ skylig 
there, and now they’ve poked out a 
en at the back here somewhere. | 
that because I’ve seen some queer | 
earried through the 


earried seems 


said. 


here—in 
out! There 


raw 
worse 
no back way.” 

Miss Ireland 
interest. 

“What is the number of the hous 
She looked at the carte. “ Why, yes! 
the same. I’ve made out the rent | 
She cheeked herself, 
“T didn’t mean to talk shop.” 
And once— 
here to collect the rent 

The proprietor was s> an- 
ery he frightened me.” 

“But you got the rent ?”’ 

“Oh yes.” 

Courtney looked at her with interest. 

“You never 
afraid, do you?” he 
what I call courage.” 

She flushed again and laughed aloud. 

“Do you? I thought it was courag 
not to be afraid.” 
had never seen her laug!l 
outright before, and he noted with sur 
prise how the change from her. usual 
gravity became Her lips 


looked up with 8u 


often, and onee—” 

flushing. 
“Go on. 
“T came 

was overdue. 


because 


asked. 


stop you = ar 


“ That's 


Courtney 


her. whet 


curved were sweet, full, expressive, and 
there was a possible and poignant charn 
in her face, which was, as was now evi 
dent to him, framed for humor and en 


joyment—not for gravity. With happi- 
ness and ease surrounding her she might. 
she would be, almost beautiful. Looking 
at her through half-closed lashes blurred 
the too sharp outlines, and— Courtney 
caught himself up. He had brought Miss 
Treland here for a business talk, whic! 
might better be opened now, and it seem 
ed to him that he saw his opening. [1 
glanced down at the table appointments 
about his plate, arranging and rearran 
ging them as he talked, and not looking 
up at his companion 

“Courage,” he said. “is what I really 
believe affects me more than any other 
quality. And I think the most eourageous 
man | ever met— Would you like me to 
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you about him? He was one of 
first clients. I don’t know whether 

t kind of story interests you. But I 

nk Ill tell it to you. He was held 

a serious charge, and it really seem- 
ed as if everything was against him— 
except that he had evidently fallen from 

mething very different, and he was 
very young. The court assigned me to 
lefend him. He had no money. He 
made a perfectly clean breast to me- 
looked me full in the eye, and told me his 
whole story—except his true name and 
ihe names of his partners. But I could 
not make him do the only thing that 
would have helped him — plead guilty. 
The consequence was he got a heavy sen- 
tencee—fifteen years. He had irritated 
the court by his stubbornness. I think it 
appalled him when it came, and on his 
way from the court-room he escaped, 
right out of the hands of the officers. He 
jerked free and plunged down the well of 
a stairway—the most amazing leap I ever 
saw taken. Nothing in the world saved 
his life but sheer courage. If he’d 
swerved a hair’s breadth, if he’d shrunk 
at all, it would have been the end of him. 
We stood gaping down the well and 
watched him pick himself up and run 
away. And now for his moral courage. 
The next morning he walked into the 
court-room and gave himself up! There 
was no occasion for it. None of us ever 
understood it. He had escaped and was 
well hidden somewhere. He seemed to 
have thought it over and changed his 
mind, and he walked back into the court- 
room just as resolutely and stubbornly and 
pluckily as he had leaped out—to serve 
fifteen years! I have often thought of that 
man as the most consistently courageous 
human being I ever met. He wasn’t 
a good man, but with courage like that 
a man might make anything of himself. 
I haven’t lost sight of him. He is short- 
ening his term by good conduct. That’s a 
good story, I think; not that I keep it to 
tell as such—somehow I liked, and in a 
way I respected, the man too much for 
that. Whatever else he had done, he was 
brave, which covers a multitude of sins 
—for me.” 

Courtney was still arranging and re- 
arranging the knives and forks on the 
table, illustrating with them, and seem- 
ingly absorbed in their manipulation and 
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in his narrative, but he knew that Miss 
Ireland had dropped all pretence of oe- 
cupation, and was sitting with her in- 
tent gray eyes fastened on his face. 

Prince Bismarck of the whiskers came 
hovering about the table, but seeing his 
approach undesired, quietiy withdrew. 
The outer salon was filling rapidly, and 
those who would wait were welcome to 
that choice. Courtney went on, still not 
looking up directly: 

“And now that I have the floor, Miss 
Ireland, I suppose I may as well go on 
and tell you of that bit of business I 
wanted to speak to you about. You know 
Judge Wells, don’t you?” 

For the first time he lifted his eyes 
fully to her face. 

“Yes, I know Judge Wells,” said Miss 
Treland. 

Her voice was as firm and quiet as were 
the clear gray eyes that met Courtney’s 
steadily. In neither face nor voice was 
there the slightest sign of self-betrayal. 

“That is, I know him by reputation. 
But what can he have to do with me, Mr. 
Courtney?” She paused, then went on, 
not urgently, but with decision: “It 
would be easier for me if you would 
speak plainly. What is it you are trying 
to say to me?” 

“T will be plain,” he answered, earnest- 
ly. “T never meant to be otherwise in 
the end. One day not long ago Judge 
Wells called me to his desk and showed 
me a package of letters. He said they 
were all from Mr. Ai and written by the 
same amanuensis. They were all signed 
‘Per K.’ It was remarkable type- 
writing, clear, steady, and yet delicate— 
distinctly the best work of the kind I 
ever saw. Judge Wells had been so im- 
pressed with it that he asked Mr. Ai, 
when next he saw him, who was ‘ Per K,’ 
and if he used all of his or her time; and 
Mr. Ai replied: ‘I’ve been dictating to 
her for some months, Judge, and now 
she’s dictating to me. I guess I use 
about all her time.’ ” 

“Tam ‘ Per K, Mr. Courtney. I never 
meant to make any mystery of it. Mr. 
Ai does not like his private affairs talked 
of—naturally. I never speak of being his 
confidential stenographer; not because I 
am in the least ashamed of it—” 

Courtney looked up, his blue eyes 
laughing. 
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“T was just waiting for that! Will 
you look at this, please? and don’t reply 
until you have read it carefully.” 

He drew a paper from his pocket and 
laid it unfolded on the table before her. 

“You have only to sign this—here,” 
he said, “to arrange it all. You haven’t 
any fixed contract with Mr. Ai?” 

“ No,” she answered, briefly, and glan- 
cing down at the paper. 

Courtney opened his fountain-pen and 
held it towards her. 

“Then you can aecept this offer from 
Judge Wells. It is a purely business 
proposition. He has taken a fancy to 
your work, and is willing to pay for 
his whim. Not that your work isn’t 
worth it. I wouldn’t have offered you 
less than he states here. The contract is 
for a year, you see, and the Judge is a 
prince to serve. Only, he wouldn’t allow 
you to work for any one else. You see 
that’s stipulated.” 

“Tlis terms are princely,” she said, 
slowly. 

She sat looking down at the contract, 
wistfully, as Courtney thought, then 
pushed it from her, with a motion as if 
she were about to rise. 

“You have been very kind,” she said; 
“both of you have been very kind. Won’t 
you tell Judge Wells for me how much I 
thank him? I know exactly what you 
and what a man like Judge Wells must 
think of Mr. Ai. But you don’t either 
of you know him! You don’t understand 
him or me. We don’t belong in your 
world — your class. I am a _ working- 
woman now—whatever I may have been. 
And I know perfectly how to take care 
of myself, and just what risks IT may run. 
A woman differently brought up, your 
sister perhaps, couldn’t safely do what 
I ean. As for Mr. Ai— But there is no 
use in my trying to explain him to you. 
I know his faults, but I am as safe in 
his office, working for him, as I would 
be with my own father. Nothing could 
persuade me to leave him. He has done 
for me— Oh, you don’t know! I owe 
him everything, in kindness, in good 
faith, And I trust him. You don’t know 
anything about it!” 

Courtney bent forward towards her, his 
voice lowered. 

“T know all about it! He has led you 
to believe he has influence with Governor 
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Worden, and that he can help yo 
your efforts to gain your brother’s 
don. See this—this is what told me 
whole story. You dropped it on the 
of my study — your brother’s lette: 
was his lawyer. It was his story | 

you to-night- you recognized it. Ju 
Wells and I have talked it all over. 

knows the Governor — intimately. 

will undertake to bring up the cas 
fore him. His mere taking it up m« 
much. He is not the man to presen 
vase he is not fairly sure of succeed 
with. 
pression 


Atl depends, of course, on the 
the 
you see you would only hurt your | 
ther’s cause by such an advocate as 
would =n 
pressure f 


No, I don't 


Governor receives. (C; 


Ai? 
vield— he could 
such a quarter.— No, my boy. 
want a paper. Not to-night.” 

But the next moment Courtney was 
taining the little newsboy who had ven 
tured to touch the arm of his accustomed 
patron, offering his wares. He counted 
out the pennies into the child’s hand, ask 
ing him laughing questions of his sales, 
his savings—anything to turn away for 
the moment. She had asked him to speak 
plainly, had listened quietly, had seemed 
steady to bear anything, and then sud- 
denly—the woman in her had con- 
quered! She sat with her face hidden by 
the hand that supported her drooping 
head, perfectly motionless except for a 
breathing like suppressed sobs. Her very 
self-control alarmed Courtney. What it 
might lead to he did not know. He was 
out of his depth—shocked at what he 
had done, helpless. He dared not speak 
to her, hardly dared look at her. He dis- 
missed the child and mechanically open- 
ed the newspaper he had bought, spread- 
ing it out on the table. As he did so one 
of the headings caught his eye. He look- 
ed again—again! then read down the 
column. The fine lines seemed to rise 
at him from the page, magnified by his 
amazement: “ A pardon granted to-day by 
the Governor. . . . No reasons given, save 
the prisoner’s good conduct.” Then a 
brief summary of the case and the prison- 
er’s nam». His client’s! 

Courtney looked up. Bad news he 
knew she would meet bravely. How 
might she receive this, for which she had 
so long struggled and waited? She was 


Worden 
not—to 


er yvernor 
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tting with her face half hidden, 
could see the line of her thin 
the sensitive, trembling lips, the 
- graceful hand. She was so slight, 
ing. so alone save for those who 
le d on he r, SO burdened, so defence- 
beautiful; with the sub- 
beauty of grace, of sensitive re- 
nt, that doubly unfitted her for the 
fe she led. Ai had not deceived her; 
had fulfilled his promise. He had 
ned the pardon! But how had he done 
this? And for what reason? The color 
ished suddenly to Courtney’s face. His 
lood ran hot, protesting, in his veins. 
\ quick fear of the man and of his un- 
ispected powers sickened him. He half 
se from his chair. What he meant to 
lo, to say, he hardly knew. Of one thing 
he was sure—into this trap she 
hould not walk unwarned. 

“Miss Treland—” 

Her hand dropped at his voice, and she 
ooked up at him—then swiftly past him, 
ver his shoulder. He saw her start, 
iw her eyes set, then widen as with a 
udden terror. 

“Took!” she cried, sharply. “ Oh, Mr. 
Courtney, look!” 

And before Courtney could turn, from 
the room behind came that sharp cry 
which bears its own strange message of 
human fear and excitement in the very 
sound of the word—fire. Courtney had 
nee seen a fire-stampede of frightened 
Italian laborers, and with that undying 
remembrance flashing through his brain 
he sprang to his feet. The corner where 
they sat was sheltered from the crowded 
rom by the rubber-trees and hanging 
vines—a frail sereen! He thrust back 
the table close against the wall and 
caught Miss Treland’s arm, forcing her 
to her feet. Before the crash of falling 
chairs, of wild outeries, broke the mo- 
mentary hush of terror, he had leaped 
upon the table, dragging Miss Treland to 
his side, He held her fast, hiding her 
face against his shoulder. 

“Ton’t look!” he cried. “ Don’t look!” 
Then he turned, facing the room. 


ess, ind yes 


“ 


Let him alone. T’ve been all over him. 
He’s all right. He took an ugly crack 
on the head when that table turned over, 
and T guess those swine walked on him 
some. T pulled him out from under some 


ten dagoes. Just keep on swabbing his 
Kitty. That’s right. I tell 
you we had a narrow squeak ! Fire de- 
partment poked its nozzle in just in time! 
One minute there I thought we were all 
going to pot. Mighty little harm done, 
after all. Cause? Oh, anything might 
have caused it. The place was just fixed 
for a fire—all that grease and paper. We 
slipped in nicely up here, and we'll get 
off the same way. Would make a good 
story, wouldn’t it? Rescued his little 
typewriter! Hey, Miss Ireland? But 
I guess the quieter I keep the better 

this time. That fire was my fault; at 
least the panic was. 


head there, 


I own that property. 
There ought to have been a back way out 
Will be now! I was there to- 
night seeing my tenant about it. What’s 
that, Kitty? Coming to? So he is. Lie 
still there, youngster! You’re in the 
Lie still! Keep 


long ago. 


hands of your friends. 
your eyes shut!” 
Courtney obeyed, ceasing to struggle 
physically. Mentally the sharp, exhaust- 
ing effort to rouse himself, to be alive 
again, would go on, conquered now and 
then by waves of weakness that swept 
him back into dim places where all was 
confusion, and where only this deep, pen- 
etrating, heavy voice, curiously familiar, 
reached his consciousness—rousing, quiet- 
ing, controlling him. In a way he felt 
himself clinging to it, listening for it. 
And finally he remembered. The whole 
seene rose before him. They were stand- 
ing on the table; he was holding Miss 
Ireland in his arms, her face hidden on 
his shoulder—the only outlet to the room 


a blazing mass of tissue-paper roses, of 
flimsy lace curtains, of fine dry wood- 


work. And then—the voice! Hoarse, 
magnetic, powerful, a voice to follow, 
to obey; it bellowed above the uproar, 
exhorting, cursing, compelling. Only his 
charge kept Courtney from the leader’s 
side. THis blood was tingling with in- 
action, He stood peering through the 
heavy smoke, shielding her from sights 
and sounds, from the stifling air, The 
higher air under the baleony was suf- 
focating, but, while she could breathe 
at all, less dangerous than the crowded 
floor below. 

The voice was at his knee, close by 
him, strained, choked, whispering. 

“A door cut—to the roof—up—on the 
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ble’s over!” 
Then darkness. 
voice: “Keep him still. ll go 
We'll slip off quietly by a 
What were you doing out 
Kitty ? 
for 


I’ve got 
cattle! 
first 
that! out! 
the 


for a 


And now again 


carriage. 
back street. 
been at 


Haven't 


to-night, anyhow, I’ve 


your rooms looking you, 
you seen the evening paper ¢” 

Courtney upright and 
opened his eyes on a large bare room—an 
upper evidently. Miss Ire- 
land’s face, white and anxious, was bend- 
ing over him, and back of her, looking 
down interestedly over her shoulder— 
No! Yes! Yes, there was not a shadow 
of doubt. Huge, powerful of 
frame, thick-lipped, with heavy, beetled 
over full, crafty Ai. He 
nearer to lay a heavy hand like 
kindly iron on Courtney’s shoulder. 

“We-e-ell,” he said, throatily, mater- 
nally. “ Feel better, son?” 

And with the tone, the words, the touch, 
Courtney stepped into his valley of hu- 
miliation. within him 


He liked it! 


sat suddenly 


storeroom 


coarse, 


brows eyes— 


leaned 


Something 
to meet the contact. 


rose 


Have 


“Good morning, Mr. Courtney. 
you seen the morning paper ?” 


“T saw it in the evening paper, sir. I 
Suppose we 


mean the same thing — my 
client’s pardon. I came in to tell you 
that I dined with Miss Ireland last night, 
as I told you I would, and T read the news 
at the table. 
the 
services for you. 
Mr. Ai 
Judge 


There is no hope, sir, not 
Miss Treland’s 
She will stay on with 
for the present certainly.” 

Wells no further reply 
than by settling his glasses on his nose 
and looking through them at Courtney 
with an expression of mild amazement, 
which Courtney answered in words, his 


engaging 


least, of 


mace 


manner constrained, awkward, ill at ease. 

“No, sir, it’s not a question of grati- 
tude. TI suppose that’s what you mean. 
She stays on working for Mr. Ai purely 
because she is not willing to leave him. 
There has been a rather curious coinci- 
dence. Mr. Ai had nothing to do with 
the pardon for Miss Treland’s brother. 
He had not yet spoken! to the Governor 
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him. Te 
for a fair chance 
but he the 


accessible to him.” 


concerning has been 
to bring the ma 
says Governor is 1m 

Judge Wells drew the morning’ 
towards him, glancing over it. 

“Oh ve s! 
sons given, save the prisoner’s go 
duct.” Well Um-um 

“No, sir. You are wrong. 
had nothing to do with it.” 

Judge Wi lls bowed his grave ; 
and Courtney flushed und 
implied sarcasm. He moved to th 
dow looking out into the street, hi 
to the room, where Judge Wells’s 
ing voice followed him: 

“Mr. Courtney, I ask your par 
The Court may have allowed itself to 
a little humorously reminded 
‘though he slay me, yet will I believ 
him.’ Knowing your sentiment concen 
ing our Governor, the Court should hay 
restrained itself. On the face of thing: 
little— Well, you mus 
admit it wouldn’t have appeared so wi 
in print, would it? The reform Goy 
ernor personally obliging Mr. Ai?” 

“Tt’s not a question of the Governor 
this time, sir. Mr. Ai is my inform 
ant. He thinks it was, as the paper 
state, a simple question of the prisoner’ 
good conduct.” 

This time the Judge laughed outrigh 

irresistibly. Courtney turned sharp) 
his face crimson. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Courtney,” 
entreated the Judge again. 


‘ 


I remember now. ‘ 


cence, 


too 


it does look a 


“T don’t blame you, sir,” 
Courtney. 


interrupt 
“Tt sounds ridiculous—fro 
And there’s worse to come. T—th 
fact is, sir—I hardly know how to tel 
you.” With an effort he walked wy 
to the desk and stood facing the Judy 
who looked up at him in surprise, seeing 
then for the first time the dark lines w 
der his favorite’s blue eyes, the draw 
look on his features, as one who had bee 
under some heavy strain. The Judge’ 
face grew serious. He waited gravely. 

“ The fact is, sir.—I’ve met Mr. Ai, an 

I like him. T can’t explain it all t 
you; there are reasons why I can’t. 
don’t believe in him—not in all of him 
any more than IT did yesterday, and | 
wouldn’t trust him with a dime of your 
or mine outside of that door, 


me, 


and 
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wouldn’t believe a word he said to either when he was following a complicat 
of us. He’d lie to you or to me in a_ case to its unravelling. He leaned 
moment, or to anybody like us. It’s up ward deliberately as Courtney ended 
to him to do that—as he’d view it. But plucked out Governor Worden’s |e: 
he wouldn’t lie to Miss Ireland, not for from the pigeonhole of his desk. 
any consideration. When he told her, “ Yesterday morning, Mr. Courtney.” 
in my presence, that he had nothing to said, slowly, “I had almost decided 
do with her brother’s pardon, he had not. the man Governor Worden is asking 
I'd stake my life on it. She didn’t know for in this letter was not yet born into ) 
her brother was free until he told her. small horizon. I was about to writ 
I should have tried to break it to her cordingly to the Governor. To-day 
gently. Tle didn’t break it to her. He he paused, looking up again at the ti 
told her at once and outright; but he blue eyes, the’ older, sharpened featyu 
understood her perfectly. He knew just of the young man in whose gay, lig 
how to do it. Tle was beautiful with her hearted fascination he had delighted, 
I can’t use any other word. He does his unwithered old heart he found a 
call her ‘ Kitty ’—but it’s all right. THle’s gering question, a sensitive regret, A 
a coarse brute, a dangerous man in lots yet—the shrewd old brain asserted it 
of ways, but so far as she is concerned, the boy must become the man, the 1 
so far as a number of other things about must know men, he must play the gm 
him are concerned, I was* all wrong. and, playing, take his risk. He held 
Miss Ireland ought not to stay on in his the Governor’s letter to Courtney. 
office, for the name of it, but, as a matter “T wish you would read this over, Mr 
of fact, she is as safe with him as she Courtney. The opportunity is one | 
could be in your own office. TI don’t know should have welcomed at your age. Ther 
what you will say to all this, sir. I don’t is no money in it, but I have never ol 
quite know what T think of it myself. served that obliging an Executive was an 
I only know I’m right—that’s all.” ultimate loss. I believe you are com 
Judge Wells had sat listening silently, petent to handle this matter, and ex- 
looking up into Courtney’s face, his keen actly as the Governor would wish it 
eyes at their keenest, his shrewd old face handled. It is your job if you care to 
concentrating as it would on the bench take it, and I advise you to do so.” 


Fragment 


BY MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


HE melancholy morn is here again. 
T I see her, bending ghostlike over me, 

For in her arms she bears my waking woe... . 
There stands she—with the light of cruel day 
Glittering in her eyes. There waits she, till, 

In sullen agony I lift myself 

And stoop, and let her fasten the great load 
Back in the old, bruised place. 

Ah!—It is there!—* Now straighten up, thou dog, 
And smile, and hurry forth to praise great God 
And greet the day!—Nor dare to let the misery 
Swelling within thee break its bonds and leap 
Up from thy tortured heart and find thy lips, 
In deep-relieving moan. 

Nay, bear it all in silence, smiling,—save 

As thou eanst praise thy God.” 





Sir Mortimer 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER VII 
HEY who saw the full promise of 
| the night in one instant of time 
dashed from their lips and lost in 
josert sands struggled fiercely with their 
fate, Baldry’s great figure at their head, 
Raldry’s great voice shouting encourage- 
ment, they strove to pass the trench, to 
rush upon and overwhelm the masked bat- 
tries, the hidden marksmen. An effect- 
ual chevaua-de-frise, the pointed stakes 
withstood them, tore them, and threw 
them back. Effort upon effort, a wild 
rossing over the interlaced bodies of the 
fallen, a forward rush upon the guns, a 
loud “’Ware the vines!” from Baldry— 
another and a wider ditch, irregular and 
shallow, but lined with thorns like stilet- 
tos, and strung from side to side with 
lianas strong as ropes to entangle, to 
bring prone upon the thorns, the desper- 
ate men who strove in the snare. A 
small band won to the farther side, but 
the shot was as a blast of winter among 
sere leaves, and terribly thinned their 
ranks. All was vain, all hopeless,—to ad- 
vance, destruction; to tarry in that arena 
midst the deadly thunder of the guns, 
‘oss a thing. 
sack, back!” shouted Baldry. “ Back 
through the tunal—back to the Admiral 
at the main battery. Here all’s lost!” 
Above the din rose his voice. Back to 
the one door of safety surged the English, 
but the way was narrow from that pit 
into which they had been betrayed. The 
guns yet spoke; men dropped with an 
answering groan, or with a wild cry to 
their comrades not to leave them behind 
in that fatal trench, upon Death’s har- 
vest-field. How in the murk and rain of 
death could the whole gather the maimed, 
know the living from the dead? Barely 
might the uninjured save themselves, 
give support perhaps to some hurt and 
staggering comrade. Happy were the 
dead; for the fallen whose wounds were 
not mortal, perhaps the fate of the men 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 645.—49 
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of the Minion! Of the company which 
had come with Robert Baldry through the 
tunal, to take by surprise the fortress of 
Nueva Cordoba, hardly a third found 
again its shelter, turned drawn faces to 
the sea, rushed from that death-trap, 
through the bitter and fatal wood, toward 
hillside and plain, and the Admiral’s 
attack upon that fortification which with 
all their force they had twice endeavored 
to storm and found impregnable. 

Baldry himself? Surely he was among 
them!—in that shadowy pass was not 
this his great form—or this—or this? 

“Baldry! Robert Baldry!” cried Sed- 
ley, and there came no answer. High 
and shrill as a woman’s wail rang again 
the young man’s voice: “Captain Rob- 
ert Baldry!” 

“He’s not here, sir,” said a Devon 
man, softly. “God rest his soul!” 

Sedley raised his white face to the 
stars,—then: “On, men, on! We’ve to 
help Sir John, you know!” Tone of 
voice, raised arm, and waving hand, 
subtle and elusive likeness to the leader 
whom he worshipped, upon whom he had 
moulded himself—for the moment it 
was as though Sir Mortimer Ferne had 
cried encouragement to their sunken 
hearts, was beckoning them on to ulti- 
mate victory plucked from present de- 
feat. A cheer, wavering, broken, touch- 
ed with hysteria, broke from throats that 
were dry with the horror of past mo- 
ments. On with Henry Sedley, their 
leader now, they struggled, making what 
mad haste they might through the tunal. 

In wrath and grief, set of face, hot of 
heart, they burst at last from the tunal 
into the open, with sky and sea, the plain, 
the town and the river before them—the 
river where the ships lay in safety, the 
Cygnet and the Phenix close inshore, 
the Mere Honour and the Marigold in 
midstream. The ships in safety!—then 
what meant those distant cries, that 
thrice-repeated booming of a signal-gun, 
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that glare upon the river, those two boats them back, set face again to 1 
filled with rowers making mad haste up but his adversaries, now his « 
the stream, that volley from the Mere numbers, chose not to have it so. 
Honour’s stern-guns, beneath which sank They achieved their purpose, foy | 
one of the hurrying craft? gave them battle on the plain, at his a, 

Turned to stone, they upon the hillside the red light from the river, before iy 
watched disaster at her work. The Cyg- that bitter, triumphant fortress. [,) 
net was the treasure-ship, coequal in and long did they fight in a death stryp. 
size and strength with the Mere Honour, gle, fierce and implacable, wher 
well beloved and well defended. Now was neither asked nor given. Nev! hip. 
for one instant of time a great leap of self bore a charmed life, but many a ge 
flame from her decks lit all the scene and tleman adventurer, many a simp|: 
showed her in her might; it was followed dier or mariner, gasped his last y 
by a frightfui explosion, and the great Spanish pike or sword. Not fifty paces 
ship, torn from her anchorage, wrecked from the river bank Henry Sedley ». 
forever, a flaming hulk, a torch, a pyre, ceived his quietus. He had fought as om 
a portent of irremediable ruin, bore down inspired, all his being tempered to a fine 
the swift current and struck the Phenix. agony of endeavor too high for suffering 

. . . Once more the Mere Honour’s can- or for thought. So now when Ardep 
non thundered loud appeal and warning. caught him, falling, it was with an uw 
In the red light cast by her destroyer the ruffled brow and a smile remote and sweet 
galleon began to sink, and that so rapidly that he looked up at the other’s haggard, 
that her seamen threw themselves over- twisted features. 
board. Yet burning, the Cygnet kept on “ My knighthood’s yet to seek,” he said, 
her way. Borne by the tide, she passed “It matters not. Tell my Captain that 
from the narrow to the wider waters; to- as I fought for him here, so I wait fo 
night a waning star, the morn might find him in Christ His court. Tell my sister 
her a blackened derelict, if indeed there Damaris—” He was gone, and Arien 
was sign of her at all upon the surface rising, slew the swordsman to whom bhi 
of the sea. death was due. 

Around the base of the hill swept the Still fighting, the English reached the 
Admiral and his force. Vain had been brim of the river and the boats that wer 
the attack upon the fortress, heavy the hidden there. The Mere Honour and th 
loss of the English, but it was not the Marigold were now their cities of refug 
Spanish guns that had caused that re- Lost was the town, lost any hope of th 
treat. Where were Robert Baldry and fortress and what it contained, lost th 
his men? What strange failure, un- Cygnet and the Pheniz, lost Henry Se: 
looked-for disaster, portended that heavy ley and Robert Baldry and many a gallar 
firing at the rear of the fortress? ... man besides, lost Sir Mortimer Fen 
The signal-gun! The ships! Gall and vinegar and Dead Sea 

John Nevil and his company left at- and frustrated promise this night | 
tacking, forever, the fortress of Nueva for them who had been conqueror 
Cordoba, and rushed down the hillside and confident. 
toward plain and river. Forth from the They saw the Cygnet, yet burning 
town burst Ambrose Wynch with the upon her way to the open sea; for t! 
guard which had been left in the square— galleon San José, it was gone to joi! 
but where were Robert Baldry and his the caravels. Wreckage strewed tli 
men? Were these they—this dwindled river’s bosom; and for those who | 
band staggering, leaping down from the manned the two ships, destroyer and (de 
heights, led by Henry Sedley, gray, ex- ‘stroyed, where were they? Down wit! 
hausted, speaking in whispers or in the allegartos and the river slime—y' 
strained, high voices? No time was there voyaging with the Cygnet—rushing, ! 
for explanation, bewildered conjecture, pale accusing troop, toward God’s justi 
tragic apprehension. Scarcely had the bar? ... The night was waxing old; th 
three parties joined, when hard upon dawn was coming. Upon the Mere How 
their heels came De Guardiola and all our Baptist Manwood, a brave and hor 
his men-at-arms. Nevil wheeled, fought est soul who did his duty, steered li 
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ship, encouraged his men, fought the 
Spaniard and made no more ado, trained 
his guns upon the landing, and with 
their menace kept back the enemy while, 
hoat-load after boat-load, the English left 
the bank and reached in safety the two 
ships that were left them. 

[he day was breaking in red, intoler- 
able splendor, a terrible glory illumina- 
ting the Mere Honour and the Marigold, 
the river and the sandy shore where 
gathered the flamingoes and the herons 
and the egrets, as the Admiral, standing 
on the poop of the Mere Honour, pressed 
the hands of those his officers that were 
spared to him, and spoke simply and man- 
fully, as had spoken Francis Drake, to 
the gentlemen adventurers who had risk- 
ed life and goods in this enterprise, and 
to the soldiers and mariners gathered in 
the waist; then listened in silence to the 
story of disaster. Nor Robert Baldry nor 
Henry Sedley was there to make report, 
but a grizzled man-at-arms told of the 
trap beyond the tunal into which Baldry 
had been betrayed. “ How did the Dons 
come to know, Sir John? We'll take our 
oath that the trench was newiy dug, and 


sure no such devil’s battery as opened 
on us was planted there before this 


night! ’Twas a traitor or a spy that 
wrought us deadly harm!” He end- 
ed with a fearful imprecation, and an 
echo of his oath came from his fellows 
in defeat. 

Michael Thynne, Master of the Cyg- 
net, a dazed and bleeding figure, snatch- 
ed from the water by one of the Mari- 
gold’s boats, spoke for his ship. “ Came 
to us that were nearest the shore a boat 
out of the shadow—and we saw but four 
or maybe five rowers. ‘ Who goes there? 
ealls I, standing by the big culverin. 
‘The word, or we fire!’ One in the boat 
stands up. ‘ Dione, says he, and on 
comes the boat under our stern.” He put 
up an uncertain hand to a ghastly wound 
in his forehead. . . . “ Well, your Honor, 
as I was saying, they were Spaniards, 
after all, and a many of them, for they 
were hidden in the bottom of the boat. 
‘Dione, says they, and I lean over the 
rail to see if *twere black Humphrey 
clambering up and to know what was 
wanted... . After that I don’t remem- 
ber—but one had a pistolet, I think... . 
There was another boat that came after 


them—and we were but twenty men in 
all. They swarmed over the side and they 
cut us down. They must ha’ found the 
magazine, for they fired the ship—they 
fired the Cygnet, Sir John, and it bore 
down with the tide and struck the 
Phenix.” His voice failing, one caught 
and drew him aside to the chirur- 
geon’s care. 

The Admiral turned to Ambrose 
Wynch, who burst forth with: “ Sir John 
Nevil, as I have hope of heaven, I swear 
I did guard that man as you bade me do! 
The room was safe, the window high 
and barred, the door locked—” 

“T doubt not that you did your duty, 
Ambrose Wynch,” spoke the Admiral. 
“ But the man escaped—” 

“ At the nooning he was safe enough,” 
pursued the other, with agitation. “I, 
going the rounds, looked in and saw him 
sitting on his bed, smiling at me like a 
woman—Satan take his soul! I left 
Ralph Walter in the hall below, and you 
know him for a stanch man... . When 
we heard the Mere Honour’s guns, and 
the town rose against us who were left 
within it, and I and my handful were 
cutting our way out to join you, Walter 
got to my side for a moment. ‘ He’s 
gone!’ says he. ‘When I heard the 
alarum I went to fetch him forth to 
the square with me—and he was not 
there! When he went and how, except 
the devil aided him, I know no more 
than you!’” 

“Where is Ralph Walter?” said the 
Admiral. 

“Dead on the plain yonder!” groaned 
his lieutenant, and sitting down, covered 
his face with his hands. 

From the main-deck arose a long, 
shrill ery. Arden drew a_ shudder- 
ing breath. 

“Tt’s that boy Robin! Had they uot 
bound him he would have thrown him- 
self overboard. I doubt you'll have to 
flog his senses back to him.” 

Robin-a-dale’s voice again, this time 
from the break of the poop;—Robin-a- 
dale himself upon them, his bonds 
broken, his eyeballs starting, a wild blue- 
jerkined Ariel filled with tidings. In 
this moment a scant respecter of persons, 
he threw himself upon Nevil, pointing 
and stammering, inarticulate with the 
wealth of his discovery. The eyes of the 
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two men followed his lean, brown finger. 
. . » Above the quay where boats made 
landing a sand-spit ran out from the 
tamarind-shadowed bank, and now in the 
red dawning the mist that clung to it 
lifted. A man who for an hour had lain 
heavily in the heavy shadow where he 
had been left by De Guardiola’s picked 
men had arisen, and with feeble and un- 
certain steps was treading the sand-spit 
in the direction of the ships. Even as 
Nevil and Arden looked where Robin’s 
shaking forefinger bade them look, he 
raised and waved his hand. It was the 
shadow of an old familiar gesture. .. . 

Before the cockboat reached the point 
he had fallen, first to his knee, then 
prone upon the sand. It was in that deep 
swoon that he was brought aboard the 
Mere Honour and laid in the Admiral’s 
cabin, whence Arden, leaving the chirur- 
geon and Robin-a-dale with the yet un- 
conscious man, presently came forth to 
the Admiral and to Ambrose Wynch and 
asked for aqua vite, then drew his hand 
across his brow and wiped away the cold 
sweat; finally found voice with which to 
load with curses Luiz de Guardiola and 
his ministers. The Admiral, listening, 
kept his still look upon the fortress. 
When Arden had ended his imprecations 
he spoke with a quiet voice: 

“T love a knightly foe,” he said. “ For 
that churl and satyr yonder, may God 
keep him in safety until we come again!” 

“Till we come again!” Arden cried, 
in the fierceness of his unwonted passion. 
“Are we not here? Why is the boat- 
swain calling? Why do we make sail, 
and that so hastily ?” 

“Look!” said Ambrose Wynch, gruff- 
ly, and pointed to the west. “The 
plate-fleet !” 

Those white flecks upon the horizon 
grew larger, swelled to apparent sails. 
Forth from the river’s mouth, out to the 
sparkling sea, put the Mere Honour and 
the Marigold, for they might not tarry to 
meet that squadron. None that looked 
upon Nevil’s face doubted that though 
now he went, he would come again. But 
he must gather other ships, replace his 
dead, renew his strength by the touch of 
his mother earth. Home therefore to 
England, to the friends and foes of a 
man’s own house! To the eastward turn- 
ed the prows of the English ships; the 
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sails filled, the shores slipped pas' 
the town the bells were ringing, . 
plain were figures moving; from 
fortress boomed a gun, and the 
was like a taunt, was like a blow 
the cheek. Swift answer made th: 
non of both ships, and the sullen, d, 
roar awoke the echoes. Taunt m); 
they give for taunt. Three ship 
the English taken, three towns had 
sacked; in sea-fights and in land 
they had been victors! Where wer 
caravels, where the ruined battery at ( 
river’s mouth, where the great magazin 
of Nueva Cordoba? Where was Antonio 
de Castrot—and the galleon San 
was lost to friend as well as fo 
Spaniard no more than Englishinan 
might gather again the sunken treasur 
English ships had sailed the sen 
Spanish called their own, and Envylish 
ships would sail them yet again! ‘hus 
spake the guns, but the hearts of the men 
behind were wrung for the living and the 
dead. The shores slipped by, the for- 
tress hill of Nueva Cordoba lessened to a 
silver speck against the mountains; 
sailing ships, they feared no chas 
those galleons of Spain. Cubagua and 
Coche were passed, behind them fel! the 
mountains of Maccanoa, before them 
spread the waste of waters. Beyond the 
waste there was home, where friend and 
foe awaited tidings of the expedition 
which had gone forth big with promise. 
In the Mere Honour’s state-cabin upon 
the evening of that decisive day were 
gathered a number of: the adventurers 
who had staked life and goods in this 
enterprise. Not all were there who had 
sailed from England to the Spanish seas. 
Then as now England paid tithes of her 
younger sons to violent death. Many 
men were missing whose voices the air 
seemed yet to hold; they had outstripped 
their comrades, they had gone before: 
what bustling highways or what lonely 
paths they were treading, what fare they 
were tasting, for what mark they wer 
making, and upon what long, long ad- 
venture bound—these were hidden things 
to the travellers left behind in this 
murky segment of life. But to the strain- 
ed senses of the men upon whom had not 
yet fallen the upas languor of accepted 
defeat, before whose eyes, whether shut 
or open, yet passed insistent visions of 
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jast night’s events, like an echo, like a 
chade, old presences made themselves felt. 
Swinging lanterns dimly lit the cabin of 
the Mere Honour, and in ranks the 
shadows rose and fell along its swaying 
walls. From without, the sound of the 
eeg came like an inarticulate murmur of 
faraway voices. There were vacant 
places at the table, and upon the long 
benches that ran beneath the stern win- 
lows; yet, indefinably, there seemed no 
less a company than in the days before 
ihe taking of the galleon San José 
and the town of Nueva Cordoba. One 
arose restlessly and looked out upon the 
star-rimmed sea, then in haste turned 
back to the lit cabin and passed his hand 
before his eyes. “I thought I saw the 
Phoenix,” he said, “huge and tall, with 
Robert Baldry leaning over the side.” 
Another groaned, “I had rather see the 
Cygnet, that was the best-loved ship!” 
At the mention of the Cygnet they looked 
towards a door, “ How long his stupor 
holds!” quoth Ambrose Wynch. “ Well, 
God knows ’tis better dreaming than 
awaking!” The docr opened and Sir 
Mortimer Ferne stood before them. 

From the Admiral to the last ne’er-do- 
wee! of a noble house all sprang to their 
feet. “God!” said one, under his breath, 
and another’s tankard fell clattering 
from his shaking hand. Nevil, all the 
calm accustomed state, the iron quiet of 
his nature broken, advanced with agita- 
tion. “ Mortimer, Mortimer!” he cried, 
and would have put his arms about his 

end, but Ferne stayed him with a 
gesture and a look that none might under- 
stand. Behind him came Robin-a-dale, 
slipped beneath his outstretched arm, 
then with head thrown back and defiant 
eyes faced the throng of adventurers. 
“Tle’s mad,” he shrilled. “ My master’s 
mad! He says strange things—but don’t 
you mind them, gentles.... Oh! Sir 
John Nevil, don’t you mind them—” 

“Robin!” said Ferne, and the boy 
was silent. 

Arden pushed forward the huge and 
heavy chair from the head of the board. 
“Stand not there before us like the shade 
of him who was Mortimer Ferne,” he 
cried, his dark face working. “ Sit here 
among us who dearly love you, truest 
friend and noblest gentleman! — Pour 
wine for him, one of you!” 
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Ferne made no motion of acquiescence. 
He stood against the door which had 
shut behind him and looked from man 
to man. “ Humphrey Carewe—and you, 
Gilbert—and you, Giles Arden—why are 
you here upon the Mere Honour? The 
Cygnet is your ship.” None answering 
him, his eyes travelled to others of the 
company. “ You, Darrell, and you, Black 
Will Cotesworth, were of the Pheniz. 
What do you here¢t ... The water 
rushes by and the timbers creak and 
strain. Whither do we go under press 
of sail?” 

Before the intensity of his regard the 
men shrank back appalled. A moment 
passed then. “ My friend, my friend!” 
cried Nevil, hoarsely, “you have suf- 
fered. . . . Rest until to-morrow.” 

The other looked steadfastly upon him. 
“Why, ’tis so that I have been through 
the fires of hell. Certain things were 
teld me there—but I have thought that 
perhaps they were not true, Tell me 
the truth.” 

The silence seemed long before with 
recovered calmness the Admiral spoke, 
“ Take the truth, then, from my lips, and 
bear it highly. . . . As we had plotted so 
we did, but that vile toad, that engrained 
traitor, learning, we know not how, each 
jot and tittle of our plan and escaping 
by some secret way, sold us to disaster 
such as has not been since Fayal in the 
Azores! For on land we fought to no 
avail, and by treachery the Spaniards 
seized the Cygnet, slew the men upon 
her, and fired her powder-room. Aflame 
from stem to stern, she bore down upon, 
struck, and sunk the Phenix. ... Now 
we are the Mere Honour and the Mari- 
gold, and we go under press of sail be- 
cause behind us, whitening the waters 
that we have left, is the plate - fleet 
from Cartagena.” 

“Where is Robert Baldry?” asked 
Ferne. 

“Tn the hands of Don Luiz de Guardi- 
ola—dead or living we know not. He 
and a hundred men came not forth from 
the tunal—stayed behind with death and 

ruin in the snare the Spaniard had set 
for them.” 

“ Where is Henry Sedley ?” 

“He died in my arms, Mortimer, 
thrust through by a pike in that bitter 
fight upon the plain!” Arden made re- 
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ply. “I was to tell you that he waited 
for you in Christ His court.” 

“Then will he wait for aye,” said 
the man who leaned so heavily against 
the “Or till Christ beckons in 
Iscariot.” 

They looked at him, thinking his mind 
distraught, not wondering that it should 
be so. He read their thought and smiled, 
but his eyes, that smiled not, met Arden’s. 
“Great God!” cried the latter, shrank 
back against the table and put out a 
shaking hand. 

Slowly Ferne left the support of the 
wood and straightened his racked frame 
until he stood erect, a figure yet graceful, 
yet stately, but pathetic and terrible, 
bearing as it did deep marks of Spanish 
hatred. The face was ghastly in its 
gleaming pallor, in its effect of a beauti- 
ful mask fitted to tragedy too utter for 
aught but stillness. He wore no doublet, 
and his shirt was torn and stained with 
blood, but in last and subtlest mockery 
De Guardiola had restored to him his 
sword. He drew it now, held the blade 


door. 


across his knee, and with one effort of 
all his strength broke the steel in twain, 
then threw the pieces from him, and 


turned his sunken eyes upon the Admiral. 
“T beg the shortest shrift that you may 
give,” he said. “It was I who, when they 
tormented me, told them all. Hang me 
now, John Nevil, in the starlight.” 

The Admiral’s lips- moved, but there 
came from them no sound, nor was there 
sound in the cabin of the Mere Honour. 
Not the Cygnet nor the Phenix was 
more quiet far away, far below, on the 
gray levels of the sea. At last a voice 
—Ambrose Wynch’s—broke the silence 
that had grown too great to bear. “It 
was Francis Sark,” he said, and again, 
monotonously, “It was Francis Sark— 
it was Francis Sark.” Another swore 
with a great oath, “’Tis as the boy 
says—they’ve crazed him with their tor- 
ments!” Humphrey Carewe: a silent and 
a dogged man, who wore not his heart 
upon his sleeve, broke into a passion- 
ate cry: “Sir Mortimer Ferne! Sir 
Mortimer Ferne!” 

To them all it seemed that the name 
broke the spell that was upon them. The 
name stood for very much. Carewe’s 
outery called up a cloud of witnesses— 
the deeds of a man’s lifetime—and mar- 
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shalled them against this monstroy 
cusation of a sick and whirling 

“You know not what you say!” s; 
Nevil, harshly. “Good and evi! 
blent in you as in all men, but God 

no traitorous stuff in your ma! 
Rest now,—speak to us to-morrow !” 

Again he would have advanced, but the 
man at the door waved him back, smiled 
once more with his lips alone. “ Ah, you 
all are dear to me! But do you know | 
prefer your hatred to your love. (Givyo 
me your hatred and let me go. I am not 
mad nor do I lie to you. . . . Befor 
sunset, when I had borne torment through 
the day, I bore it no longer. They loosed 
me and dashed water in my face, and 
Luiz de Guardiola said over to me the 
words that I had spoken. Then he went 
forth and laid his snares... . And 
Robert Baldry is lost, he and a hundred 
men besides? And Spaniards coming 
down the river took the Cygnet becaus 
they knew the word of the night?” A 
spasm distorted the masklike features, 
but in a moment it was gone. “TI should 
be a madman,” he said, “ for 
walked before you with a high head 
and a proud heart. It seems that | 
knew not myself. ... Now, John Ne- 
vil, enact Drake and send me to join 
Thomas Doughty!” 

The Admiral answered not where he 
stood, covering his eyes with his hand. 

“But Francis Sark—” began Wynch, 
in a shaking voice. 

“T know naught of Francis Sark,” 
Ferne replied. “As I have said so I 
did. I ask no other court than this, no 
farther mercy than my present death. 
. . . John Nevil, for the sake of all that’s 
dead and gone forever, I pray you to 
keep me here no longer!” 

He staggered as he spoke and put his 
hand to his head. “ Mortimer, Mortimer, 
Mortimer!” cried the Admiral. “ Oh, my 
God, let this dream pass!” 

“ Why, the matter needs not God,” said 
Ferne, and laughed. “I am a traitor, 
am I not? Then do to me what was done 
to Thomas Doughty. Only hasten, for 
dead men wait to clutch me, and your 
looks do sear my very brain.” 

Again he reeled. With a ery Robin-a- 
dale sprang toward him. Arden, too, 
was there in time to support the sinking 
figure and guide it to the seat he had 
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»yched forward. Some one held wine to 

e lips. . . » Slow moments passed, then 
Sir Mortimer’s eyes unclosed. The boy 
hung over him, and he smiled upon him, 

smiled with eye and lip. “Ay, ay, 

y. Robin,” he said, “ we'll to the court! 
{nd sweep away these rhymes, for the 
ueen of all my songs dwells there, and I 
shall look into her eyes—and that’s bet- 
ter than singing, lad! Ay, I'll wear the 
solet, and we'll ride beneath the blos- 
coms of the spring. ... But there’s a 
will-o’-the-wisp on the marsh out yonder, 
and here they call it a lost soul—the soul 
f the traitor Aguirre!” 

“ Master, master!” cried the boy. 

Ferne laughed, touching the young 
cheek with long, supple fingers. “ Fame 
s a bubble, lad—let me tell thee that! 
ut then it is rainbow-hued and mirrors 
the sky,—so we'll ride for the bubble, 
lad! and we'll stoop from the saddle 
and gather up Love! And when the bub- 
ble has vanished and Love is dead there’s 
Honor left!” He leaned forward, seeing 
ind hearing where was neither sound nor 
sight. There was gayety in his face. To 
the men who stared upon him it was a 
fearful thing that he who had lost his 
battle should wear once more the look 
which they had seen a thousand times. 
He raised his hand. 

“To you not hear the drums beat and 
the trumpets blow—far away, far away? 
Let me whisper—there’s one that comes 
home in triumph. ... Ay, your Grace, 
‘twas I that took Santo Domingo in His- 
paniola, and on the mainland the very 
rich cities of Puerto Cabello, Santa 
Marta, La Guayra, Cartagena, Nombre 
de Dios and Panama. Manoa I reserve, 
—'tis a seeret city, and all who know a 
secret must keep it, else . . . Robin! 
Robin, rid me of these babblers. She’s 
coming!—all in white—like blown spray 
—but she bears no roses. Lilies, lilies! 
—white samite like her robe—but her 
eyes are tured away. Let her pass, ye 
fools!’ She’s the word of the night. Ha! 
Hal” He staggered to his feet, swaying 
forward, elutching at the empty air as 
at a man’s throat, and again his laugh 
rang through the cabin. “So you twist- 
ed it from me, Spanish dog!—so I raved 
out my heart as toa woman? Then, Don 
Sathanas, we’ll go home together and all 
the soldiery of hell shall not unlock our 
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embrace!” He grappled with an in- 
visible foe—bent him backward farther 
and farther over the brink of the world— 
went down with him into unplumbed 
darkness... . 

They judged not the Captain of the 
Cygnet for a craven and a traitor, for, 
day after day and day after day, he lay 
in the Admiral’s cahin, so ill a man that 
the coasts: of Death seemed nearer than 
those of England, and man’s condemna- 
tion an idle thing, seeing that so soon he 
must face another Justiciar. So near at 
times to that ultimate shore did he drift 
that those who watched him saw the 
shadow on his face. When the shadow 
was deep they waited with held breath; 
when it somewhat lifted they sorrowed 
that the tide had brought him back. He 
was of those changelings from a fortunate 
land to whom Love clings when Faith has 
covered her head and turned away. They 
that in heaviness of heart loved him still 
grieved that he might not touch the dark 
shore. Better, far better, to lay hold of 
it so, to go quietly in the not unhappy 
fever-dream, wandering of old days, reck- 
ing naught of the new. So the matter 
might be adjudged elsewhere, but in this 
world glozed and softened. 

The days went on and still Fate played 
with him, drew him forward, plucked 
him back. What fancies he had; what 
wild excursions he made into dizzy, 
black, and horror-haunted regions; what 
eons he- lived beneath the seas that 
stifled; by what winds he was whirled, 
through space, past burning orbs that 
neither warmed nor lighted the all- 
surrounding night; in what Titanic maze 
he was lost, lost forever, he and Pain 
that was his brother, from whom he might 
not part;—the sick brain made a hell 
and languished in the world it had 
created! At other times, when the dark 
coasts were near and the current very 
swift, pale paradises opened to him, where 
he lay for centuries, nor hot nor cold, 
neither waking nor sleeping, not in joy 
and not in sorrow. Then the stopped 
pendulum swung again, and the dreams 
came fast and faster. At times his 
brain turned from its mad clash with 
gigantic, formless, elemental things to 

rest in the beaten ways. They that 
listened heard the adventurer speak, 
heard the courtier and the poet and the 
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lover, but never once the traitor. Of the 
fortress of Nueva Cordoba and of what 
had happened therein, of a Spaniard 
noble but in name, of an English knight 
and leader who had not endured, who, 
where many a simple soul had stood fast 
to the end, had redeemed his body with 
his honor, the man who raved of all 
things else made no mention. Now with 
the sugared and fantastic protestation 
demanded by court fashion and the 
deep, chivalric loyalty of his type he 
spoke to the Queen of England, and now 
he was with Sidney at Penshurst, Plato- 
nist, poet, Arcadian. Now he lived over 
old adventures, old voyages, past battles, 
wrongs done and wrongs received, unre- 
membered loves and hatreds, and now he 
walked with Damaris Sedley in the gar- 
den of his ancient house of Ferne. 

Then at last he came to a land where 
he lay and watched always a small round 
of azure wave and sky, lay idly with no 
need of thought or memory, until, after 
a lifetime of the sapphire round, it oc- 
curred to him to put forth a wasted hand, 
touch a sun-embrowned one, and whisper, 
“Robin!” It was a day later, the ships 
nearing the Grand Canary, and land 


birds flying past his circlet of sky and 
ocean, when, after lying in silence for 
an hour with a faint frown upon his 
brow, he at last remembered, and turned 
his face to the wall. 


CHAPTER VIII 

N a small withdrawing-room at White- 

hall an agreeable young gentleman 
pensioner, in love with his own voice, 
which was in truth mellifluous, read 
aloud to a knot of the Queen’s ladies. 
The room looked upon the park, and the 
pale autumn sunshine flooding it made 
the most of rich court raiment, purple 
hangings, green rushes on the floor, 
lengths of crimson velvet designed for a 
notable piece of arras, and kindled into 
flame the jewels upon white and flying 
fingers embroidering upon the velvet the 
history of King David and the wife 
of Uriah. 

“*Tt is not the color that commendeth a 
good painter,’” read the gentleman pen- 
sioner, “‘ but the good countenance; nor 
the cutting that valueth the diamond, but 
the virtue; nor the gloze of the tongue 
that tryeth a friend, but the faith.’ ” 
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Mistress Damaris Sedley put the need). 
somewhat slowly through the velvet. | 
fancy busy with other embroidery, , 
so much listening to the spoken words 
as pursuing in her mind a sweet and 
passionate rhetoric of her own. 

“*Of a stranger I can bear much.” 
went on the Lydian tones, “‘ for I know 
not his manners; of an enemy more, for 
that all proceedeth of malice; all things 
of a friend if it be but to try me, nothing 
if it be to betray me. I am of Scipio’s 
mind, who had rather that Hannibal 
should eat his heart with salt than that 
Lelius should grieve it with unkindness: 
and of the like with Lelius, who chose 
rather to be slain with the Spaniards 
than suspected of Scipio.’ ” 

Damaris quite left her work upon 
Bathsheba’s long gold tresses and sat 
with idle hands, her level gaze upon noth- 
ing short of the great highway of the sea 
and certain ships thereon. Where now 
was the ship?—off what green island, 
what strange, rich shore? 

On went the gentleman pensioner: “ ‘| 
can better take a blister of a nettle than 
a prick of a rose; more willing that a 
raven should peck out my eyes than a 
dove. To die of the meat one liketh not 
is better than to surfeit of that he loveth; 
and I had rather an enemy should bury 
me quick than a friend belie me when 
T am dead,’ ” 

The reader made pause and received 
his due of soft plaudits. But Damaris 
dreamed on, the gold thread loose between 
her fingers. She was the fairest there, 
and the gentleman was piqued because 
she looked not at him, but at some fine 
Arachne web of her own weaving. 

“ Sweet Mistress Damaris—” he began; 
and again, “ Fair Mistress Damaris 
but Damaris was counting days and 
heard him not. A lesser beauty left her 
work upon King David’s crown to ' agh 
aloud, with some malice and some envy 
in her mirth. “ Prithee, let her alone! 
She will dream thus even in the presence. 
But I have a spell will make her awaken.” 
She leaned forward and called “ Dione!” 
then with renewed laughter sank back 
into her seat. “Lo! you now—” 

The maid of honor, who at her own 
name stirred not, at the name of a poet's 
giving had started from her dream with 
widened eyes and an exquisite blush. 




















The startled face which for one moment 
che showed her laughing mates was of a 
beauty so intelligent and divine that, 

it so she looked, a many King 
Davids had found excuse for loving one 
Bathsheba. Then the inner light which 
had so informed every feature sought 
again its shrine, and Mistress Damaris 
Sedley, who was of a nature admirably 
poised and a wit most ready, lifted with 
the latest French shrug the jest from her 

shoulders to those of another: “ Oh, 
madam! was it you who spoke? Surely 
I thought it was your dead starling that 
you taught to call you by that name—but 
whose neck you wrung when it called 
it once too often!” 

Ilaving shot her forked shaft and come 
ff vietor, she smiled so sweetly upon the 
gentleman pensioner that for such ample 
thanks he had been reading still had she 
not risen, laid her work aside, and with 
a deep and graceful courtesy to the merry 
group left the room, When she was gone 

ithed, and another laughed, and a 
third breathed, “O the heavens! to love 
iid be leved like that!” 

Damaria threaded the palace ways until 
he reached the chamber which she shared 
with a laughter-loving girl from her own 

untryside, Closed and darkened waa 
the little room, but the maid of honor, 
moving te the window, drew the hangings 
nd let the sunshine in, From a cabinet 
le took a book in manuseript, then with 
tin her hands kneeled upon the window- 

and looked out upon the Thames, 

She did not read what was written upon 
he leaves; those canzones and sonnets 
that were her love-lettera were known to 
her by heart, but she liked to feel them in 
her hands while her gaze went down the 
river that had borne his ship out to sea, 
Where was now the ship? Like a white 
ou-bird her faney followed it by day and 
by night, now here, now there, through 
form and sunshine, It waa of the dignity 
her nature that she could look stead- 
tly upon the vision of it in storm or in 
battle. There were times when she was 
ure that it was in danger, when her 
every breath was a prayer, and there 
wore times, as on this soft autumnal day, 
When her spirit drowsed in a languor of 
content, a sweet assurance of all love, all 
life to come, His words lay beneath her 
hand and in her heart; she pressed her 
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brow against the glass, and as from a 
watch-tower looked out upon the earth, 
a fenced garden, and the sea a sure path 
and Time a strong ally speeding her 
lover’s approach. For a long time she 
knelt thus, lapped in happy dreams; then 
the door opened and in came her cham- 
ber fellow. “ Damaris!” she said, and 
again, “Oh, Damaris, Damaris!” 

Damaris arose from the window-seat 
and laid her love-letters away. “In 
trouble again, Cecily?” she asked, and 
her voice was like a caress, for the girl 
was younger than herself. “I know 
thy ‘Oh, Damaris, Damaris!’” She 
closed the cabinet, then turning, put her 
arm around her fellow maid, “ What 
is’t, sweeting ?” 

Cecily slipped to her knees, hiding her 
face in the other’s shim.nering skirts. 
“Thou’rt so dear, so good, and so 
proud, ... J As soon as I might I ran 
hither, for every moment T feared to see 
thee enter! Thou wouldst have died 
hadst thou heard it there in the great 
antechamber, where they crowd and whia- 
per and talk aloud—and some, T know, are 
glad. ... The ships, Damaria — yeater- 
night two of the ships came home.” 

She spoke incoherently, with sob 
bing breath, but grace illy the form to 
which she clung had grown rigid, “ Two 
of the ships have come home,” repeated 
Damaris, “ Which came not home?” 

“The Cygnet and the Star,” 

The maid of honor, wnelasping the 
girl’s hands, glided from her reach, 
“Let me go, good Cis!—Why, how ati- 
fling is the day!” She put her hand to 
her ruff, as though to loosen it, but the 
hand dropped again to her side, The 
silken coverlet upon the bed was awry; 
she went to it and laid it smooth with 
unhurried touch, From a bowl of late 
flowers crimson petals had fallen upon 
the table; she gathered them up, and 
going to the easement, gave them, one by 
one, to the winds outside, 

“Damaria, Damaria, Damaria!” cried 
the frightened girl. 

“Ay, I have heard him call me 
that,” anawered the other, “ Sometimes 
Damaria, sometimes Dione, When did 
he die?” 

“Oh, I bring no news of his death!” 
exclaimed Cecily, “ Sir Mortimer Ferne 
is herein London,” 
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Damaris, swaying forward, caught at a 
heavy settle, sank to her knee, and laid 
her brow against the wood. Cecily, gaz- 
ing down upon her, saw her cheek glow 
pure carnation, saw the quivering of the 
long eyelashes and the happy trembling 
of the lip. Presently the wave of color 
fled; she unclosed her eyes, raised her 
head. “ But there was something, was 
there not, to be borne? . . . God forgive 
me, I had forgot that I have a brother!” 

Cecily, whose courage was ebbing, be- 
gan to deal in evasions. “ Indeed I know 
not as to thy brother. I am not sure 
—mayhap I did not hear him named. 
. . » They said so many things—all might 
not be true.” 

Damaris arose from the settle. “TI will 
have thy meaning, Cis. ‘They said so 
many things.’—Who are ‘ they ’?” 

Cecily bit her lip and dashed away 
fast-starting tears. “Oh, Damaris, all 
who have heard—all the court—his 
friends and thine and his foes. The 
matter’s all abroad. The Queen hath 
letters from Sir John Nevil—he hath 
been sent for to the Privy Council—” 

“Sir John Nevil hath been sent for ?— 
Why not Sir Mortimer Ferne?.. . Is 
he ill? Is he wounded ?” 

Cecily wrung her hands. “Now I 
must tell thee ... It is his honor that 
doth suffer. There is a thing that he 
did.—He hath confessed, or surely there 
were no. believing. .-. . Damaris, they 
call him traitor. ... Ah!” 

“ Ay, and I’ll strike thee again an thou 
say that again!” cried Damaris. 

The younger woman shrank before the 
angry eyes, the disdain of the smiling 
lips. Abruptly Damaris moved from the 
frightened girl. Upon the wall, above a 
dressing-table, hung a Venetian mirror. 
The maid of honor looked at her image 
in the glass, then with flying fingers 
undid and laid aside her ruff, sub- 
stituting for it a structure of cobweb 
lace, between whose filmy walls were 
displayed her white throat and bosom. 
Around her throat she clasped three rows 
of pearls, and also wound with pearls her 
dark-brown hair. Her eyes were very 
bright, but there was no color in her face. 
Skilfully she remedied this, until with 
shining eyes and that false bloom upon 
her cheeks one would have sworn she 
was as joyous as she was fair. 


Cecily, watching her with a beating 
heart, at last broke silence: “Oh, Dg. 
maris, whither are you going?” 

Damaris looked over her shoulder. 
“After a while I will be sorry that | 
struck thee, Cis... . I am going to talk 
with men.” She clasped a gold chaiy 
about her slender waist, dashed scented 
water upon her hands, glanced at her 
full and sweeping skirts of green silk 
shot with silver. “T have broken my 
fan,” she said; “ wilt lend me thy great 
plumed one?” Cecily brought the splen- 
did toy. The maid of honor took it from 
her; then, with a last glance at the mirror, 
swept towards the door, but on th 
threshold turned and came back for one 
moment to her chamber fellow. “ For. 
give me, Cis,” she said, and kissed the 
girl’s wet cheek. 

The great anteroom had its usual 
throng of courtiers, those of a day and 
those whose ghosts might come to haunt 
the floors that their mortal feet so oft 
had trodden. Men of note and worth 
were there, and men of no other signifi- 
cance than that wrought by rich apparel. 
Here men brought their dearest hopes 
and fears, and here they came to flaunt 
a feather or to tell a traveller’s tale. It 
was the place of deferred hopes and the 
place of poisoned tongues, and the place 
in which to suck the last sweet drop in 
an enemy’s cup of trembling. It was the 
haunt of laughter and of fevered wit 
and of rivalry in all things, and here the 
heaviest of heart was not unlike to be 
the lightest of wit. The spirit of party 
never left its walls, and Ambition was its 
chamberlain. The envied and the envious 
walked there, and there hung the sword 
of Damocles and the invisible balances. 
Here, in one corner, might lord it one « 
whom Fortune broadly smiled, while 
around him buzzed the gilded parasites, 
and here, ten feet away, his rival felt 
the knife turn in his heart. To-morrow 
—to-morrow’s old trick of legerdemain! 
there the knife, here the smiling face, and 
for the cloud of sycophants mere chang 
of venue. It was a land of air-castles 
and rainbow gold, a fool’s paradise and 
the garden where grew most thickly the 
apples of Sodom. In it were caged al! 
greed, all extravagance, all jealousics; 
hopes, fears, passions that may be born 
of and destroy the soul of man; and with- 
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‘n it also flamed splendid . lly and fealty 
to some fixed star, and courage past dis- 
puting, and clear love of God and 
» country. Yonder glass of fashion and 
mould of form had stood knee-deep in 
» Irish bog keeping through a winter's 
cht a pack of savages at bay; this jester 
a noble’s elbow knew when to speak 
earnest; and this, a suitor with no 
nresent in his hand, so lightly esteemed 
scarce to seem an actor in the pageant, 
ght to-night take his pen and give to 
fter-time a priceless gift. Soldiers, idle 
vallants, gentlemen and officers of the 
vurt; men of law and men of affairs; 
hurechmen, poets, foreigners, spend- 
thrifts, gulls, satellites, and kinsmen of 
rreat lords; the wise, the foolish, the 
noble and the base—up and down moved 
he restless, brilliant throng. Some ex- 
tement was toward, for the great room 
izzed with talk. The courtiers drew 
ogether in groups, and it seemed that 
1 man’s name was being bandied to and 
ro, dark shuttleecock to this painted 
throng. Damaris Sedley, entering the 
antechamber, swam into the ken of a num- 
ber of eager players gathered around a 
gentleman of flushed countenanee, who 
th swiftness and dexterity was wreak- 
} ing old grudges upon the shuttlecock, 
One of the audience trod upon the 
nlaversa toe: each courtier bowed until 
} word atood out a atraight line of 
tool; the maid of honor eurtaied, waved 
oy fan, let her handkerchief fall to the 
floor, To seize the pieee of lawn all 
entered the lista, for the lady waa very 
henutiful, and of a seductive, fine, and 
ubtle charm; a favorite also of the 
Queen, who, Narelssua-like, saw only her 
vn beauty, and believed that Sir Mor- 
timer Ferne’s veiled divinity was rather 
to be found on Olympus than upon the 
plains beneath, In sheer loveliness, with 
lips like a pomegranate flower, mobile face 
f clear pallor, and, beneath level brows, 
es whose color it was hard to guess at 
and whose depths were past all sounding, 
Mistress Damaris Sedley held her small 
1 head high and went her graceful way, 
“3 moving as one enchanted over the thorny 
. floor of the court. She had great charm. 
Once it had been said beneath a royal 
mmissioner’s breath that here in this 
portionless girl was a twin sorceress to 
the Queen who dwelt at Tutbury. 
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Sorceress enough, at least, was she to 
draw to herself speech and thought of 
this particular group; to make those who 
were ignorant of her relation to the 
shuttlecock think less of the treasure of 
Spain than of the treasure which their 
eyes beheld, and those who had been his 
friends, who guessed at whom had been 
levelled those fair arrows of song, to 
start full ery (when they had noted that 
she was merry) upon other matters than 
lost ships and men. It was not long that 
she would have it so. “ As I entered, sir, 
I heard you name the Star. That was one 
of Sir John Nevil’s ships. Is there news 
of his adventure ?”’ 

The man to whom she spoke, some mere 
Hedon of the court, fluttered in the frank 
sunshine of her look, “Fair gentle- 
woman,” he began, pomander- ball in 
hand, “had you a venture in that ship? 
Then the less beauteous Amphitrite hath 
played highwayman to your wealth, Now 
if I might, drawing from the storehouse 
of your smiles inveterate Courage, dub 
myself your Valor, and so to the reseue—” 

“Oh, sir, at onee T dismiss you to 
Amphitrite’s court!’ eried the lady. 
“Master Darrell,’—to a dark-browed, 
saturnine personage,—“tell me less of 
Amphitrite and more of the truth, 
The Star—” 

He whom she addressed loved not the 
ahuttlecock, thought one woman but 
falaer than another, and made parade of 
blunt apeech, Now a shrug of the ahoul- 
der accompanied hia anawer, “ The Star 
went dewn montha ago, off the Grand 
Canary, in a atorm by night,” 

* Alack the day!” eried Damaria, “ But 
God, not man, sendeth the storm! Was 
none save dl ¢” 

“All were saved,” went on her grim 
informant; “but well for them had they 
died with their ship, in the salt sea— 
Captain Robert Baldry and his men 

A murmur ran through the group, 
which now numbered more than one who 
could have shrewdly guessed to whom 
this lady had given her love. Some would 
have stayed Black Darrell, but not the 
Queen herself could have bidden him on 
with more imperious gesture than did 
Damaris. “ Saved from the sea—but bet- 
ter they had drowned! You speak in 
riddles, Master Darrell. Where are Cap- 
tain Robert Baldry and his men?” 
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A young man hurriedly approached 
them from another quarter of the room. 
Men bowed low as he passed, and the 
circle about the maid of honor received 
him with a deference it scarce had shown 
to Beauty’s self. 

“Ha, Mistress Damaris!” he cried, 
with somewhat of a forced gayety, “ my 
sister sends messages to you from Wil- 
ton! The day is fair—wilt walk with 
me in the garden and hear her letter ?”’ 

The maid of honor gave him no an- 
swer; stood smiling, the plumed fan 
waving, her eyes fixed upon Black Dar- 
rell, who seorned to budge an inch for 
any court favorite and friend of the 
shuttlecock’s. Damaris repeated her 
question, and he answered it with relish. 

“ Betrayed to the Spaniard, madam,— 
they and many a goodly gentleman and 
tall fellow beside! If they died, they 
died with curses on their lips, and if 
they live, they bide with the Holy Office 
or in the galleys of Spain.” 

He who had joined the group inter- 
rupted him sternly. “ This, sir, is no 
speech for gentle ears. Madam, beseech 
you, come with me into the long walk.” 

The courage of a fighting race looked 


” 


from the maid of honor’s darkening eyes. 


The small head and slender, aching 
throat were held with pride, and the 
hand searce trembled with which she 
waved Cecily’s plumed fan. “I have a 
venture in this voyage,” she said. “ Cer- 
tes, the value of a pearl necklace, and I 
will know if I am beggared of it! More- 
over, dear Sir Philip, English courage 
and English tragedy do move me more 
than all the tangled woes of Arcadia. .. . 
Master Darrell, I have hopes of thy be- 
ing no courtier, thou dost speak so to the 
point. Again, again,—there were three 
ships, the Mere Honour, the Marigold, 
and the Cygnet—” 

“They took a great galleon of Spain,” 
said Black Darrell, “ very rich,—enough 
so to have paid your venture a hundred 
times over, lady, and they stormed a town, 
and might have taken a great castle, for 
they landed all their forces, of which Sir 
John Nevil made admirable disposition. 
But there was an Achan in the camp, 
a betrayer high in place, who laid his 
body and his life in the balance against 
his honor. The Svanish guns mowed 
down the English; they fell into pits 
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upon -pointed stakes; Spanish hors: 
rode them under. Meanwhile the ( 
traitorous as its Captain—” 

“Traitorous as its Captain?” fla 
the maid of honor. “ But on, sir. 
Afterwards there will be accounting 
so vile a falsehood!” 

Another movement and murmur 
through the group, checked by Dama: 
raised hand and burning eyes. 
sir, on!” 

Darrell shrugged. “Oh, madam, 
loyal Cygnet would have it that that f 
cockatrice the galleon was her own! 
in flame and thunder they kissed; 
now, quiet enough, they lie upon th 
floor, they and the spilled treasure.” 

Damaris moistened her lips. “ W 
are the brave and gallant gentle: 
who led this venture? Where is Sir | 
Nevil? Where is Sir Mortimer Ferne?” 

Darrell would have answered b! 
enough, but the man who had interf 
before now pushed the other aside, cam 
close to the maid of honor, and gs) 
with decision. “Gentlemen, this 
had a brother of much promise who s: 
upon the Cygnet. ... Ah! you per 
that such converse in her presence is 1 
gentle nor seemly.” He took Dam: 
hand; it was quite cold. “ Sweet | 
he said, in a low voice, “come with 
from out this gallimaufry.” H« 
nearer, so that none but she could | 
“T will tell you all. It fits not witl 
dignity of your sorrow that you s! 
remain here.” 

Damaris’s bosom rose and fell in a lo 
shuddering sigh. The room that wa 
large and bright swam before her, 
peared to grow narrow, dark, and stifling. 
A hateful and terrible presence 
shadowed her; it was as though she | 
but to put forth her hand to toucl 
coffin-lid. She no longer saw the for 
about her, searce felt the pressur 
Sidney’s hand, knew not, so brave a | 
was she, so fixed her habit of the co 
that she smiled upon the group she 
leaving and swept them a formal curtsy. 
She found herself in the deserted outer 
gallery with Sidney,—they were in 
recess of a window, and he was speaking. 
She put her hand to her brow. “ Is Henry 
Sedley dead?” she asked. 

He answered her as simply: “ Yes, 
lady, bravely dead—a good knight who 
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Court 
are but 


steadfastly to that noblest 
which all earthly courts 
ed copies.” 

\s he spoke, he regarded her anxiously, 

aring @ swoon or a cry, but instead she 
smiled, looking at him with dazed eyes, 
and her white hand yet at her forehead. 

am his only sister,” she said, “and 
have no father nor mother nor brother. 
have been much together—all our 
es—and we are tender of each other. 

. Death! I never thought that death 

iid touch him; no, not upon this 

vage.—There was one who swore to 

ird him.” 

Her companion made no answer, and 
she stood for a few moments without 
further word or motion, slowly remem- 

ring Darrell’s words. Then a slight 
ifting of her head, a gradual stiffen- 
ing of her frame; her hand fell, and the 
pression of her face changed — no 

eech, but parted lips, and eyes that at 

‘e appealed and commanded. She might 
have been some dark queen of a statelier 
world awaiting tidings that would make 
or mar. He was the most chivalric, the 

loved spirit of his time, and his heart 
ed that, like his own Amphialus, he 

ist deal so sweet a soul so deadly a 
blow. Seeing that it must be so, he told 
quietly and with proper circumstance, not 
the wild exaggeration and tales of afore- 
thought treason which rumor had caught 
up and flung into the court, but the story 
as Sir John Nevil had delivered it to the 
Privy Council. Even so, it was, inevita- 
bly, to this man and this woman, the story 
of one who had spoken where he should 
have bitten out his tongue; who, all un- 
willingly it might be, had yet betrayed his 
comrades, who had set a’slur and a stain 
upon his order. 

“He himself aceuseth himself,” ended 
the speaker, with a groan. “ Avoweth 
that, wrung by their hellish torments, he 
made his honor of no account; prayeth 
for death.” 

Damaris stood 
mullioned window. 

“Where is he?” she asked, and there 
was that in her voice which a man might 
not understand. He paused a moment as 
for consideration, then drew from his 
doublet a folded paper, gave it to her, 
The maid of honor, 


upright against the 


and turned aside. 
opening it, read: 
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To Sir Philip Sidney, Greeting: 

Doubtless thou hast heard by now cf 
how all mischance and disaster befell the 
adventure. For myself, who was thy 
friend, I will show thee in lines of thy 
own making what men hereafter (and 
justly) will say of me who am thy friend 
no longer: 


“ His death-bed peacock’s folly, 
His winding-sheet is shame. 
His will, false seeming wholly. 
His sole executor blame.” 


Lo! I have given space enough to a 
coward’s epitaph. Of our friendship of 
old I will speak no farther than to cry 
lo its fleeing shadow for one last favor— 
then all’s past, 

I wish to have speech, alone, with Mis- 
tress Damaris Sedley. It must be quick- 
ly, for I know not what the Queen’s dis- 
position of me may be. For God’s sake, 
Philip Sidney, get me this! I am not yet 
under arrest—I am hard by the Palace, 
at the Bell Inn—You may effect it if 
you will. God knows you have a silver 
tongue and she a heart of gold! I trust 
her to give me speech with her as I trust 
you to find the way. 

Time was, thy friend; time is, thy 
suppliant only. Mortimer FErne. 

O Sidney, Sidney! I am not alto- 
gether base! 


The maid of honor folded the letter, 


keeping it, however, in her hand. Her 
companion, turning toward her, chanced 
to see her face of sombre horror, of wide, 
tearless eyes, and would look no more. 
To themselves the two were modern of the 
moderns, ranked in the forefront of the 
present; courtier, statesman, and poet of 
the day, exquisite maid of honor whose 
every hour convention governed,—yet the 
face upon which in one revealing moment 
he had gazed seemed not less old than the 
face of Helen—of Medea—of Ariadne; 
not less old and not less imperishably 
beautiful. Neither spoke of her idyl 
turned to a crowder’s song. Knowing 
that there were no words which she could 
bear, he waited, his mind filled with deep 
pity, hers with God knows what com- 
plexity, what singleness of feeling, until 
at last a low sound—no intelligible word 
—came from her throat. The plumed fan 
dropped the length of its silken cord, and 
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her hands went out for help that should 
yet be 
expressing 


voiceless, assuming everything, 
nothing. He met her call 
as three years later he met, at Zutphen, 
the agony of envy, the appeal against 
intolerable thirst, in the eyes of a com- 
mon soldier. 

“ No command concerning him has yet 
been given,” he said, gently. “I 
him mask and cloak—he came by yonder 
way,—met me here. .. . There were few 
.. » His humor is that of glan- 
cing steel.” 

“That is as it 
the maid of honor. 

Her companion parted the hangings 
which separated the two from the gallery. 
“Tle awaits behind yonder door where 
stands the boy.” Ceremoniously he took 
her hand and led her to an entrance be- 
side which leaned a slender lad in a 
ragged blue jerkin and hose. “ Robin, 
you will watch yonder at the great 
Sweet lady, I stand here, and 
none shall But remember that 
the time is short—at any moment the 
gallery may fill.” 

“There is no long time needed,” said 
Damaris. 


sent 


words, 


should be,” answered 


doors. 


enter. 


In her voice there was no an- 
ger nor shame nor poignant grief, but 
she spoke as in a dream, and her face 
when she turned it toward him was 
strange once more, like the face of Fatal 
Love rising clear from the crash of its 
universe. She had drunk the half of a 


bitter cup, and the remainder she must 


drink; but when all was said, she was 
going, after weary months, to see the 
face of the man she loved. Philip Sid- 
ney lifted the latch of the door, saw her 
enter, and let it fall behind her. 

The room in which she found herself 
was ruddy with firelight, the flames color- 
ing the marble chimney-piece and causing 
faint shadows to chase one another across 
an arras embroidered with a hunting 
Upon a heavy table were thrown 
a cloak and mask. 

The man who had worn them turned 
from the window, came forward a few 
paces, and still. Damaris put 
forth her hand and leaned for strength 
against the carved chimney - piece —a 
beautiful woman in the heart of the 
glow from the fire. At first she said 
no word, for she was thinking dully. “ If 
he comes no nearer, it must be true. If 


scene, 


stood 
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he crosses not the shadow on 
between us, it must be 
she asked, in a low voice, 

“Ts it true?” 

In the profound silence that foll 
she made a step forward out of the 
glow toward the bar of shadow. | 
stayed her with a gesture of his han 

“ Yes, it is true,” he said. “ It is t 
unless, indeed, there be answe! 
Pilate’s ‘What is truth? For my 
I walk in a whirling world and a darkn 
shot with fire. Did I do this thing? Yea, 
verily, I did! Then, seeing that I dwell 
not in Edmund Spenser’s faerie-land, 
believe that an enchanter’s wand may 
make white seem black and black se 
white, I now see myself nakedly as I am, 
—a man who knew not himself; a sword, 
jewel-hilted, with a blade of lath; a gay 
masker whom, his vizard torn away, t! 
servants thrust forth into the cold! 1] 
my own assassin, forger, abhorred foo]! 

He paused, and the embers fell, gr 
ing gray in the silence. At last | 
spoke again, in a changed voice. “ T! 
brother, lady. ... There will not lack 
those to tell thee that I tripped him w 
my foot, that I slew him with my d 
ger. It is not true, and yet I count n 
self his murderer. ... See the shad 
at thy feet, the heavy shadow that lies 
between you and me!... How ma) 
say that I would have given my life { 
him who was thy brother and my charg 
whom for his own sake I loved, when | 
gave not my life, when I bought my lif 
with his and many another’s? . . . Thou 
dost well to say no word, but I wouldst 
that thou didst not press thy hands 
against thy heart, nor look at me wit! 
those eyes. A little longer and I will 
let thee go, and Sidney’s sister will co: 
fort thee and be kind to thee.” 

“What else?” said Damaris, beneat! 
her breath. “ What else? O God! to bi 
a woman and have no tears!” 

Ferne drew from his doublet a knot 
soiled ribbon. Again he was speaking, 
but not with the voice he had used be- 
fore. “Thy favor. ...I have brought 
it back to thee—but not stainless, n 
worn in triumph. . . . There is a fortress 
and a town that I see sometimes in a 
dream, and the governor of them both 
is a nobleman of Spain—Don Luiz (de 
Guardiola, Governor of Nueva Cordoba. 


the f] 
true.” At 


no 



















He filched from me my honor, but left 
me life that I might taste death in life. 
He set me on the river sands that I 
mig ht eall to the ships I had not sunken 
nd to the comrades I had not slain. 
He gave me back my sword that in the 
, of the Mere Honour, in my leader’s 
esence, I might break the blade in 
n. He restored me this when he had 
ground it beneath his heel!—No, no, I 
will not have you speak! But was he not 
, subtle gentleman? ... Now, by your 
leave, I shall burn the ribbon.” 
He crossed to the great fireplace and 
threw the length of velvet ribbon into 
lowing hollow. It caught and blazed 
and illuminated his face. Damaris 
moved also, groping with her hands for 
the chair beside the table. Finding it, 
she sank down, outstretched her arms 
n the board, and bowed her head upon 
Through the faintness and the 
leaden horror that weighed her down she 
heard Ferne’s voice, at first yet monot- 
nous and low, at the last an irrepres- 
ery of passion: 
‘ Now there is no longer troth between 
ind all thy days, by summer and by 
vinter, thou mayst listen unabashed to 
tales of such as I. If I am named to 
thou needst not blush, for now I 
have seared away that eve above the river, 






















that morn at Penshurst. And there will 
be no more singing, and men will soon 
forget, as thou too—as thou too must 
forget! I loved; I love; but to thy lips 





and thy dark, dark eyes, and thy whole 
sweet self I say farewell. . . . Farewell!” 

She was aware of his step beside her; 
knew that he had lifted the cloak and 
mask from the table; thought that but 
for this all-enfolding heaviness she 
would speak. ... The door opened, and 
Sidney’s voice reached her in a low, per- 
emptory “ At once!” A pause that seem- 
ed filled with laboring breath, then 
footsteps passed her; the door closed. 

. Alone, she rose to her feet, stood for 
a moment with her hands at her temples, 
then moved with an uncertain step to the 
fire, where she sank down upon the rushes 
and tried to warm herself. Something 
among the ashes drew her attention. In 
went her hand, and out came a charred 
end of velvet ribbon. 

She sat before the fire for some time, 
dully conscious of sound and movement 
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in the gallery without, but caring nothing. 
When at last she arose and left the room 
all was quiet enough, and she reached 
her own chamber unmolested. Toward 
evening Cecily, fluttering in after long 
hours of attendahce, found her in her 
night-rail, half kneeling beside the bed, 
half fallen upon the floor. . . . The 
Countess of Pembroke was not at court, 
and there was none besides whom Cecily 
cared or dared to call; so, terrified, she 
watched out the night beside a Damaris 
she had never known. 


Philip Sidney’s low voice had been 
urgent, and the man who owed to him a 
perilous assignation made no tarrying. 
With his cloak drawn about his face, and 
his hand busy with the small black mask, 
he passed swiftly along the gallery to- 
ward the door through which he had ob- 
tained entrance and where Sidney now 
waited with an anxious brow. It was 
too late. Suddenly before him, at the 
head of a short flight of stairs, the 
massive leaves of the great doors swung 
open and halberdiers appeared—beyond 
them a confused yet stately approach 
of sound and color and indistinguisha- 
ble forms. The halberdiers advanced, a 
double line forming an aisle for the pas- 
sage of some brilliant throng, and cut- 
ting off the door of escape. Ferne looked 
over his shoulder. From doors now 
opened at the farther end of the gallery 
people were entering, were ranging them- 
along the walls. There was a 
glimpse of a crowd without; beyond them, 
the palace stairs and the silver Thames, 
A trumpet blew, and the crowd shouted, 
God save the Queen! 

The tide of color rolled through the great 
inner doors, down to the level of the gal- 
lery, and so on toward the river and the 
waiting barges. It caught upon its crest 
Philip Sidney, who, striving in vain to 
make his way back to where Ferne was 
standing, had received from the latter 
a most passionate and vehement gesture 
of dissuasion. On came the bright wave, 
with menace of discomfiture and shame, 
toward the man who, surrounded though 
he was by petty courtiers, citizens, and 
country knights, could hardly fail of 
recognition. Impossible now was his dis- 
guise, where every hat was off, where 
a velvet cloak swung from a shoulder 


selves 
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was one thing, and a mantle of frieze 
quite another. He dropped the latter at 
his feet, crushed the light mask in his 
hand, and waited. 

It was not for long. Down upon him 
swept the cortége—the Heart of the court 
of a virgin Queen. At once keenly and 
as in a dream he viewed it. Not less 
withdrawn was it now than a fairy pa- 
geant clear cut against rosy skies and 
watched by him from the stony bases of 
inaccessible cliffs—and yet it was famil- 
iar, goodly, his old accustomed company. 
This face—and that—and that! how he 
startled from it laughter or indifference 
or vagrant thought. There were low ex- 
clamations, a woman’s slight scream, 
pause, confusion, and from the rear an 
authoritative voice demanding reason for 
the delay. Past him, staring and mur- 
muring, swept the peacock-tinted van- 
guard; then, Burleigh on one hand, 
Leicester on the other, encompassed and 
followed by the greatest names and the 
fairest faces of England, herself erect, 
ablaze with jewels, conscious of her power 
and at all times ready to wield it, came 
the daughter of Henry the Eighth. 

A noble presence moving in the full 
lustre of sovereignty, a princess who, 
despite all womanish faults, was a wise 
king unto her people, a maiden ruler 
to whom in that aftermath of chiv- 
alry men gave a_ personal regard, 
rose-colored and fanciful; the woman 
not above coquetry, vanity, and double- 
dealing, the monarch hand was 
heavy upon the board, whose 


whose 
council 


will perverted law, whose prime wish was 
the welfare of her people—she drew near 
to the man to whom she had shown fair 
promise of settled favor, but to whose 


told by his Admiral and ecom- 
mented upon by those about her, she had 
that day listened between bursts of her 
great oaths and with an ominous flash- 
ing of jewels upon her hands, 

Now her quick glance singled him out 
from the leaser folk with whom he stood. 
She colored sharply, took two or three 
impetuous steps, then, indignant, stayed 
with her lifted hand the progress of her 
train. Ferne knelt. In the sudden si- 
lence Elizabeth’s voice, shaken with an- 
ger, made itself heard through half the 
length of the gallery. 

“What make you here? 


atory, 


Who has 
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dared to do this—to place this may 
here ?”’ 

“Myself alone, madam,” 
quickly the man at her feet. 
motion of his hand he indicated th 
long cloak beside him. “I had by 
made entrance into the gallery — | 
taken unawares—” 

“Hast a knife beneath your cloak?” 
burst forth the Queen. “I hear 
right royally you gave my subjects’ | 
to the Spaniard. There’s a death 
would more greatly please those that mas- 
tered you! . . . Answer me!” 

“T have no words,” said Ferne, in a 
low voice. As he spoke he raised his head 
and looked Majesty in the face. 

Again Elizabeth colored, and her jewels 
shook and sparkled. “If not that, what 
then?” she cried. “God’s death!  Is’t 
the Spanish fashion to wear disgrac 
a favor? Again, sir, what do you here?” 

“T came as a ghost might come,” an- 
swered Ferne. “ Thinks not your G: 
that the spirits of disgraced and banished 
men, or men whose fault, mayhap, broug! 
forfeiture of their lives, may strain 
make return to that spot where they felt 
no guilt, where they were greatly happy? 
As such an one might come and no man 
see him, hurt or to be hurt of him, 
came I, restless, a thing of naught, a s! 
drawn to look once more upon old way 
old walls, the place where once I fr 
walked. None brought me; none sta 
me, for am I not a ghost? I only griev 
that your Grace’s clear eyes should hav: 
marked this shade of what I was, for m 
unwittingly I, uncommanded, find myself 
in your Grace’s presence.” He bent low- 
er, touched the hem of her magnificent 
robe, and his voice, which had been quit 
even and passionless, changed in to. 
“For the rest—whether I am yet to hold 
myself at your Grace’s pleasure, or 
whether you give me sentence now—Cod 
save your Majesty and prevent your 
enemies at home and abroad—God bring 
downfall and confusion upon the Span- 
iard and all traitors who abet him, God 
save Queen Elizabeth!” 

There followed a pause, during which 
could be heard the murmur of the wait- 
ing throng and the autumnal rustle of the 
trees without the gallery. At last: 

“Yours was ever an eloquent tongue, 
Sir Mortimer Ferne,” said the Queen, 


answ 


With 


da 


1 
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viy. “Hadst thou known where to unlock! It seems that our English 
| it. much might have been different. knights grow less resolved. . . . My 
_ Thy father served us well, and once lords, the sun is declining. If we would 


—— 


slept at his ancient house of Ferne, take the water to-day, we must make 
only in the valor and loyal deeds no farther tarrying. Your arm, my Lord 


its masters, from old times until our of Leicester.” 

. What is lost is lost, and other Once more her train put itself into 
d greater matters clamor for our at- motion. Lords and ladies, lips that 
on. Go! hold thyself a prisoner, at smiled and hearts all busy with the next 
pleasure, in thy house of Ferne! link in Ambition’s golden chain, on they 
thou art but a shade with other shad- swept into the pleasant outer air. The 
s, then seek the company of thy dead one man of the motley throng of suitors 
ther and of other loyal and gallant to whom Elizabeth had spoken rose from 
ntlemen of thy name. Perchance, one his knee, picked up his frieze coat, and 
d all, they would have blenched had turned a face that might have gone un- 
the pinch but been severe enough. TI have recognized of friend or foe toward the 
eard of common men—ay, of thieves and door by which he had entered the gallery. 

murderers—whose lips the rack could not [TO BE CONTINUED. | 





The Little Sister 
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brought 
‘train to I 


ev felt . . . _ 
. ' HE sighing trees—they all stood round,— 
y Their friendly arms around me east: 


no n 


. The brook with mingled shadow-sound 
him, 


Of laughter and of sobbing passed; 
The bank whereon I lay, was spread 
With small soft mosses, thick and deep; 
The faint breeze stooped above my bed 
These spake with one accord, and said, 
“Our Little Sister, let her weep, 
IIush, let her weep!” 





‘or most 
| myself 1 
nt low- 
nificent 
m quite 
n tor 

to hold 
ure, or 
w—Cod 


it vour , ° ‘ 
d bri: And gave their griefless calm instead, 


And once again all spake, and said, 
“Our Little Sister—let her sleep, 
Hush, let her sleep!” 


Their voices all afar withdrew 

What time the tears ran free and fain... 
Those tears the mosses drank as dew, 

Those tears the brook received as rain: 
For tears the trees their balsam shed, 

Then took my heart, my grief, to keep, 
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iIEN IL betake me to a zoologi- 
\W cal garden, equipped with a 
pennyworth of pop-corn, a food 
strangely popular even among the car- 
nivora, [ am touched by a prescience of 
all the pleasure and dumb gratitude to be 
evoked by those red and white grains. 
And in truth how many eager caged 
creatures are destined to have a joyous 
thrill of sniffing suspense, followed by the 
due titillation of the palate! My proffer- 
ing fingers shall meet the gentle nose of 
the deer, the sensitive arching trunk of 
the elephant, the kindly peck of parrots, 
the mischievous hands of monkeys, the 
soft snouts of strange beasts. Not other- 
wise is it when, faring forth to Italy, I 
provision myself with a bag of coin. Into 
what innumerable itching tentacles these 
gilded or cuprous grains are to drop: 
white-cuffed hands of waiters, horny 
digits of vetturini and facchini, gnarled 
fins of gondoliers and hookers, grimy 
paws of beggars, shrivelled stumps of crip- 
ples, dexterous toes of armless ancients, 
spluttering mouths of divers, rosy fingers 
of flower-throwing children, persuasive 
plates of serenading musicians, deceptive 
ticket-holes of dishonest railway-clerks, 
plethoriec pockets of hotel-keepers, greedy 
tills of bargaining shopkeepers, pious 
palms of monks and sacristans, charity- 
boxes of cathedrals, long-handled fishing- 
nets of little churches, musty laps of 
squatting mumbling crones, greasy caps 
of guides, official pyxes of curators and 
janitors, clutching claws of unbidden 
cicerones. All these—and how many 
more!—photographers and painters and 
copyists and forgers, modellers and re- 
storers and lecturers on ruins, landlords 
and cooks and critics—live by Italy’s 
beauty and glory. Great Cesar dead and 
turned to—Show. 
When the Goths besieged Rome, Beli- 
sarius hurled down upon them the statues 
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of the mausoleum of St. Angelo, and th« 
tomb was turned to a citadel. To-day thy 
Goths are invited up to see the statu 
for a fee—and every citadel of reality is 
turned to a mausoleum-museum. St 
Angelo, that has stood the storms of 
eighteen centuries, is the perquisite ot a 
facetious warder who gabbles automatic- 
ally of Beatrice Cenci, la piu bella ra- 
gazza d'Italia, as he points out her piti- 
ful if dubious dungeon. In the ston 
cell of the Florentine monastery on whos 
cold flags Savonarola fasting wore his 
knees in prayer, a guide holds up a 
reflector to concentrate the light on the 
frescos with which Fra Angelico glori- 
fied the rude walls. Where St. Clara 
walked—in the footsteps of St. Francis, 
—leaving the marks of her miraculous 
feet, a buxom native of Siena expects her 
obolus. Outside the pyramid-shadowed 
cemetery where Keats lies under his 
heart-broken epitaph, a Roman urchin 
turns supplicatory somersaults. “ Nutri- 
tive chains” the biologists name _ the 
interrelated organisms whose existenc 
depends upon one another, and of a 
truth quaint links coneatenate Cvsar 
and the showman. 

The beauty of Italy is mere ele- 
mental spoil for the autochthones; yet 
how strange the existence of the Nea- 
politan swimmer whose métier is to dive 
for coppers when the steamer sails for 
the witching cliffs of Sorrento, and to 
cry in enticing gurglingness, “ Money 
in the water!” the spluttering syllables 
flowing into one another as in the soft 
patois of Venice. Precisely when the 
Bay of Naples is a violet dancing flame, 
and Vesuvius majestically couchant 
sends her white incense to the blue, and 
you are tranced with beauty and sun 
shine, comes this monetary merman to 
drag you down to the depths. 

Part of the same “nutritive chain” 
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$10 HARPER’S 
you shall count the- boatmen waiting to 
show you the blue grotto of Capri. Their 
skiffs dart upon you like creatures whose 
prey fixed hour: like 
creatures, moreover, shaped in the strug- 
gle for existence to the only function by 
which they can survive, for they are fit- 
test to under the low arch of the 
cerulean grotto (the occupant consenting 
like antenna drawn in). 
That ardent water in the Capri cave— 
that lovely flame of light blue on a bluer 
burning spirit—sustains likewise the 
naked diver who stands poised on a 
rock, ready to show its chromatic effects 
upon flesh, the culminating moment of 
whose day—the feeding-time, as it were— 
comes when the tourists glide in! Apt 
symbol indeed of the tourist,—that shal- 
skiff beauty with 
which the in deep elemental 
contact, indeed he 


comes only at a 


pass 


to crouch an 


low skimming over 
native is 
from which 


his living. 


wrests 


It is one of Schopenhauer’s most sug- 
that the realm of 
art is a world without will. We perceive, 
we have emotions, but they are switched 
off from action. We live in a play-world, 
a dream-world uplifted above the inter- 
catenation of the real. ’Tis only the 
novice in the pit who itches to rush on 
the stage to rescue the heroine from the 
But the travel-world, 
too, is a species of art-world; the land- 
scape we see from the train window is 
mere representation to us, however real 
to the peasants working in the fields. 
And when we wander through streets that 
our ancestors did not build, when we sit 
in alien apartments and gaze upon un- 
homely hills, we are still spectators, not 
We are not rooted in this soil, 
nor feel the deep intimacies that are the 
truest truth about it. I may partake in 
the annual festa of an Italian mountain- 
village, hear the mass, bear banner and 
taper in the procession, salute the saintly 
upon the plateau-piazza 
snooded peasant girl, but how 
shall I feel the holiness and joy of this 
day of days—I whose infant breath was 
not drawn amid these precipitous fast- 
Hesses, who have not lived in these hu- 
man eaves eut in the rock, who have not 


gestive concept ions 


advancing assassin. 


actors, 


image, dance 
with a 


plaved in these steep atone atreets, who 


know nothing of the dear narrowness, the 
vivid intensity that is born of cramped 
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consciousness? There is in the very ; 
tude of spectator something that sta 
between him and the object in its tru 
For truth is of three dimensions—prod 
of the three factors of intellect, will, and 
emotion; thought alone does not make a 
world. Ideas are for moving through as 
water for cutting through, if we are to 
arrive at reality. 

But in the art-world there are only two 
Nobody wishes to arrive 
anywhere. Inactive beauty is its own 
end—*“ Art for Art’s sake.” 

Yet, in face of this familiar formula, 
let us beware the frequent confusion be- 
tween art as enjoyed and art as created, 
Granted that the spectator absorbs his art 


dimensions. 


as enjoyment with no deeper relation to 
his spiritual life—and this is a vast as- 
sumption,—it remains questionable if any 
maker of art has ever escaped a desire to 
act—massively or diffusively—upon the 
life of his age. In vain he hides himself 
in the Past, or flies to No-man’s-land: 
he vibrates throughout to the Present, 
touches living interests with their myriad 
relations to action, to the third dimen- 
Every art-product holds, however 
subtly, something of that topical quality 
which makes the portrait of a contem- 
porary celebrity, wet from the painter's 
brush, very different from the peaceful 
remoteness of an Old Master. 

That peaceful remoteness itself was 
topical in its day; the Old Masters were 
young once. Often, indeed, these pictures 
had a more burning actuality than was 
artistically admissible, inasmuch as the 
Magnificent Ones figured in them in the 
guise of saints and patriarchs, Bethlehem 
shepherds and Magian Kings and what 
not. Renaissance Art was a fancy-dress 
ball of its patrons. Its apparent aloof- 
ness is due to the modern spectator’s 


sion. 


ignorance of the personages compliment 
ed; oblivious Time has mellowed them to 
impersonality. But if this elimination 
of the topieal elements is of value in r 
ducing the pictures to pure art—the ina 
tive beauty that is its own end—we st 
miss the total-reality of the art-phenot 
enon as it fell from the artist’s hand 
into Time and Space. Andrea Oreagne 
worked ten years at the marble Goth 
Tabernacle that stands in the fuseous © 
San Michele of Florence, and men 


other races and other faiths gaze px 
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functorily upon its decorative jewelled 
marvels, its pictorial reliefs, wrought 
after the plague of 1348 from the pious 
legacies of the dead or the thank-offerings 
of the survivors. The marble gleams in 
the immortal inactive beauty that is its 
own end—but where are the hope and the 
faith, the mourning and the anguish upon 
which it was launched? Ebbed to the 
eternal silenee, like that great wave of 
popular rejoicing on which Cimabue’s 
Madonna was carried to S, Maria Novel 
la, or a pieture of Dueeio’s to its due 
chureh in Siena, Can it be that Art, 
launched always upon a sea of emotion, 
ia only its true self when stranded high 
and dry upon the beach ¢ 

Cimabue’a Madonna, which eaused the 
llorentine quarter to be rechriatened Al 
legro Borgo, now takea ita place coldly 
in the history of painting aa the link be 
tween the Byzantine and the Tusean, and 
the art-eritic analyzes ita types and com 
position, But the citizen of the Joyous 
Quarter had the true flavor of the thing. 


If one were to regard the naiveté 
and forget the sweet simplicity, there is 
much in the medieval world that one 
would relegate to the merely absurd, The 
masterpieces of Art have been sufficiently 
described. What a book remains to be 
written upon its grotesques. 

The word is said to derive from the 
arabesques found in grottos; those fan- 
tastic combinations of the vegetable and 
animal worlds by which the art of Islam 
avoided the representation of the real. 
3ut by the art of Christendom the gro- 
tesque was achieved with no such con- 
scientious search after the unreal. Nor 
have I in mind its first fumblings, its 
crudities of the catacombs, its naivetés of 
the missal and the musie-book, its By- 
zantine paintings with their wooden 
figures and gold embroidery. I am not 
even thinking of those early masters, 
whose defects of draughtsmanship were 
balanced by a delicious primitive poetry, 
which makes a Sienese Madonna almost 
preferable to a Raphael. The early mo- 
saics of St. Mark’s are more desirable 
than the sixteenth-century work that has 
replaced them. The grotesque lies deeper 
than unscientific drawing; it mingles even 
with the work of the most scholarly Mas- 
ters, and springs from the absence of a 











sense of history or a sense of | 
That the gospel incidents should | 
picted in Italian landseape and with [tg 
ian costumes was perhaps not unnatur; 
since every nation remakes the Chy 

its own image,—psychologically when nor 
physicaily; but how is it possil 
tolerate proud Venetian Senator 
“The Ascension of Christ”? It is tru 
sacred subjects had become a mers back 
ground for lay portraits, but what ab 
sence of perspective! 

It would be an interesting excursion | 
trace the steps by which the objectiy 
conception of a pieture—true to its owy 
time and place—was reached, or the eyo 
lution by which singleness of subject wa 
auubsatituted for exuberance of Opisodes 
ind ideas, 

There is a kind of symboliam which 
may be called the shorthand of prim 
itive art, and which may be atudied 
in the archaic mosaica of St. Mark's 
Kgypt dwindles to a gate (as though it 
and not Turkey were the Porte), Alexan- 
dria is expressed by its Pharos, Trees 
stand for the Mount of Olives, There is 
much of the rebus in these primitive 
representations, The Byzantine symbol- 
ism of St. Mark’s reaches its most curious 
climax in the representation of the four 
rivers that watered the Biblical Garden 
of Eden by classical River Gods. The 
palm-branch as the shorthand for mar- 
tyrdom is a more congruous convention. 
In a Venetian painting ascribed to Car- 
paccio, Bethlehem is spelt by palm-trees 
and a queer beast tied to one—probably 
meant for a camel. 

The advent of the camel, indeed, marks 
the faint beginnings of an historic and 
geographic sense, and stands for all the 
fantastic wonder-world of the East. 
Strange that the Crusades should not 
have earlier awakened the comparative 
consciousness. But the East, with its 
quaintness and its barbaric color, broke 
very slowly upon the culture of Europe 

-Viector Hugo had to rediscover it even 
for modern France. The camel of [tal- 
ian art repfesents the first strivings for 
local color, and a fearsome monster it is 
But suggestion, not draughtsmanship. 
was the painter’s aim, and a people with 
out circuses was not keenly aware of the 
anatomical details of this exotic beast, 
grotesque enough at his truest. The 
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of these early painters 
ns to me summed up in a picture by 
enzetti Pietro, who lived about 1350: 
“(li Anacoreti nella Tebaide.” A green 
water borders a white curving shore, and 


le temper 


land and sea are a chaos of trees, houses, 
steeples, people, skiffs, sailing-boats, all 
of the and brightness. <A 
like absence of perspective 
spiritual, or humorous in Giot- 
io's fresco in Santa Croce, depicting the 
Apocalypse of St. John. Patmos is a 
yague turtle-shaped island, and the saint 
squats in the middle of it, while above 
hover the celestial figures. 


same size 
geometrical, 


is seen 


Temporal perspective is as confound- 
ed spatial. Hence all those 
achronisms which give us pause. Cim- 

Madonna consorts with the Doe 
of the Church, Fra Angelico’s 
with Dominicans, Alvise Vivarini’s with 
As Dante the 


ean ignore as 


as an- 
abue’s 
tors 

Franciscans. explains, 
Time, just 
though his dubious comparison weak- 
his explanation — it 
obtuse one 


imagination 


ens can coneeive 
triangle. A 
truer simile may perhaps be drawn from 
the Baptistery of Pisa, where the janitor 
humble link in the “ nutritive ehain ” 
chants a note the wonderful 
and after reverberation 
been sufficiently demonstrated, he 
sounds the notes of a simple chord, one 
after another, so that the earlier notes re 


two angles in 


to show 


echo, its long 


has 


main alive and enter into harmony with 
the new ones, and one hears an enchant 
ing quartet. he will 
highly complex chord in vibration, and 
all the air is full of delicious harmony. 
Even so the mediwval thinkers conceived 
of the dead, and the quick, the pioneers, 
and the successors, all living in unison, 
vibrating simultaneously though they had 
started in sequence, all harmoniously at 
one in the echoing halls of Fame, And 
so things disparate could be pictured 
united—anachronism was merely man 
putting together what blind Time had 
put asunder, Everything happened in 
the timeless realm of ideas. And often 
the strietly chronological aspect of things 
indeed irrelevant. Space and Time 
e shifting illusions that the spirit dis- 
rewards, Those who are in harmony are 
{ the same hour and of the same place. 
Nor do IT know where to look for a 
wetter map of the world, as it figured 
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itself in the mediwval mind—for your 
atlas with its assumption that man in- 
habits mere mounds of earth fantastic- 
ally patterned is as absurd as your school 
( hronology —than that Mappa- 
mondo which Pietro di Puccio frescoed 
on the walls of the Campo Santo of this 
same white town. The Universe is held 
in the literal hands of God, whose haloed 
head appears 


naive 


dominatingly above, not 
without a suggestion of a clerical band. 
In the centre of the 
geocentric glorification—stands the earth, 
mapped out inte continents by a couple 
of single straight lines. (If Asia lies 
north of Europe, that is a mere turn to 
express its 


the cosmos—note 


hyperborean barbarism; in 
Fra Mauro’s map in the Doge’s Palace 
the South has got to the top, perhaps be- 
Venice America of 
not. And yet there are com- 
pensations, even for America. For this 
old world is cireumseribed by circle on 
circle. On the rim of the third are perch- 
ed the mere figures of the Zodiac, but the 
between the extraterres- 
trial circles are aswarm with cherubs (all 
heads and floating robed 
saints, and endless haloed heads of the 
beatified. The dim spaces below the cos- 
ios are garrisoned by bishop with crozier 
and monk with breviary, and the predella 
is full of suggestions of beauty and sane- 
tity. 


cause was there.) 
is 


course 


spaces remoter 


wings), and 


Thus the whole world lies serenely 


in the palms of God, and saints and an- 
wels girdle it with cireles of holiness, 
This is indeed the true way to make a 
map—for the actual shape of the world 
is only one of the faetors of our habita 
tion, just as the actual features of a be 
loved do not constitute total 
reality for us. “Tis not eyes or nose one 


face its 
sees, 80 much as those mental cirelea due 
to loving habit in which the face swims 
for us——the dear haloing circles of tender 
experience, Rivers and mountains have 
indeed an influence on life, just as the 
real eyes and nose, but the world we live 
in is always more mental than geographi 
cal, and the same rivers and mountains 
serve the life of successive races, The 
Red Man’s America is not different from 
the White Man’s on the atlas,—save by 
the black dots whieh mark the ephemeral 
tumuli called cities,—yvet the America of 
the Trust and the America of the Toma- 
hawk are two different continents, The 
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same thin curve marks the Thames up 


which the pirate Vikings sailed and the 
lVhames of Sunday picnics. 


And so to-day, too, a true map would 
circumseribe our globe—not with the 
equally non-existent circles of the spatial 
latitude and longitude, but with those of 
the spiritual latitude and longitude in 
which we float. 

A companion fresco devotes itself to 
“The Last Judgment.” To the sound of 
angel-trumpets the dead rise from their 
cofins to be marched right or left by 
stern archangels, as the great 
in a surmounting oval—may de- 

Ilaloed saints occupy a safe 
platform on high and watch the suppliant 
panie-stricken sinners in the dock. Hell 
in many compartments takes half the 
picture, Satan throned = at eentre, a 
grisly Colossus, horned and fanged, and 
each compartment a chamber of unspeak- 
able horror, 

Michael “Last Judgment,” 
despite its Dantesque additions, preserves 
the general features of the Pisan, 

The after-world was rendered not only 
in painting, but in other art-media, In 
his famous pulpit in the Baptistery of 
Pisa, Niccolo Pisano carved it in relief, 
imaginatively rendering the faces of the 
damned almost animal with sin. Byzan- 
tine art treated it in mosaic and enamel, 
while on the rich-jewelled Pala d’Oro of 
St. Mark’s, “ Christ in Hades ” has called 
forth the craft of the goldsmith. An ex- 
haustive study of eschatological wstheties 
would inelude also the innumerable 
apotheoses and receptions in Heaven, 
would involve a comparison with Teu- 
tonic and other pictorial conceptions, and 
would range from the pious sincerities 
of the primitives to the decorative com- 
positions of the decadents. 

I do not know if any scholar has yet 
thus treated the genesis and evolution of 
these pictorial images. They certainly 
did not derive from Dante, for Dante’s 
poem itself contains an allusion to a 
Florentine calamity, which we know to 
have been the collapse in 1304 of a wood- 
en bridge over the Arno, holding specta- 
tors of a popular representation of the 
horrors of the Inferno. 

Read as a poem of earth, the “ Divine ” 
Comedy has for us a value quite other 
than Dante —in his political and pro- 


sworded 
arbiter 
termine. 


Anwelo’s 
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phetic passion—designed. What we 
in it is the complete Mappamondo of 
Medieval, a complete vision of the w 
with its ethies, its philosophy, and 
science, as it reflected itself in the s! 
ing, if soul of the P 
whose epic was alike the climax and 
conclusion of the Middle Ages. 
wonder the Italian quotes it with 
finality of a gospel text. For this epic 
is less of a people than of humanity 
Though the Florentine background is of 
the pettiest — including Dante’ 
apologia for breaking a font in 
church of St. John,—it is really world- 
history with which the poem is concern- 
ed; not world-history as the modern 
conceives it, for Dante’s Mappamondo 
had neither America nor China, neither 
Russia nor Japan, but that seleeted con 
ceptual world in which the eultured of 
his day lived and had 
world in which classic 
legend had their equal part 
in the poetry of Milton, 
And the fine temper of the man 
shown in the gratitude towards the great 
Teachers of antiquity perambulating 
their limbo “with slow majestic port,” 
acquiring from their continuous earthly 
reputation grace which holds them thus 
far advanced, and which, it seems reason 
able to hope, will ultimately land them 
in Paradise. A society nourished on 
the Classics could not throw over Plato 
and Aristotle, Empedocles and Euclid, 
Orpheus and Averroes. 


storm-tossed, 


even 


their being: a 
and chivalric 
as they have 


Such are the nebulous rings hovering 
round Dante’s Infernale. 
But the circles of his Mappamondo 
Terrestre are clear and_ resplendent. 
*Twas within the illumination of thes 
circles that the Middle Ages and even 
Ages later built their sublime Cathedrals, 
painted their lovely Madonnas, and wrot 
their great Poems. For though doubtless 
much sacred art is merely splendid sen- 
suous decoration, and some even of that 
which is indubitably spiritual may have 
been the work of free-thinking and free- 
living artists, it remains true that the 
Dark Ages had a light which electricity 
cannot replace. 

But is our modern Mappamondo as 
scientific as we think it? Can we girdle 
it with no circles amid which to sail 
securely again through the infinities? 


Mappamondo 
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“WE HAVE LIVED SO QUIETLY” 


Ellen 


BY ROY 
| a is no plot to it, no story at 


Kellen 


and | and our two boys, It is not 


all, we have lived so quietly 


rth telling you, but it is your living, 
[ suppose, to know how things come 
wut in real life, and then to tinker with 
them—blow upon the coals of them and 
make very pretty flames. It seems to 
me like making toys, this making stories. 
When a man earns his bread by the sweat 

his brow, as I’ve done these thirty 
ears, it seems boy’s play somehow— 
cribbling, smudging your white fingers 


and running them through your hair. 


I have seen 
er crying over stories; and the queerest 
part of it all is that the ones she musses, 
I tell her, with her tears, are those 


Ellen says I am wrong. 


it the commonest, ordinary things 
men losing their babies or their hus- 
nds, and girls getting married or not 
ting married—just every-day happen- 
ings touched up a bit by some of you 
riter chaps. TI can’t understand why 
ple should care to read about things 
can see any day with their own eyes, 
1 there are so many fine books writ- 
with heroes in them. I’m reading 
now, about a fellow who gets to be 


ROLE: 


G/JLSON 


something like a king, in the last chapter. 
Now that’s what I call a s/ory—where 
a man does something, instead of just 
puttering along through life like me, 
No, Ellen and I aren't story-folks, Kl- 
len takes after them sometimes in little 
ways-—when she’s dressed up for church, 
or tends the sick, or stands between her 
two boys with their arms around her, 
Times like that there is something story- 
like in her face. 

Even when I first set eyes upon her, 
Ellen was an ordinary girl, helping her 
mother with the housework and teaching 
in Sunday - school - just a nice, good- 
looking girl she was, about as tall as 
my shoulder here, and slender, and al- 
ways smiling, and glad to see folks when 
they came around; so they came often. 

She has worked hard all her life, FI- 
len has, and somehow managed it with- 
out it getting on her nerves—which, I 
take it, is rather wonderful in Ellen. I 
know other women it has clean played 
out, women always “ quite poorly,” and 
some intended for higher things. You 
ean see in their faces how all along 
they’ve been martyrs to matrimony, and 
how it has given them the headache. 
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Ellen’s the plain kind, and hums while 
she’s making jell. Perhaps if the other 
hummed well, 
there’d be more jell. 

Luke Warren says, or did—Luke used 
to eall on Ellen the same time I did, but 
got out of the habit after 
a while—Luke said that Ellen ought to 
have been born in a place called Cran- 
ford. There is a Cranford, I hear, down 
in New Jersey, and I’ve often thought 
I’d like to go there just to see what sort 
of place it is Ellen ought to have been 
born in. I told Luke there wasn’t a spot 
in the whole universe that she oughtn’l 


women more anyhow, 


somehow, 


to have been born in, as far as she was 
concerned, and that it 
a blessed 


would have been 
good thing (oh, I got quite 
about it)—a_ blessed thing 
for any place where she happened to be 
born in that she—er—was born in! You 
eatch my meaning? You see, I didn’t 
like Luke’s way of putting it, though he 
said it was a compliment to Ellen. / 
said it was a compliment to his dummed 
little Cranford. Trouble with Luke was 
he wore spectacles, and had a way of 
talking high up in the air that I didn’t 
like. 

for it 
Luke stopped coming, which was just as 
well, for as long as Ellen had me around, 

-why Luke ? 

“ Here endeth the gospel,” I said, “ ac- 
cording to- but Ellen put her hand 
on my mouth—said I could make fun 
with books, not that one. That 
was Ellen all over. Now that I come to 
think of it—for when you talk this way 
the thoughts drift in, all unexpected 
now that I come to think back over thirty 
years, it strikes me that Ellen has always 
believed in things. She has believed in 
God, and the Bible, and me, and her 
friends—and never would joke about any 
one of us. I’ve seen married folks, folks 
who loved each other too, pretend they 
didn’t, and joke and banter and laugh 
at love and marriage—but not Ellen. 
Not that she was ever foolish or gushing, 
but she wasn’t ashamed. She used to kiss 
me before folks in the railroad station, 
when she was going away or coming home 
again, but she didn’t scream my name 
for the crowd to hear—she just whispered 
it as our lips met. 

Well, that was Ellen—not cold or sol- 


excited good 


Ellen, she didn’t seem to care much 


either — so, as I say, by and by 


other 
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emn. not frivolous, but warm and lo 
have around, and always intereste: 
as near laughing as she was to « 
according to what was in the wind. 

When I told the first ti 
mean—she cried, and said she co 
say Yes till I knew the truth: th: 
was only an adopted daughter, and 
knew who her father and mother 
It did seem sad that they would neve) 
see what a blessed creature they had 
given to the world—but I told Elle 
there wasn’t any other reason for « 
that I could think of, and, well 
said it then. 

I’m not going to puzzle you as 
been puzzled why it was she took 
instead of a like Luke, 
others I might mention. I’ve managed t 
get on, of course, though [I’ve never » 
any rivers afire that anybody knows 
but I suppose she took me because wher 


her — 


ine scholar 


fellows are young and strong, and smilk 
a good deal, they seem to start pretty 
and there 
sibilities in 


even, are a good many pos 
their make-up then tl 
somehow fail to materialize. Some of t! 
boys she didn’t take live in the bigges 
our town She 


riding in 


houses of now. mig! 
her own carriag 
have had a girl in a whit 
She might 
have had a good many nice, comfortabl 
little things she can never have, becaus 
she married me. But do you know, al! 
these thirty years we’ve lived together 
she never let on that she knows 
what she might have had, or that sh 
that she would choose differ 
ently if she could choose again. But she’s 
a woman, and I’ve always noticed that 
if a woman woman, she _ rather 
likes nice little things about her, such as 
other women have. It seems to help her, 
somehow, to show the—graces in her soul, 
and it’s a lot easier for her to say and 
do pretty things when she knows her 
gown I’ve noticed that. Now 
man—a man that is a man—is just the 
other way. . He likes his old togs best 
But Ellen has managed very well. 
has made over dresses till you’d think 
they were new ones, and patched and 
darned and scrimped for my sake, and 
I can’t see but that she has looked as 
well as the next one. 
“Just like a man,” 


been 
might 
apron tending the front door. 


have 
She 


has 


eares, or 


is a 


is 80, 


She 


she 


says, and 





a wh 
She mig! 


mfortal 
» ber 
know, 
toget! 
ie kn 
that sl 
se differ 
But she’ 
iced that 
1e rath 
» Such 
help her 
her soul 
Say al 
nows het 
Now 
just the 
s best 
ell, 
vd t 
shed 
sake, 
ooked 


“THE OLD WAY OF 


BEING 


KIND OVER THE 


FENCE” 
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veba, Tauppose she means I'm not over 
or cal, Maybe MO), Yot | wonder aoe 
times What she might have been if she 
hat lived in a big house instead of a 
little one, A grander dame, I dare say, 
but would she have been happier¢ She 
hum now in her kitechen—over her flow 
ops in the street where children play. 
And the women in carriages, [| notice, 
lon't amile at muddy little boys, 

if I were poorer than I am, and sick, 
and another woman's husband, I'd rather 
we Ellen Graem coming through = the 
doorway with a bowl! of soup in her hands, 
or a glass of jell, or a chicken wing, 
than a Poor Commission with a whole 
basketful, Poor Commissions are all 
right, doubtless, in their way, but they 
take the responsibility off the shoulders 
of a lot of angels who used to go about 
carrying visions and provisions to poor 
men’s beds, 

Look at Ellen. In her eyes is all the 
pity of a thousand little, homely, gentle 
deeds, and I tell you I believe it is doing 
those very things that has kept her happy 
in her lot. She’s been of use in the 
world, and it kind of comforts her, and 
when I go home at night and see her 
eyes shining, I know she’s been up to 
something that wasn’t down in the ecal- 
endar. And being kind, and loving us, 
her three boys—big and littl— But 
phaw! What’s the use of praising 
kindness? Praising kindness is what you 
literary fellows call—what is it ?—plagiar- 
ism? Kindness is such an old-fangled 
sort of thing. 

When I hear girls laughing at old- 
fashioned things I say to myself: “ Well, 
if it’s the wax flowers you’re a-laughing 
at, and the hoop-skirts, and the shut-up 
parlors with the haireloth chairs, well 
and good, my dears, say I, and laugh 
too. But if it’s the old way of being 
poor and not being ashamed of it, the old 
way of putting up jell with your own 
hands and sharing it with your neighbors 

the old way of working and loving, I 


mean, and being kind over the fenee 
if that’s your little game, | can't laugh 
with you or at you, my dears, When you 
wet old and the wrinkles come, aa they've 
come to Ellen, what will there be to make 
you lovely in a husband's eyes unless 
it’s some of the common things that make 
my Ellen beautiful to me ¢” 

You'll think | am queer, T guess, and 
maybe a littlhsentimental about Ellen, 
Jam, You see, Ellen's not very well, not 
overly strong just now, and the doetor . , 
Is that columbine growing over there ¢ 
No, can’t be columbine this time of year, 
Well, just the bare idea of not having 
Ellen around makes other things seem 
mighty small to me, 

Lord! I wouldn’t have people gloomy, 
you know. [I’m not that kind at all. 
But there are some things to laugh at 
and some things not to laugh at in this 
world—and we Americans are such cusses 
for seeing the funny side of things. 

Dear old lovely girl, if I could have 
but one single blessed memory of her, 
1 should be put to it to know which one 
to choose. It’s no one day I look back 
to, but years of days. It’s no one thing, 
but many things. Still, if I had to, I 
think I’d choose to see her face as it has 
been turned to me, shining, when I 
pleased her. 

Nights when Rob, our eldest boy, was 
just a little chap, in the sitting-room 
after supper Ellen would be mending 
and Rob would be on my knee. He 
was just learning to talk then, and had 
a way of saying over the words he knew 
in a little singsong string: 

* Mamma—Papa—Teacher—Annie—” 

But I noticed that he always began 
with Mamma, and if you started him 
with any other name he couldn’t remem- 
ber the string at all. 

Well, my string begins with Ellen; and 
then come the boys; and then my work, 
I guess; and then my newspaper and my 
pipe; and when Ellen goes, I’ll be like 
Robbie—and find it hard—remembering. 


























The Mariner’s Compass 


BY SIMON 


MONG those provisions of Nature 
A which scem to us as especially de- 
signed for the use of man, none is 
striking than the seeming 
the earth. What would 
have the mariner’s 
known? That 
the 
generation 


more mag- 


netism of our 
civilization been if 
had 
Columbus could 
Atlantie is 
since his time our continent would have 
doubtful. Did the 
reader ever reflect what a problem the 
captain of the finest 
would 


compass never been 
never have crossed 
certain; in what 


been discovered is 
liner of our 
face if he had to the 
without this little instrument ? 
With the aid of a pilot he gets his ship 
outside of Sandy Took much 
difficulty. Even later, so long as the sun 
is visible and the air is clear, he will have 


ocean 
day 


eToss 


ocean 


without 


some apparatus for sailing by the diree- 
tion of the sun. But after a few hours 
clouds cover the sky. From that mo- 
ment he has not the slightest idea of east, 
west, north, or south, except so far as he 
may infer it from the direction in which 
he notices the wind to blow. For a few 
hours he may be guided by the wind, pro- 
vided he is sure he is not going ashore on 
Long Island. Thus, in time, he feels his 
By day he 
has some idea of direction with the aid 
of the sun; by night, when the sky is 
clear he can steer by the Great Bear, or 


way out into the open sea. 


“ Oynosure,” the compass of his ancient 
predecessors on the Mediterranean. But 
when it is cloudy, if he persists in steam- 
ing ahead, he may be running toward the 
Azores or toward Greenland, or he may 
be making his way back to New York 
without knowing it. So, keeping up 
steam only when sun or star is visible, he 
at length finds that he is approaching the 
coast of Treland. Then he has to grope 
along much like a blind man with his 
staff, feeling his way along the edge of a 
He determine the lati- 
tude at noon if the sky is clear, and his 
longitude in the morning or evening in 


precipice. can 


NEWCOMAB, 
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» same conditions. In this way he 
idea of 


he ventures 


a general his whereal 
to make headw: 

g, he may find himself on the 
at any He reaches his | 


only after many spells of patient 


moment. 


ing for favoring skies. 

The fact that the earth aets li 
magnet, that the needle points to 
north, has been generally know: 
navigators for nearly a thousand y 
and to have been 
Chinese at a _ vet 
yet, to-day, if 
ical 


is said known to 
earlier period, 

any professor of phy 
asked to explain 
magnetic property of the earth, he 
acknowledge his inability to do so t 
own satisfaction. Happily this does 
hinder us finding out by wi 
law these forces act, and how they « 
able us to navigate the ocean. I ther 


science Is 


from 


fore hope the reader will be interested 

a short exposition of the very curiou: 
and interesting laws on which the scien 

of magnetism is based, and which are ay 
plied in the use of the compass. 

The magnetic, 
which the compass depends, is different 
from all other natural forces with whic! 
we are familiar. It is very remarkabl 
that iron is the only substance which cai 
become any 


one or 


force known as 


magnetie in considera 


degree. Nickel and two oth 


metals have the same property, but in 
very slight degree, 
that, however powerfully a bar of ste 
may be magnetized, not the slightest e! 
tect of the magnetism can be seen by 


It is also remarkabl 


action on other than magnetic substances 
It is no heavier than before. Its n 
netism does not produce the slightest 
fluence upon the human body. No 
would know that it was magnetic unt 
something containing irom\was broug!i! 
into its immediate neighboPhood; the 
the attraction is set up. 

The most important principle of mag 


netic science is that there are two © 





posite kinds of magnetism, which are, in 
a certain sense, contrary in their mani- 
festations. The difference is seen in the 
behavior of the magnet itself. One par- 
ticular end points north, and the other 
end south. What is it that distinguishes 
these two ends? The answer is that one 
end has what we call north magnetism, 
while the other has south magnetism. 
Every magnetic bar has two poles, one 
near one end, one near the other. The 
north pole is drawn toward the north 
pole of the earth, the south pole toward 
the south pole, and thus it is that the 
direction of the magnet is determined. 

Now, when we bring two magnets near 
each other we find another curious phe- 
nomenon. If the two like poles are 
brought together, they do not attract but 
repel each other. But the two opposite 
poles attract each other. The attraction 
and repulsion are exactly equal under 
the same conditions. There is no more 
attraction than repulsion. If we seal one 
magnet up in a paper or a box, and then 
suspend another over the box, the north 
pole of the one outside will tend to the 
south pole of the one in the box, and 

e versa, 

Our next discovery is, that whenever a 
magnet attracts a piece of iron it makes 
that iron into a magnet, at least for the 
time being. In the case of ordinary soft 
or untempered iron the magnetism dis- 
appears instantly when the magnet is re- 
moved. But if the magnet be made to 
attract a piece of hardened steel, the 
latter will retain the magnetism pro- 
duced in it and become itself a perma- 
nent magnet. 

This fact must have been known from 
the time that the compass came into use. 
To make this instrument it was necessary 
to magnetize a small bar or needle by 
passing a natural magnet over it. 

In our times the magnetization is ef- 
fected by an electric current. The latter 
has curious magnetic properties; a mag- 
netic needle brought alongside of it will 
be found placing itself at right angles to 
the wire bearing the current. On this 
principle is made the galvanometer for 
measuring the intensity of a current. 
Moreover, if a piece of wire is coiled 
round a bar of steel, and a powerful elec- 
tric current pass through the coil, the bar 
will become a magnet. 
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Another curious property of magnet- 
ism is that we cannot develop north mag- 
netism in a bar without developing south 
magnetism at the same time. If it were 
otherwise, important consequences would 
result. A separate north pole of a mag- 
net would, if attached to a floating ob- 
ject and thrown into the ocean, start on 
a journey to the north pole all by itself. 
A possible method of bringing this result 
about may suggest itself. Let us take 
an ordinary bar magnet, with a pole at 
each end, and break it in the middle; 
then would not the north end be all ready 
to start on its voyage north, and the 
south end to make its way south? But, 
alas! when this experiment is tried it is 
found that a south pole instantly de- 
velops itself on one side of the break, and 
a north pole on the other side, so that the 
two pieces will simply form two magnets, 
each with its north and south pole. 
There is no way of making a magnet 
with only one pole. 


It was formerly supposed that the 
central portions of the earth consist- 
ed of an immense magnet directed 


north and south. Although this view is 
found, for reasons which need not be set 
forth in detail, to be untenable, it gives 
us a good general idea of the nature of 
terrestrial megnetism. One result that 
follows from the law of poles already 
mentioned is that the magnetism which 
seems to belong to the north pole of the 
earth is what we call south on the mag- 
net, and vice versa. 

Careful experiment shows us that the 
region around every magnet is filled with 
magnetic force, strongest near the poles 
of the magnet, but diminishing as the in- 
verse square of the distance from the 
pole. This force, at each point, acts 
along a certain line, called a line of 
force. These lines are very prettily shown 
by the familiar experiment of placing a 
sheet of paper over a magnet, and then 
seattering iron filings on the surface of 
the paper. It will be noticed that the 
filings arrange themselves along a series 
of curved lines, diverging in every direc- 
tion from each pole, but always passing 
from one pole to the other. It-is a uni- 
versal law that whenever a magnet is 
brought into a region where this force 
acts, it is attracted into such a position 
that it shall have the same direction as 
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the lines of foree. Its north pole will 
take the direction of the curve leading 
to the south pole of the other magnet, and 
its south pole the opposite one. 

The fact of terrestrial magnetism may 
be expressed by saying that the space 
within and around the whole earth is 
filled by lines of magnetic force, which 
we know nothing about until we suspend 
a magnet so perfectly balanced that it 
may point in any direction whatever. 
Then it turns and points in the direction 
of the lines of force, which may thus be 
mapped out for all points of the earth. 

We commonly say that the pole of the 
needle points toward the north. The 
poets tell us how the needle is true to 
the pole. Every reader, however, is now 
familiar with the general fact of a varia- 
tion of the compass. On our eastern sea- 
board, and all the way across the Atlan- 
tic, the north pointing of the compass 
varies so far to the west that a ship going 
to Europe and making no allowance for 
this deviation would find herself mak- 
ing more nearly for the North Cape than 
for her destination. The “ declination,” 
as it is termed in scientific language, 
varies from one region of the earth to 
another. In some places it is toward the 
west, in others toward the east. 

The pointing of the needle in various 
regions of the world is shown by means 
of magnetic maps. Such maps are pub- 
lished by the United States Coast Survey, 
whose experts make a careful study of 
the magnetic force all over the country. 
It is found that there is a line running 
nearly north and south through the 
Middle States along which there is no 
variation of the compass. To the east 
of it the variation is west; to the west 
of it, east. The most rapid changes in 
the pointing of the needle are toward the 
northeast and northwest regions. When 
we travel to the northeastern boundary 
of Maine the westerly variation has risen 
to 20°. Toward the northwest the easter- 
ly variation continually increases, until, 
in the northern part of the State of 
Washington, it amounts to 23°. 

When we cross the Atlantic into Eu- 
rope we find the west variation diminish- 
ing until we reach a certain line passing 
through Central Russia and Western 
Asia. This is again a line of no varia- 
tion. Crossing it, the variation is once 


more toward the east. This dir 
continues over most of the continey: 
of Asia, but varies in a somewhat irregy. 
lar manner from one part of the . 
nent to another. 

As a general rule the lines of 
earth’s magnetic force are not horizont 
and therefore one end or the other 
perfectly suspended magnet will di; 
low the horizontal position. Th 
called the “dip of the needle.” It 
served by means of a brass circ) 
which the circumference is marked off 
degrees. A magnet is attached to ; 
circle so as to form a diameter, and 
pended on a_ horizontal axis passing 
through the centre of gravity, so that t 
magnet shall be free to point in th 
rection indicated by the earth’s lines 
magnetic force. Armed with this appa- 
ratus, scientific travellers and navigat 
have visited various points of the « 
in order to determine the dip. It is thus 
found that there is a belt passing around 
the earth near the equator, but some- 
times deviating several degrees fro: 
in which there is no dip; that is to say 
the lines of magnetic force are hori 
tal. Taking any point on this belt and 
going north, it will be found that the : 
pole of the magnet gradually tends down- 
ward, the dip constantly increasing as w 
go farther north. In the southern part of 
the United States the dip is about 60°, 
and the direction of the needle is nea: 
perpendicular to the earth’s axis. In th 
northern part of the country, inclu 
the region of the Great Lakes, the di) 
creases to 75°. Noticing that a dip 
90° would mean that the north end of thy 
magnet points straight downward, it fo! 
lows that it would be more nearly correct 
to say that, throughout the United States, 
the magnetic needle points up and down 
than that it points north and south. 

Going yet farther north, we find the 
dip still increasing, until at a certain 
point in the arctic regions the north 
pole of the needle points downward. In 
this region the compass is of no use to 
the traveller or the navigator. The point 
is called the Magnetic Pole. Its position 
has been located several times by scicn- 
tific observers. The best determinations 
made during the last eighty years 
agree fairly well in placing it near 70° 
north latitude and 97° longitude west 
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from Greenwich. This point is situated 
on the west shore of the Boothian Penin- 
ula, which is bounded on the south end 
hy MeClintoeck Channel. It is about 500 
miles north of the northwest part of 
Hudson Bay. There is a corresponding 
magnetic pole in the Antarctic Ocean, or 
rather on Victoria Land, nearly south of 
Australia. Its position has not been so 
exactly located as in the north, but it 


=a L 





Dip OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE 
LATITUDES 


IN VARIOUS 


The arrow points show the direction of the north end 
of the magnetic needle, which dips downward in north 
latitudes, while the south end dips in south latitudes 


is supposed to be at about 74° of south 
latitude and 147° of east longitude from 
Greenwich, 

The magnetic poles used to be looked 
upon as the points toward which the re- 
spective ends of the needle were attract- 
ed. And, as a matter of fact, the magnetic 
force is stronger near the poles than 
elsewhere. When located in this way by 
strength of force, it is found that there 
is a second north pole in Northern Si- 
beria. Its location has not, however, been 
so well determined as in the case of the 
American pole, and it is not yet satis- 
factorily shown that there is any one 
point in Siberia where the direction of 
the foree is exactly downward. 

The declination and dip, taken to- 
gether, show the exact direction of the 
magnetic force at any place. But in 
order to complete the statement of the 
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force, one more element must be given,— 
its amount. The intensity of the mag- 
netic force is determined by suspending 
a magnet in a horizontal position, and 
then allowing it to oscillate back and 
forth around the suspension. The 
stronger the force, the less the time it 
will take to oscillate. Thus, by carrying 
the magnet to various parts of the world, 
the magnetic force can be determined 
at every point where a proper support for 
the magnet is obtainable. The intensity 
thus found is called the horizontal force. 
This is not really the total force, because 
the latter depends upon the dip; the 
greater the dip, the less will be the hori- 
zontal force which corresponds to a cer- 
tain total force. But a very simple com- 
putation enables the one to be deter- 
mined when the value of the other is 
known. In this way it is found that, as 
a general rule, the magnetic force is 
least in the earth’s equatorial regions, 
and increases as we approach either of 
the magnetic poles. 

When the most exact observations on 
the direction of the needle are made, it is 
found that it never remains at rest. Be- 
ginning with the changes of shortest du- 
ration, we have a change which takes place 
every day, and is therefore called diurnal. 
In our northern latitudes it is found that 
during the six hours from nine o’clock 
at night until three in the morning the 
direction of the magnet remains nearly 
the same. But between three and four 
o’clock A.M. it begins to deviate toward 
the east, going farther and farther east 
until about 8 a.m. Then, rather sud- 
denly, it begins to swing toward the west 
with a much more rapid movement, 
which comes to an end between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Then, more 
slowly, it returns in an easterly direction 
until about nine at night, when it be- 
comes once more nearly quiescent. Hap- 
pily, the amount of this change is so 
small that the navigator need not 
trouble himself with it. The entire range 
of movement rarely amounts to one- 
quarter of a degree. 

It is a curious fact that the amount of 
the change is twice as great in June as 
it is in December. This indicates that 
it is caused by the sun’s radiation. But 
how or why this cause should produce 
such an effect no one has yet discovered. 
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Another curious feature is that in the 
southern hemisphere the direction of the 
motion is reversed, although its general 
character remains the same. The point- 
ing deviates toward the west in the 
morning, then rapidly moves toward the 
east until about two o’clock, after which 
it slowly returns to its original direction. 

The dip of the needle goes through 
a similar cycle of daily changes. In 
northern latitudes it is found that at 
about six in the morning the dip begins 
to increase, and continues to do so until 
noon, after which it diminishes until 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
when it becomes nearly constant for the 
rest of the night. In the southern hem- 
isphere the direction of the movement 
is reversed. 

When the pointing of the needle is 
compared with the direction of the moon, 
it is found that there is a similar change. 
But, instead of following the moon in its 
course, it goes through two periods in a 
day, like the tides. When the moon is 
on the meridian, whether above or below 
us, the effect is in one direction, while 
when it is rising or setting it is in the 
opposite direction. In other words, there 


is a complete swinging backward and 


forward twice in a lunar day. It might 
be supposed that such an effect would be 
due to the moon, like the earth, being a 
magnet. But were this the case there 
would be only one swing back and forth 
during the passage of the moon from the 
meridian until it came back to the merid- 
ian again. The effect would be oppo- 
site at the rising and setting of the moon, 
which we have seen is not the case. To 
make the explanation yet more difficult, 
it is found that, as in the case of the 
sun, the change is opposite in the 
northern and southern hemispheres and 
very small at the equator, where, by vir- 
tue of any action that we can conceive 
of, it ought to be greatest. The pointing 
is also found to change with the age of 
the moon and with the season of the year. 
But these motions are too small to be set 
" forth in the present article. 

There is yet another class of changes 
much wider than these. The observa- 
tions recorded since the time of Colum- 
bus show that, in the course of centuries, 
the variation of the compass, at any one 
point, changes very widely. It is well 
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known that in 1490 the needle ; 

east of north in the Mediterran 

well as in those portions of the Atlantip 
which were then navigated. Colum! 
was therefore much astonished whx 

his first voyage, in mid-ocean, he 
that the deviation was reversed, and was 
now toward the west. It follows that , 
line of no variation then passed throug) 
the Atlantic Ocean. But this line has 
since been moving toward the 
About 1662 it passed the meridia 
Paris. During the 240 years which ha 
since elapsed, it has passed over ( 
Europe, and now, as we have already said, 
passes through European Russia. 

The existence of natural magnets com. 
posed of iron ore, and their property 
attracting iron and making it magnetic, 
have been known from the remotest an- 
tiquity. But the question as to who first 
discovered the fact that a magnetize 
needle points north and south, and ap- 
plied this discovery to navigation, has 
given rise to much discussion. That th 
property was known to the Chinese al 
the beginning of our era seems to ix 
fairly well established, the statements 1 
that effect being of a kind that could 
well have been invented. Historical . 
dence of the use of the magnetie needle in 
navigation dates from the twelfth century. 
The earliest compass consisted simply of 
a splinter of wood or a piece of straw t 
which the magnetized needle was attach- 
ed, and which was floated in water. A 
curious obstacle is said to have interfered 
with the first uses of this instrument 
Jack is a superstitious fellow, and wi 
may be sure that he was not less so in 
former times than he is to-day. from 
his point of view there was something 
uncanny in so very simple a contrivance 
as a floating straw persistently showing 
him the direction in which he must sail 
It made him very uncomfortable to ¢ 
to sea under the guidance of an in- 
visible power. But with him, as with 
the rest of us, familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and it did not take more than 
generation to show that much good and 
no harm came to those who used th 
magic pointer. 

The modern compass, as made in the 
most approved form for naval and other 
large ships, is the liquid one. This does 
not mean that the card bearing the needle 
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floats on the liquid, but only that a part 
f the foree is taken off from the pivot 
n which it turns, so as to make the 


friction as small as possible, and to pre- 
vent the oscillation back and forth 
which would continually go on if the 


were perfectly free to turn. The 
ecompass-card is marked not only with 
the thirty-two familiar points of the 
compass, but is also divided into de- 
grees. In the most accurate naviga- 
tion it is probable that very little use of 
the points is made, the ship being di- 
rected according to the degrees. 

A single needle is not relied upon to 
secure the direction of the card, the latter 
being attached to a system of four or 
even more magnets, all pointing in the 
same direction. The compass must have 
no iron in its construction or sup- 
port, because the attraction of that sub- 
stance on the needle would be fatal to 
its performance. 

Here the use of iron ships introduced 
a difficulty which it was feared would 
prove very serious. The thousands of 
tons of iron in a ship must exert a 
strong attraction on the magnetic needle. 
Another complication is introduced by 
the fact that the iron of the ship will 
always be more or less magnetic, and 
when the ship is built of steel, as mod- 
ern ones are, this magnetism will be 
moresor less permanent. 

We have already said that a magnet 
has the property of making steel or iron 
in its neighborhood into another magnet, 
with its poles pointing in the opposite 
direction. The consequence is that the 
magnetism of the earth itself will make 
iron or steel more or less magnetic. As a 
ship is built she thus becomes a great re- 
pository of magnetism, the direction of 
the foree of which will depend upon the 
position in which she lay while building. 
If ereeted on the bank of an east and 
west stream, the north end of the ship 
will become the north pole of a magnet 
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and the south end the south pole. Ac- 
cordingly, when she is launched and pro- 
ceeds to sea, the compass points not only 
according to the magnetism of the earth, 
but to that of the ship also. 

The methods of cbviating this diffi- 
culty have exercised the ingenuity of 
the ablest physicists from the beginning 
of iron ship building. One method is to 
place in the neighborhood of the com- 
pass, but not too near it, a steel bar 
magnetized in the opposite direction 
from that of the ship, so that the action 
of the latter shall be neutralized. But 
a perfect neutralization cannot be thus 
effected. It is all the more difficult to 
effect it because the magnetism of a 
ship is liable to change. 

The practical method therefore adopt- 
ed is called “swinging the ship,” an 
operation which passengers on ocean 
liners may have frequently noticed when 
approaching land. The ship is swung 
around so that her bow shall point in va- 
rious directions. At each pointing the 
direction of the ship is noticed by sight- 
ing on the sun, and also the direction of 
the compass itself. In this way the error 
of the pointing of the compass as the ship 
swings around is found for every direc- 
tion in which she may be sailing. A 
table can then be made showing what 
the pointing, according to the compass, 
should be in order that the ship may sail 
in any given direction. 

This, however, does not wholly avoid 
the danger. The tables thus made are 
good when the ship is on a level keel. If, 
from any cause whatever, she heels over 
to one side, the action will be different. 
Thus there is a “ heeling error” which 
must be allowed for. It is supposed 
to have been from this source of error 
not having been sufficiently determined 
or appreciated that the lamentable 
wreck of the United States ship Huron 
off the coast of Hatteras occurred some 
twenty years ago. 




















































The Witchcraft of Chuma 


BY UNA lL. 


T one time the plague had come to 
the Island; from whence no one 
knew, but it was very grievous, and 

many died. In those days it was not 
easy to go from the Town to the place, al- 
though with a fair tide it was but a half- 
hour’s ferry—there was no one willing to 
play ferryman; moreover, the mayor and 
corporation had laid down many regula- 
tions. However, on a certain evening 
there were three who would cross over. 

It was after sunset, and certain of the 
ferrymen together on the river 
shore, idle, and in the depression that the 
long drought had worked in men’s minds. 
They looked out to where the Island lay 
low in the waters and spoke of the sick- 
ness, each telling a wilder tale than his 
fellow, and even saying there was not 
now a house untouched on the Island. 

“ No wonder,” cried an old man, gray- 
bearded in folly, “they have the disease 
incarnate in their midst.” 

At that Ferryman 
head. “ That is so,” he said. 

And from that they got to talking of 
the foolish tale of Chuma,. This Chuma 
is said to be a spirit in the shape of a 
fair woman, who goes from house to 
house in the twilight, carrying disease in 
her mantle, and to whom she speaks and 
at what house she stays there come dis- 
ease and death, This is but a legend, 
both foolish and irreligious, nevertheless 
in those days the tale was more than half 
believed, for the folk were ignorant, and 
beside themselves with fear, And at that 
time on the Island there was a fair wo- 
man but lately come, and within a month 
of her coming had the plague come also, 
She could not have brought it; it was a 
visitation of the Lord; but none knew 
who she was nor why nor whence she 
came, So it came about that, having the 
foolish tale in mind and being in dead- 
ly fear, the folk on the Island came to 
say she was Chuma, and even those in 
the Town came to know of her. 


stood 


nodded his 
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The riverside men spoke of it now, 
each telling a wilder tale, and saying that 
this and that must be done before things 
would mend. 

“It is time they mended,” the gray 
beard said, “for certainly if it does not 
rain soon we shall all be dead of t! 
even if the sickness does not 
this way.” 

It was just then that Tobiah the Dis 
senter came striding down the river | 
“The Lord be with you, friends,” said 
he. “Have you a boat ready?” 

“For what?” asked Joe. “To 
to the Island? I am not the man.” 

“ Nor I,” said the graybeard. 

“Fools!” eried Tobiah, “™ Are 
afraid?” 

“Tf you like to call it so.” 

“Of what?” Tobiah asked. “This 
pestilence is the work of the Lord; it 
is not by avoiding this one or that 
that you will escape, but by mending 
your lives and walking in the paths 
of righteousness,” 

But they did not believe him, and be 
fore he could say more another came down 
the path from the Town. 

“Ferryman,” he said, “I would ross 
to the Island, and that soon,” 

They looked round and saw hi 
tall man dressed in black and str 
to all, “ There is a pestilence there,” 
said, and turned away, 

But the stranger anewered, “T know i , 
be quick; time presses,” 

They began to move uneasily, ax if 
they would begone. Seeing this, ‘To 
biah said, “T tell you, sira, that I mean 
to cross,” 

“ And I,” said the other. 

“And I,” spoke a third voice behind, 
and another, a man of some quality, to 
judge by his dress, also joined himself 
to them, 

“Oome!” cried 


Tobiah, “There ar 


three of us now; it were strange indecd 
if we could not cross,” 
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“Passing strange,” the newcomer an- 
red, grimly. “ Ferryman, it were bet- 
for you this strange thing does not 

happen. Be quick; I have no time to 
And he drove them to the boat. 

Soon they were out on the water, still 

| dark as slime, with never a breath or 
ripple anywhere. Tobiah looked from 
to another; the man in black sat 

nt, as one apart, wrapped in his 
thoughts. The last comer, too, was silent, 
except when he gave some order to Joe; 
he sat looking earnestly forward, as if he 
burned to get to the death-haunted land. 
Though Tobiah had no superstitious fear 
| judged no man, he still thought in 

s heart that it were well for the safety 
the boat that his errand was of a 

‘ight and profitable order. With hardly 
word spoken they crossed, and in time 
ime to the shore. They landed where 

narrow pathway of stones threads the 
reacherous mud which is bared by the 
falling tide. It was now almost dark, 

. Tobiah, as the one who had been that 
before, went first, finding the damp 

tones carefully. The other two followed 

slowly, sometimes stepping over the 
into the ooze. When they came 
the foot of the sea bank they parted, 

h to go about his errand, Of the 

ree, the man who had joined the party 

t was the quickest ashore. He started 
up the lane swiftly—up the lane and out 

to the main road like one who has no 
time to lose, 

His way took him to an inn—a plaster- 
bu place, poorly thatched, and with 
no hetter sign than a shrivelled bush 

hbove the door. Arrived there, he 
‘ked loudly. 

n a little, Tuniper, who had kept the 

in, opened to him, 

“What ean I do for you?” he asked, 
standing on the threshold, 

“T want two words with you,” the oth- 
er inawered, 

“Who is it that aske?” Juniper de- 
manded, looking keenly at him, 

lhe man was clearly impatient of de- 
lay “Some call me Manaergh,” he 
suid, shortly, 

Juniper nodded as if he remembered 
something of the name, “ Well?” said he, 

“Tt is not much that I want to know,” 
the other answered —“ only where one 
is to be found.” 


“It is a bad time for finding folk; 
there is the sickness here; it has killed 
some and driven some away—” 

“The one I seek would not go,— 
and she cannot be dead! It is the 
Lady Placidia; tell me where she is to 
be found.” 

“The Lady Placidia?” It was not a 
name that Juniper had expected to hear. 
“T’m not sure there is such a one here,” 
he said. “There is a woman called 
Placidia; she came with her old father at 
the beginning of the summer, none knew 
from where. But as for the ‘ Lady,’ 
she is poor as a church mouse—” 

“ What is she like?’ Mansergh asked. 

Juniper began to tell him, but before 
he had half done the other interrupted. 

“Where does she live?” he demand- 
ed. “Tell me the way, man, and tell 
me truly.” 

Juniper gave the direction; it was no 
matter to him what was wanted with this 
woman. So he told, and afterwards he gave 
a last piece of information. “ The old 
man, her father, is dying of the plague,” 
he said—*“if he is not already dead. 
Folks say she has brought the sick- 
ness—I know nothing, but there are 
strange tales; some say that she is 
a witch, some that she is Chuma, a 
spirit of death. But T know nothing; I 
know nothing; please yourself; let all 
please thenselves,” 

It seemed Mansergh would do that, for 
before the man had done he had started 
down the road, going straight as he 
might to a green ride and a solitary cot- 
tawe that the Marshmen had not dared 
approach of late, 

It was dark by this time, but, though 
moonless, not a black night; when Man- 
sergh came to the cottage he could see 
plainly that the windows were unshut- 
tered and the door fast closed, Tle ap- 
proached and rapped softly. There was 
no sound within. He knocked again, 
loudly, but still there was no answer, 
He listened awhile, then went to the win- 
dow and looked in, but he could make 
out nothing. He went round to the back 
of the house and knocked at that door, 
and still getting no anawer, he lifted 
the latch and walked in, 

Inside was the same stillness, the same 
darkness; he stood a second listening, 
then called, “Is any one within?” 
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There was no answer; his voice lin- 
gered, then died away in silence. He 
called again, “ Placidia! Placidia!”’ but 
still there was no reply. He felt his way 
to the mantel-shelf and kindled a candle 
that he found there. By its light he 
looked in the kitchen, in the keeping- 
room, in all the poor house; but there 
was no one—no one at all. He extin- 
guished the light and came out, shutting 
the door after him. Then he went back 
into the lane, heading for what might 
be the direction of the inn. 

Now it chanced that fate brought an- 
other to the cottage that night, and that 
one Tobiah the Dissenter. Tobiah’s busi- 
ness on the Island was nothing less than 
to preach to the people there. He saw 
plainly that he was called to minister to 
these people, both as to their souls and 
bodies, their parson being dead of the 
plague and they being in great straits. 
So: that evening as soon as he came 
ashore he started at once for the nearest 
dwelling-house. On his way there he 
passed the well where some men stood 
talking together. As was his custom, he 
gave them the time of day. They an- 
swered but shortly, and he, nothing af- 
fronted, asked how the sickness went. 

“Til enough,” they answered; “we are 
all dead men, or like to be; there’s a 
witch in the business,” 

“A witch?” Tobiah cried. 
friends, explain.” 

This they did, telling him of Chuma 
and of their misfortunes and fears. 

Tobiah listened and wagged his head, 
and at last he gave judgment. 

“ Friends,” said he, “I see plainly that 
you are beside yourselves with fear 
(which the Lord turn and apply to your 
salvation). Of a truth, it is impossible 
and contrary to the mind of God that 
such a thing as this should be. This 
Chuma is a pagan fable, as Puck and 
Jack-with-the-lantern; nevertheless, I can 
see some sort of reason in what you say; 
the woman doubtless is bent.on doing 
evil, and able perhaps to do it. There- 
fore it were well to apprehend her and 
have her in safe-keeping.” 

“ Ay, but who’ll do it?” came the ques- 
tion. But the answer was ready, as any 
one who knew Tobiah might have guessed. 

“Why, I, of course,” said he; and so 
soon as they had fetched lanterns and 


“ Explain, 
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some more of their fellows in misforty 
he led them to the cottage. 

The Marshmen did not come al] the 
way with Tobiah, but halted at the bend 
of the ride, while he went on alone wit! 
out a light, for fear of giving the alarm 
to those within the house. However, as 
has been shown, this precaution was need 
less; there was no one in the hous 
Mansergh had been gone some time; thy 
place was shut and empty as he had Jef; 
it. Tobiah effected an entrance aft 
knocking only once, and soon discovere: 
that the bird had flown. He searche 
the house thoroughly, and even looked 
about in the little garden, seeking—and 
there finding—some indications of th 
way and manner of the flight. 

He went back to the men who waited 
in the lane. “She has flown,” he said, 
“and the old man with her. They hav 
gone by the way that goes at the back 
down to the meadow; I almost think they 
must have taken some barrow or truck, 
but their household stuff remains, so it is 
not that which they have carried off.” 

The men stared in fear and astonish- 
ment. “The old man is dead!” thes 
told one another. “She has taken his 
body for some unhallowed rite.” 

“We must follow her, then,” Tobiah 
said, “and discover what she does, and 
if need be stop her.” 

They took the path that he believed 
those from the cottage had taken; it led 
them towards a small stream that, much 
shrunken, sstill trickled through the 
meadows to the shore. When it seemed 
that this was the bourne toward which th: 
woman had gone, a halt was called for 
consultation. It was soon agreed that 
Tobiah should go in advance to see if 
she had truly taken that way; he said it 
were better so, and no one gainsaid him. 

The stream for the most part trickled 
down the field unprotected, but in on 
spot some trees in part hid it. When 
Tobiah came to the trees he stepped cau- 
tiously, listening. It was very still and 
quite airless; there was nothing to be 
heard. A bank separated the meadows: 
he found his way to it, and lying upon 
his face, gradually drew himself up til! 
he could see over the top. 

On the other side the shrunken stream 
ran—ran for a distance and then stopped. 
Away on the left he saw the narrow 
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thread run, then and spread out 
into a little pool, the waters cut off so 
that the lower bed was left bare. Tobiah 
saw this awesome thing, and drawing in 


what 


stop 


his breath, searched to see witch- 
craft had caused it. 

Just him, the bed 
bare, two people stood with something 
that yawned between them. 
au woman 


below where was 
Nearest was 
none other than she whom the 
Island named Chuma. Opposite, across 
the new-made grave, was another figure, 
tall and thin and black, standing motion- 


less and grim. In 


silence they stood; 
then slow and solemn a voice rose: 

“De profundis clamavi- 

For a second, Tobiah held his breath, 
for he knew the black figure below, and 
knew that he who spoke in the tongue 
of priests and witchcraft was the silent 
man who had crossed the 
stairs that night. 

For a second only he paused ; then, 
“What do here?” he demanded, 
sternly. “ What impious rite is this?” 

The two below started; the 
shrank back with a little ery, 
Inman answered: 


from river 


you 


woman 
but the 


“We do no harm, friend; 
may be, I pray you leave us. 
But this Tobiah not like to do. 
“Who are you that dare to pollute the 
stream with your witcheraft?” he asked. 

By this time the woman had recovered 
herself; she came right up to the bank, 
so close that Tobiah could see her face. 
“T am Chuma,” she said, soft and low, 
“Chuma, who gives the touch of death,” 
and she smiled a strange, still smile. 

“Poof!” said Tobiah, and stalked over 
the bank, the better to see what was done. 

“You are not afraid?” she said, and 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“T fear the Lord,” ‘Tobiah retorted, 
stoutly, “and none other. What 
yonder black crow with the still tongue? 
ITe with me this 
then I doubted his errand.” 

“Tis errand is good enough,” she an- 


whoever you 


” 


was 


does 


crossed night; even 


swered; “he has come to help a woman 
in the hour of her need.” 

Tobiah sniffed somewhat. “ Women,” 
he said, “think often they need what is 
ill. What do you here together ?” 

She hesitated; then divining it were 
wiser to tell_—“ We bury my father,” she 
said, and straightway told him that the old 


man was indeed dead of the plague, 
fearing the Marshmen would 
the body from her, was bent on pu 
it where it would be safe from thei 
“They fear,” said she, “ 
1 would work some evil spell wit! 
So, since I know 
would take it from me if they could, | 
fain to bury it in the stream bed, w! 
when the waters flow back again, as 
shall before dawn, none ean tell the g; 

Tobiah listened in perplexity, 
‘So far the thing is not ill,” he mut- 
tered; “it is filial piety. Yet, mist 
there are tales about you, and, for th 

the Island and for your oy 
safety, I set out this evening to appr 
hend you.” 

“Will you not suffer me first to bury 
my father?” she pleaded. “ You are not 
of these parts; you are too wise to fear 
me, and will not betray me.” 

Tobiah was still in doubt. 
yon man?” he asked. 

“T am a priest of the old faith,” th 
other answered for himself. 

Tobiah started, and not without reason, 
for in those days the old faith hard); 
dared to lift its head. But it was re- 
vealed to the good man what he 
called upon to do. It was clearly im- 
possible that any poor body should bk 
committed to the earth with no 
Christian burial than these outworn 
prayers. He said as much, warmly. 

Placidia was surprised. “ You will help 
us to bury my father if you are suffered 
to pray?” she asked. 

“Most certainly,” Tobiah answered. 
“ Nay, I shall do it whether I am suffered 
to or not; I judge it to be no less than 
my duty; the presence of this priest will 
not hold me back.” 

But the priest, it seemed, had no wish. 
“T will not hold you,” he said; “ the 
prayer of an honest man, of whatever 
creed, hurts none. Pray, certainly, and 
also lend us your hand.” 

Tobiah would have knelt down 
and then, but the others said 
wiser to fill the grave first. According) 
they fell to work and soon had it roughly 
filled in. Not completely finished, To- 
biah recognized the wisdom of not being 
too nice if he wished to get any prayers 
aid. At last it was done well enough. 
and he flung aside his shovel, and stil! 
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sweating from the work and the sultry 


knelt When he 
finished he and the 


night, down to 
had 
priest came to take his place, 

But the hand of the Lord was clearly 
for the 
no more than begun when there came a 


pray. 


moved away, 


in the matter, papist rites had 
noise among the trees on the other side of 

Placidia was first to hear it. 
these the Island that 
she asked Tobiah; and the worthy 
that 
swered, “I will go and see.” 

But she said, “ No; 
that the 
can hold them.” 

The Marshmen, with and lat 
terns, were pressing through the wood, 
almost brave in company, 
until suddenly up before 
them, rising gray out of the shadow of 
the bank. 

“The witch!” 
held them still. 

“Ave, Chuma,” she answered, and 
even in the darkness, it seemed, they saw 
her smile, 

“The Lord deliver us!” 


the bank. 
* Are 


come ¢ 


men of 


Dissenter, guessing they were, an- 
stay and undo the 


dam so stream flows back; | 


sticks 
other’s 


each 


she loomed 


they cried, and horror 


breathed one: 
ind another moaned, feeling the sweat of 
death already on his brow. 

“What do here ¢” 
with a light. 

She raised her hands and spread them, 
and they shrank from her as if she scat 
tered death. “ Nothing,” no 
harm,” and she strained her ears to listen 
to the breathing of Tobiah and the priest 
is they moved the turf and driftwood 
that kept the stream. 

But among the Marshmen was one who 
had lost wife and child by the sickness, 


you ventured one 


“ 


she said; 


and he, desperate with his losses, was 


reckless of danger. 

“T have no desire to live,” he cried, 
nushing his way to the front. “ Foul 
vitch, give me the kiss of death an you 
will. T’ll end this matter here and now;” 
and he sprang up the slope. 

But she stepped to the right, so that, 
instead of coming upon her, he came 
down upon the other side. 

“She has 
said. “It flows no more as it used. 
black men, her familiars 

But he further, for Tobiah 
clapped a turf over his mouth. 

“Chew that,” said he, “and digest it 


bewitched the stream,” he 


Two 


got no 
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well; it is the familiar’s remedy fo: 
addled pate!” 

Those on the other side heard Tobi 
voice, though they did not ecateh 
he said, and heartened by hearing it, 
the example of the fellow 
had already come over, they sprang 
the bank. 


. oe 
“Come on! 
' 


also by 


they cried. “ We’ll 
her vet! She is here; Tobiah is here t. 
Tobiah flung down his tool, and 
the dam: to the priest and Placidia, \ 
had gone to help him now she saw 
was powerless to keep the Marshmen b: 
“Tobiah is here,” the worthy mar 
shouted, walking out a little way so that 
he might the better be ae 
here, good friends, and also he lends ! 
countenance to this business; so know 


seen. 


, 


is righteous 
and, 
“ Drown her! 


“ Righteous!” they howled, 
witch! She is a witch!” 
Swim her!” “Cast her into the sea!” 

“Fools!” roared Tobiah, so that his 
voice mastered theirs. “ She is no witc! 
neither is she doing wrong! I 
have offered over the 
has in hand!” 

But they would not listen. “ She | 
hewitched Tobiah!” they cried, 
against that fool’s argument Tobiah sai 
plainly he could use nothing but fore 

Ile seized the pick he had so lately 
put down and dashed back to the ban! 
“ Tlo, brother of the black gown!” he sai: 
“vou must leave your water-works 
the time being, it seems!” 

The priest plucked a sword from wun 
der his robe of peace and drew up besi« 
Tobiah, so that they stood shoulder 
shoulder, having Placidia behind. 

“ Bewitched, am I?” eried Tobiah. “ I 
is you who are bewitehed—bewitched wit! 
your own folly and hag-ridden with you 
! Cowards that you are, think 


myse| 


prayer work sly 


own fears! 
ing to save yourselves by seizing a he!p|: 
woman and casting her into the sea!” 
The Marshmen were clearly puzzle 
“Tt is Tobiah?” said one, while anothe: 
cried, “ Some devil has taken his shape! 
And another, “ Tobiah has betrayed us!” 
Then all together, “ Tobiah is bewitched: 
she has bewitched him!” Then with con- 
fusion and shouting they flung them- 
selves upon the three. For a moment 
they swayed and well-nigh parted; the 
priest’s blade gleamed out, and Tobiah’s 
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,; swung and fell; then the rabble 
back a pace, and they were left 
ding as before, with Placidia behind. 
Let me go!” she entreated; “I am 
afraid to die; I have nothing for 
vhich to live.” 
[hat may be,” answered Tobiah, 
it you cannot die this way; ‘twould 
the worst thing for those fools, 
do away with the lesson of the 
Lord’s chastisement.” 

lhe Marshmen parleyed a moment; but 
while the leaders spoke one threw a clod 
fearth. It struck Tobiah on the mouth, 

but only served to loose his tongue. 

“Think you,” said he, “to so quiet 

me? It is time, full time, that one de- 
clared to you the signs of the times and 
the meaning of matters! This plague 
has come upon you for the iniquity of 
vour lives and the filthiness of your 
odies. It is the Angel of the Lord that 
as smitten you, not this woman. Pray 
with tears; thus and thus only shall 
you be—” another clod flew towards him, 
but he spoke his last word, “saved,” as 
e eaught it; then he flung it back 
with violence. 

And then the struggle began in earnest; 
tones and earth flew, sticks rose and fell, 
nd ever and again came the swish of the 
-word and the thud of the pick well 
wielded. Now one cried out, and now 
one blasphemed; one called upon the 
name of the Lord, and one howled in 
pain, till the breathless night was ful! 
of sounds more evil than the close- 
brooding silence that held earth and 
air before. 


Now it befell that this angry and un- 
holy noise came at last to the ears of one 
who was straining sight and hearing for 
some sign or token. Mansergh had been 
hack to the inn, and having got from 
Juniper the loan of a gray horse, set out 
to search the Island. Long he rode, look- 
ing among dark copses and lonely barns, 
wandering in long lanes and dry_ water- 
meadows; till at last, when the night 
was far spent, he drew rein on rising 
ground. It was then that he first heard 
sounds of the affair by the stream. 
Louder these grew, and quicker he 
went, until he came to the shelter 
of the trees, when its meaning burst 
upon him, and with an oath he put 
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spurs to his horse’s flanks. Crashing 
through the undergrowth he rode, duck 
ing for the low branches, galloping as if 
more than life depended on it. On, till 
he came to where the bank was clear and 
could be taken at a bound. On and 
over, into the midst of the struggle. 
Straight through the Marshmen he went, 
striking down those on either hand, tread 
ing down those not quick enough to flee 
before him; plunging through the angry 
crowd without halt or stop. Almost be- 
fore they knew he was there he had 
galloped through them, and reached 
the bank where Tobiah and the priest 
still stood. 

“Where is she?” he said, in a voice 
that was terrible to hear. “ What have 
you done with her?” ; 

Then catching sight of a woman’s 
dress between the two black figures, he 
rode at them. They stood their ground, 
and he charged them, not letting the 
horse swerve aside. One could not tell 
what befell among the plunging hoofs; 
the rider gave no heed, only stooped 
from the saddle, and lifting Placidia 
clear from her feet, swung her up be 
fore him. 

A ery, almost a groan, went up from 
the Marshmen, and right and left they 
fled away in fear. To them Satan, rid- 
ing upon the pale horse of Death, had 
come for his own and riven her from 
their clutches. 

But Tobiah was of another sort; he 
caught at Placidia’s skirts and then at the 
rein, abusing the horseman heartily the 
while. The man tried to shake him off. 

“ Let go, black carrion!” he said, bring- 
ing his fist down on Tobiah’s hand. 

But Tobiah was not to be shaken off. 
“Man of wrath!” he eried, “do you dare 
strike me!” 

But the horse, frightened by the at- 
tack and urged on by the rider’s spurs, 
plunged forward, dragging the Dissenter 
with him; and Placidia, instead of trying 
to win her freedom, clung tightly to the 
man who had borne her off. 

“Tt is Randolph!” she cried, and even 
Tobiah noted the rapture of her voice. 
“Tt is Randolph! Your blessing, father! 
Your blessing, before we go!” 

The priest took hold of Tobiah. 
“Teave go!” he said. “ We have no more 
to do.” 





















































THE WITCH! THEY CRIED 








THE 


“ Your 


‘Nacidia turned in the saddle. 
ssing, father!” she cried again. 
[he priest raised his hand. 


“Go in 
ce,” he said, and the horse galloped 
iy into the mist. 
‘or a moment they saw him, then the 
st swallowed him up, and the hoof- 
ts sounding out of the dimness came 
it were from another world. Tobiah 
turned about sharply; the dawn mist was 
creeping up from the water; white and 
chilly it lay on everything — trodden 
grass and seattered stones and the sticks 
and lanterns that had been cast down. 
These things were all around, but there 
was not a soul in sight; the Marshmen 
had fled; even those that were hurt had 
dragged themselves away; Tobiah and the 
priest were alone. 
Tobiah turned 
“Who was yon masterful man?” he asked. 
“Te carried off the woman as if she were 


sharply to the priest. 


his by right.” 

“She is his by right,” the priest said; 
“he loves her.” 

“Loves her!” Tobiah retorted. “If he 
loves her, he should marry her decently, 
and see that she comes to no harm.” 

“He will now,” the priest said; “ be- 
fore, he eould not.” 

Tobiah snorted contemptuously. 
seems you know a deal of this 
ness,” he observed; “you did not know 
so much when we had his bad company 
in the boat.” 

“T did not know his face,” the priest 
answered ; it was not till the Lady 
Placidia cried his name that I recognized 
who he was; then all was clear to me.” 

“Tt is not that to me,” Tobiah said. 

“They are both of the old faith,” the 
priest explained; “thus it happens that 
I know their tale. For those of the old 
faith there is little peace in England now. 
It exiled him to fight for a foreign king; 
it stripped her of all she possessed, and 
drove her forth in poverty with her fa- 
ther. But in the end it, aided by you, 
has saved her for him.” 

“For which service,” 
ed, “I have been 
for thanks.” 

The priest did not gainsay it. “ You 
have helped us kindly,” he said, “and 
at risk and loss; it would please me if 
you would take something, even though 


“ It 


busi- 
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Tobiah 


paid with 


retort- 


bk ws 
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must be a 
heretic,” and he searched in his pocket. 

Tobiah put his hands behind his back. 
‘ Sir,” said he, proudly, “1 take nothing 
from a man with whom I have 
shoulder to shoulder in fight—whether 
with powers of this world or the next. 
What reward have you for helping this 
woman’ None but the fact that you 
have aided the cause of righteousness. 
I have that likeness, and I want no 
better.” And he clapped his hand upon 
that of the priest. 

Soon after that they set to finish the 
work they had been obliged to leave un- 
done. The air grew colder as they toiled, 
and as the light increased there came a 
hushed feeling of change in the air. At 
last, just before it was fully light, the 
the flowed 


it is from one who to you 


stood 


work was done, and stream 
again in its old bed. 

“T do not return to the Town,” Tobiah 
said. “TI have work here on the Island; the 
Lord has given me a commission to the 
You must go back alone, and 
you would do well not to leave it too late 
before you start; there is nothing to be 
gained by meeting the men of the 
Island; moreover, there is rain coming.” 

The priest looked towards the sky. “I 
will bear your in mind,” he 
said, “but I cannot go yet. You fin- 
ished your prayer beside the grave, but 
that I did not fin- 


fools here. 


warning 


vou may remember 
ish mine.” 

Tobiah and though he 
knew that such prayers were worse than 
useless, still he felt respect for a man 
who would offer them in the face of some 
risk. “TI will wait for you,” he said, 
“and put you on your road.” 

Saying this, he took himself over the 
hank to wait, out of sight of the other. 
When he was on the far side he knelt 
down and offered earnest prayer both for 
the conversion of the living and the sal- 
vation of the dead. The while, on his 
side, the priest knelt too, and prayed 
long and silently for the dead and for 
the living, for blessing on the woman 
who had gone, and help, perhaps, for his 
own soul. 

So they each prayed, with the bank 
hetween, till the rain and fell 
like a _ benediction on and on 
the parched land beside. 


remembered, 


came 
both 





























Main ENTRANCE TO 


THE 


UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 


The University of Athens 


BY 


President of Western 


HE University of Athens: what 
T meaning does the phrase bear to 

the reader? I can easily believe 
that to one it is simply a historie symbol. 
It represents that small group of philoso- 
phers, poets, and historians who in and 
near the age of Pericles were the teachers 
of the Athenian youth, and who have be- 
come, not by their conscious purpose, but 
by the dignity of their character and the 
weight of their message, the teachers of 
the youth of every progressive nation. 
To one who thus interprets the phrase 
it stands for Raphael’s “The School 
of Athens.” But to another the phrase 
may represent not a historic symbol, but 
a modern foree or condition. It is 
simply an agency which is concerned 
with a few general academic functions. 
Like the term “the University of the 
State 6f New York,” which has no local 
habitation, which confers directly no de- 
grees, which prepares no academic budget, 
and which has no faculty, yet which super- 
vises the educational interests of the Em- 
pire State, the term “the University of 
Athens” may easily be understood to 
refer to the headship of the whole educa- 
tional system of Greece. 


CHARLES F. 


Reserve | 


THWING, LL.D. 


niversity and Adelbert College 


But the University of Athens is neither 
a historic symbol nor a chief administra 
tive force. It is a university, as local 
and of as definite functions as Columbia 
in New York or as Harvard in Cam- 
bridge. It has buildings, placed in tix 
midst of the modern city of one hundred 
and fifty thousand people, more beautiful 
than those of any American college, wit! 
possibly two or three exceptions. It has 
a body of some twelve hundred students 
in its four departments of Arts and 
Sciences, Law, Medicine, and Theology. 
It enrolls a faculty of one hundred mem- 
bers. It has a library of two hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes, housed in a nobl 
marble building which may be compared, 
even if its location be less impressive, 
with the library building at Columbia 
It has also laboratories of the sciences 
placed in buildings which show the ad 
vantages and disadwantages of the con 
struction of twenty years ago. The Uni 
versity of Athens is a definite, local, mod- 
ern institution of the higher learning 
and teaching. 

Yet I hasten to say that the present 
University of Athens more adequately 


embodies the Greek life and influence oi 
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twenty-four hundred years ago than any 
ther institution. If the influence of 
jent Greece is borne into the modern 
world through literature, sculpture, and 
architecture, the life of ancient Greece is 
continued in the personality and services 
the teachers of her chief university. 
(he University of Athens, like the worthy 
versity of every metropolis, stands for 
ripest culture and the highest attain- 
ment of its best people. Its buildings 
bear the same relation to its teachers and 
students which the plane-trees of Plato’s 
Academy bore to his associates. Its pro- 
fessors are simply teachers, constituted 
hy authority and in orderliness, as were 
Socrates and Plato. It is, therefore, in 
the marble halls of the University of 
Athens that one feels himself quite as 
near to the greatest of the greatest nations 
of antiquity as among the broken col- 
umns of the Parthenon. Justinian closed 
the schools of Athens in 529. After an 
existence of nine hundred years the 
Academy of Plato ceased. The modern 
university was founded in 1837. After a 
lapse of thirteen centuries Plato’s Acad- 
emy was reopened. 
The University of Athens is one of the 
results of the War of Liberation. If 


that war arose, in part at least, from a 
more enlightened spirit, an effect of the 
war was still further to liberalize and to 
quicken this spirit. The Greek mind 
sought to give itself those advantages 
and opportunities which three and a 
half centuries of Turkish rule and mis- 
rule and a longer period of Byzantine 
control had denied. Its establishment 
sprung out of those same human and 
humanistic impulses which, under condi- 
tions broad and rich, or narrow and bare, 
have contributed to the foundation of 
hundreds of universities in the Old World 
and the New. Its foundation, too, was a 
part of a general movement for educa- 
tion. The schools of Greece which we 
eall primary, secondary, academic, took 
on a more formal system. During these 
almost threescore years and ten the uni- 
versity has flourished with the flourish- 
ing of the other elements and parts of 
the educational system. Founded in that 
fourth decade of the last century which is 
made illustrious in the history of the 
higher education in the United States by 
the foundation of great institutions, the 
University of Athens soon numbered 
three hundred students—a number large 
for a kingdom small and poor. Its 
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progress throughout 
been steady. 


the century has 
It has grown and strength- 
ened with the growth and strengthen- 
ing of Greece. 

It is, therefore, not too much to say 
that the University of Athens is the most 
important institution of a nation which 
has made richest contributions to educa- 
tion and to literature. Such a recogni- 
tion of its place and functions is com- 
mon among the Greeks. A democratic 
nation of a good degree of civilization 
is most friendly to its institutions of the 
higher education. The Greeks are essen- 
tially democrats. Of their university 
they are nobly and humbly proud. Of it, 
in their wide dispersion, they think as the 
Jews during their exiles thought of their 
holy city; and to it they come as students 
not only from Greece, but also from 
the seven millions scattered in Turkey, 
Epirus, Thessaly, and wherever favoring 
or ill fortune has carried them. 

The University of Athens is called a 
national university. The name is wisely 
chosen: it is national,—but it is not gov- 
ernmental. The German universities are 


national, and they are sometimes also 


more governmental than national. Not 
such is the University of Athens: it be- 
longs to the people. The government, 
through the Minister of Education, per- 
forms certain formal functions, in the 
making of appointments, but the support 
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is derived from the people more 
from the exchequer. The buildings 
were built by the offerings of the nation 
The buildings, too, which have associg- 
tion more or less intimate with the uni- 
versity, represent the beneficence of jnd)i- 
viduals. The library building is 
gift of the Villianos brothers; the n 
boring school for girls, the Arsakion, 
founded and endowed by Mr. Arsakis; ¢! 
Academy of Science was built by Ba: 
Sina of Vienna, as was the Observatory: 
the Polytechnic Institute represents 
benevolence of a few Greeks; and 
magnificent Stadium is the result of ; 
gift of one million dollars made by a 
lover of Athens. The American habit of 
beneficence to institutions of education 
is also Greek. 

For the higher education is peculiar! 
dear to the heart of the modern Greek. 
Regard for it is stronger and more widel; 
spread among all classes than obtains 
among any other European people. Ma: 
a Greek home of small resources, and ev 
of poverty, gladly sacrifices precious 
terests that a son may be educated. This 
son, too, coming to the university, is 1 
unlike the American youth who earns | 
way through college. In most (C 
nental universities self-support, in 
or wholly, is far less usual than in Amer- 
ican colleges. But in Greece the Am 
ican custom seems to prevail. Any work 
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h a student can do in a city like 


ens is done by scores of these men. 
erving as janitors, as waiters, selling 
spapers, doing chores of all sorts, 
resent this work. The tales, too, of 
self-denial of students, practised in 
ler to get an education, in the city of 
rates are akin to the stories which 
American college president gladly 
sadly hears. 
It is hard to get a full college life with- 
dormitory. Propinquity promotes 
wship. Doing away with the halls of 
dence at Oxford or Yale or Princeton 
uld be doing away with what not a 
few regard as the most important condi- 
ns of these ancient foundations. But 
thens, in common with Continental 
universities, has no dormitories. Yet, 
(espite this most serious lack, a mighty 
spirit of loyalty to each other and to their 
university prevails among the students. 
They have, on what they regard as most 
serious oecasions, stood together against 


17 


the government. There is not, too, quite 
the same feeling of distinction prevailing 
among the professional students and 
what we should call the undergraduates 
in the European as in the American col- 
leges. Medical student, law student, 
theological student, as well as philosoph- 
ical student, stand together against the 
philistine world. In one of the courts 
of the University of Athens is a simple 
monument to the students who lost their 
lives in an endeavor to oppose what they 
and their fellows regarded as govern- 
mental usurpation. Yet be it said that 
these men are usually more quiet and 
orderly than the “town” in most coun- 
tries finds the “ gown.” 

One of the most picturesque forms of 
student life is seen in the gymnasiums. 
The modern gymnasium of Athens is 
quite as unlike the ancient as the gym- 
nasium of an American college is un- 
like what the German means by a gym- 
nasium. The modern gymnasium of 
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Athenian students—more a private club 
than a university institution—is both 
like and unlike the American. The Athe- 
nian institution is a combination of a 
gymnasium building and an _ athletic 
field. It is a gymnasium out-of-doors, 
fitted up with all kinds of apparatus, 
and containing opportunities and facili- 
ties for track athletics of all sorts. Each 
field, also, has a building, usually small, 
containing bath and dressing rooms. Few 
things make more vivid and impressive 
the ancient life than seeing these young 
fellows, vigorous and happy, speeding 
away on the race-track, doing the long 
jump, or swinging on the bars. The 
fascination of the old and the new 
Olympic games is upon these men as it 
cannot be on our American college man, 
although the American college man 
bore off more prizes at the last great con- 
test than the Greek. That magnificent 
modern and ancient stadium, too, is near 
in distance and feeling. Be it said, how- 
ever, that the general physical build of 
the Greek man is not so athletic as is the 
constitution of the better-trained Amer- 
ican student. The very rigors of the 
American climate, which prevent our 
having a gymnasium without a roof and 
without a floor, may aid in developing a 
stronger set of men than the semitrop- 
ical skies of Greece permit. 

The most important of the four schools 
which constitute the University of 
Athens is the School of Law. Such an 
importance I like to interpret as rather 
a development of the Greek mind than as 
having special relation to polities or to 
governmental service as a career. For 
the Greek mind is pre-eminently inter- 
pretive, reflective, rationalizing. But it 
should also at once be said that service 
for and through the government repre- 
sents an inviting opportunity for not a 
few men in the democracy of Greece, as 
in the democracy of most nations. The 
Greek mind, too, is giving a good ac- 
count of itself in the science of med- 
icine. Those conditions which one finds 
in the best medical schools of the Unit- 
ed States and Germany one finds in 
the laboratories at Athens. The clin- 
ics, too, and hospital advantages are good 
for a city of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people and for a neighboring coun- 
try thinly settled. 
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But it is only fair to say that th, 
tendency to enter the legal or medi, 
profession is altogether too strong. 
not presume that Greece, any more {| 
America, has too many first-rate docto, 
or lawyers; but that the number of |,y- 
yers and doctors is far in excess of th 
demands of the community is evident 
each country. Greece needs more engi- 
neers, more intelligent farmers, n 
capable administrators in industry, com- 
merce, finance. Farming in Greece 
poor and small. It should be mac: 
munerative. Railroads in Greece ar 
few and short. Even if the countr: 
small, a proper system should be inaugu- 
rated. The steamships which come int 
her ports are usually British, Austrian, 
Italian, or French. She should establis! 
her own lines. The country would vastly 
profit by an effective system of irriga- 
tion. However capable the Greek may be, 
the land of Greece is yet to receiv: 
agricultural and industrial development. 
For this purpose the technical develop- 
ment in education, in which Germany 
and the United States are leading, should 
be at once inaugurated. The beginnings 
already made, as intimated in the Po! 
technie School situated near the univer- 
sity and near the National Museuwn, 
should be immediately and greatly ex- 
tended. A nation can live too much in 
its past, even if that past contains a 
history which bears such names as Greek 
history bears,—even if that past is as- 
sociated with a geography which includes 
Salamis and Marathon. 

A university in its service for the 
people of its own nation is not only to 
render service of that kind which 
nation peculiarly needs, it is also to 
render a service to all men of that sort 
which by its history or location or con- 
stitution it is specially fitted to render. 
There is one form of service which the 
University of Athens is peculiarly fitted 
to give to man; it is represented in 
archrology. The records of the past of 
Greece she is the one force in ail the 
world best situated to read and to in- 
terpret. That this duty she has not done, 
and is not doing, in significant ways is 
evident. But for not taking up this task 
she is not to be altogether blamed. The 
Greek Archeological Society is rendering 
the service which on many grounds be- 
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longs to the university, and in personal 
relations the association of this society 
with the university is intimate. Other 
and universities, have in 
part at least relieved Greece and her chief 
institution from bearing archeological 
bi Under different names and with 
diverse origins at least four nations are 
investigating Greek history. The French 
the German school, the British 
school, and the American school of clas- 
sical studies represent forces which have 
done much and are to do more to inter- 
pret the life of ancient Greece to their 
respective peoples and to the world. 
Each of these schools has a building of its 
own—two of them, the French and the 
German, being near the university; 
each of them is a centre and source of 
scholastie and archeological interest, 
and each of them enrolls from time to 
time great scholars on its teaching staff. 
They in a sense represent an offering of 
the scholastie world to Greece and to its 
university. Such an offering, given and 
accepted in graciousness, represents a 
high type of co-operative beneficence. 
For the field of vesearch and of excava- 
tion is large, the expense is great, and 
the risk of securing no result is nothing 
less than immense. And the results, 


nations 


too, 


irdens, 


school, 


OF SCIENCE 


when secured, belong not to Greece alone, 
but to that whole world which is a debtor 
to Greece, 

The official head of the university is 
Professor N. Kazazis. I have never 
heard a college president in America or 
Europe commended with greater regard 
and respect than are contained in the 
words spoken regarding him. He is 
among the first citizens of the city and 
of the nation. If Greece were to become 
a republic —a result not impossible in 
the shifting political conditions and in 
the made character of the present throne, 
—Kazazis would be called upon to be a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The public respect paid to the presi- 
dent of the university is itself evidence 
of the degree to which the ideals and 
atmosphere of culture and the higher 
education have come to pervade Greek 
society. A sense of proportion and of 
justice, self-restraint, dignity, delicacy, 
idealism,—these are qualities for which 
the Greek character in its higher relations 
has stood for twenty-five centuries. Un- 
der conditions, racial and personal, most 
trying and difficult, these qualities have 
persisted. Their development is to-day 
most fittingly promoted by the univer- 
sity of the city of Pallas Athena. 























The Yarn of the 


BY 


the little Mischief, laboring on the 
port tack, deep laden, as she was— 
all the wind and all the tumble, with a 
breath and a slap too much. A soggy 
nor’east gale was whipping up the white- 
horses on Ship’s Run, and the night was 
fast turning the gray mist black. We 
had scattered oil-casks and herring-bar- 
rels from Indian Cove to Right-in-the- 
Way; the seas, which from time to time 
boiled over the quarter and ran the 
length of the deck, snatching what they 
could, had worn away the deck-load to 
the lumber. When the third great wave 
smothered the schooner to her foremast 
and swept her, stem to stern, planks and 
beams went over the side in a rush of 
frothy water. Then came the squall—a 
long, swirling gust, which heeled her 
till her canvas spilled it. It was, “ Let 
go them fo’s’l-halyards!” in a rasping 
scream. Then a full-lunged roar to the 
helmeman, who had thrown her too far 
into the wind: “Keep her full! She'll 
be took aback! Does you want t’ rip the 
sticks out of her? Keep her full!” There 
followed, when the flapping sails had 
filled again and the foresail came down 
with a rattle and erash: “Hard up 
with that wheel! Ease the main-sheet!” 
and, the voice onee more rising to a 
scream: “ Let her off! Take the kink out 
o’ that main-sheet! Let her off! Ah- 
h-hh!” aa the ship rounded and slipped 
away before the wind, “ thal’s me beauty! 
Take it easy, now, old girl, an’ we'll hang 
you down at Muddy Hole ’til you can 
carry the wind that blows.” And so, 
when the night fell black, we dropped 
anchor in the lee of the hill at Muddy 
Hole; and while the wind went whirling 
through the night on the open sea, we lay 
in a quiet place—in the shelter o’ harbor! 
“'Tis wonderful damp out there,” said 
the skipper, as he shook the rain-drops 
from his long beard. 
“ An’ ’tis time,” the cook declared, giv- 


| was “all the wind she wanted ” with 


NORMAN 


“Sink or Swim” 
DUNCAN 


ing a last pat to the furled mainsai] 
“that we had a cup o’ tea.” 

We had it in the forecastle, af; 
shift to dry clothing—a cup of steary 
ing, fragrant tea, with a bit of hard bis 
cuit: after which we lit our pipes and fel] 
silent, each lazily sensible of an es 
from rain and a bitter wind to 
warmth and comfort of this place, 
all oceupied with old dreams. Th 
rocked to a gentle swell; the littl 
glowed and crackled; the lamp, burning 
low and yellow, cast swaying shadows 
over the table and bunks and _ beams 
and pots and pans; the rage of wind and 
sea, from which we had fled, touched us 
not at all, save only, in its far-off mut 
tering and complaint, to foeus our cor 
sciousness of security, as when th: 
per said, “’Tis blowin’ great guns, lads,’ 
and the cook added, “ They can say wha 
they likes about Muddy Hole, but ‘tis 
a fine harbor in a nor’east gale.” The 
at last, the cook slipped a dilapidated 
accordion into the skipper’s hands; and 
the skipper, after many a “ Hut!” and 
“Psahaw!” gave us “Money Musk” and 
« Pop Goes the Wensel ad in n fashion 
spirited that our feet and our finge 
tapped and drummed a merry dance 

“Skipper, sir,” the cook begged, © pip 
up!” And the skipper began: 


“Oh, have you seed the skipper o' tli 

achooner Bink or Swim? 

We'll use a rope what's long an’ strong 
when we cotches him, 

He've a ease oc smallpox for'ard 
An’ we'll hang un, by the Lord! 
For he've traded every fishin’ port fron 
Conch t’ Harbor Rim, 


“TT gave the folk that dreads it 

We'll hang the man that spreads it 

lakes o” fire in hell t’ sail for 
sich as Skipper Jim!” 


They’s 


The skipper wrung a wheezy flour 


ish from the accordion. “ Chorus, lads!” 


he roared, 
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Out rang the chorus, in a deep, dis- 
eordant roar, springing from vast lungs 
and hoarse throats. But of a sudden I 
was less interested in the manner and 

ning of that grim old song than in 
the ashy face of Docks, the clerk. We 
were a trader, outbound to trade the ports 

‘ the Straits and the Labrador; and 
Docks had joined us in a rush at Poor 
Luck Harbor, shipped unknown upon the 
recommendation of our backers at St. 
Johns—a quiet, furtive sort of fellow, 
with a temper all too even; somewhat 
aged, who had for years “ been foreign ” 
to Brazil and the West Indies; agreeable 
enough at his best, but yet suspicious 
and nervously guarded, little given to 
talk and much to searching our words 
for ulterior meaning. While Skipper 
Tom, in that rasping, quavering voice of 
his, sang his song, charging threat and 
yow with the worst of the rage of those 
ld days when the Sink or Swim was in 
flight—I was a lad in St. Johns then, 
and knew the dread and flurry into which 
the misdoing of the smallpox-ship had 
thrown the ecolony,—I chanced to observe 
Docks from the shadow of my bunk; and 
I heard the hiss of his breath as he 
caught it, saw him start and grip the 
table, saw his eyes widen and quiver, 
his face turn gray. He fell away from 
the cirele of light, and there sat rigid, 
like a man in hiding. 


‘T’ save the folk that dreads it, 
We'll hang the man that spreads it! 
lhey's lakes o’ fire in hell t’ sail for sich 
as Skipper Jim!” 


“Skipper Tom, sir,” said Docks, hoarse- 
ly, leaning into the light, “does you say 
hang? Was they goin’ t’ hang Skipper 
Jim if they eotehed him?” 

“Tight an’ high, sir,” the skipper 
! ipped, 

“My God! they was goin’ t’ hang the 
skipper!” Docks whispered, staring deep 
into Skipper Tom’s eyes. 

What was the meaning of the whisper 
and the stare? So there was not so much 
as the drawing of a breath to be heard 
in the foreeastle, Only the wind, and the 
water lapping the prow, broke the silence. 

“Skipper Tom, sir,” said Docks, his 
voice breaking to a whimper, “ was they 
goin’ t? hang the crew? They wasn’t, 
was they? Not goin’ t’ hang un?” 


“Skipper t’ cook, sir,’ Skipper Tom 
answered, the words prompt and sure. 
“Hang un by the neck, sir, ‘til they 
was dead.” 

“My God!” Docks whined. 
was goin’ t’ hang the créw!” 

“But we didn’t cotch un,” said the 
skipper. 

“No, sir,—no,” said Docks, vacantly. 
“T knows you didn’t.” 

The skipper hitched close to the table. 
“Mister Docks, sir,” said he, leaning 
over until his face was close to the face 
of Docks, “was you aboard the Sink 
or Swim?” 

The accordion slipped off the skip- 
per’s knee and rolled noisily to the foot 
of the forecastle ladder. 

“ Ay, sir,” said Docks at last, brush- 
ing his hair from his brow. “I was clerk 
aboard the Sink or Swim in them days. 
’Twas a long time ago,” he added, slow- 
ly, “ wasn’t it?” 

“A terrible sight o’ years since then,” 
was the skipper’s reply, quietly spoken. 
“Twas long ago.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Docks, “’twas the 
schooner Sink or Swim—you got the 
name all right, Skipper Tom—eighty- 
three tons, tradin’ the French shore an’ 
Straits; an’ she was wonderful slim an’ 
awift. "Twas Skipper Jim that owned 
her an’ all she had aboard. He built her 
Green Bay way, I’m thinkin’, 'Tis like 
she was built on contract for Morria o’ 
Twin Islands, with ao much off the flah 
by the year ‘til she was paid for; but I’m 
not so sure o’ that, Whatever, he fleshed 
the Labrador with her for aix year, mak- 
in’ a v’y'ge of it every time; an’ then he 
sot up for a trader, with a bit of a room 
at Chain Harbor, T’ve sailed in many 
a achooner, b’y, on this conat an’ others; 
but of all the eraft I’ve sailed in, they 
was none so clever as—" 

“ Wonderful lean for’ard,” the skipper 
observed, 

“Then you've seed her!” cried Docks, 

“Tn a bit of a blow,” said the skip- 
per, dryly, “when I wanted t’ get nearer, 
but ecouldn’t.” 

“Te-m-m!” Docks coughed; and then, 
“An’ did you ever set eyes on Skipper 
Jim?” he asked, “ Well, now, believe me, 
sir, he was a wonderful hard man, They 
says the devil was abroad the night of 
his bornin’; an’ though I sets no more 
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store by the goin’s on o’ the devil than 
you does, sir, I takes that yarn for true. 
I sailed along o’ Skipper Jim, sir. Be- 
lieve me, sir, I knowed him. He was a 
lank old man, with a beard that used t’ 
put me in mind of a dead shrub on a 
cliff. Old, an’ tall, an’ skinny he was; 
an’ the flesh of his face was sort o’ wet 
an’ whitish, as if it had no feelin’, They 
wasn’t a thing in the way o’ wind or 
sea that Skipper Jim was afeard of. I 
like a brave man so well as anybody does, 
but I haven’t no love for a fool; an’ I’ve 
seed him beat out o’ safe harbor, with 
all canvas set, when other schooners was 
reefed down an’ runnin’ for shelter. 
Many a time I’ve took my trick at the 
wheel when the most I hoped for was 
three minutes t’ say my prayers. 

“* Skipper, sir,’ we used t’ say, when 
’twas lookin’ black an’ nasty t’ win’ard 
an’ we was wantin’ t’ run for the handiest 
harbor, ‘’tis like you’ll be holdin’ on for 
Rocky Cove. Sure, you’ve no call t’ 
run for harbor from this here blow!’ 

“Stand by that main-sheet there!’ 
he’d yell. ‘Let her off out o’ the wind. 
We'll be makin’ for Harbor Round for 
shelter. Holdin’ on, did you say? My 
dear man, they’s a whirlwind brewin’!’ 

“ An’ that was all right. But if ’twas 
blowin’ hard—a nor’east snorter, with the 
gale raisin’ a wind-lop on the swell, 
an’ the night comin’ down—if ’twas 
blowin’ barb’rous hard, sometimes we'd 
get scared. 

“* Skipper,’ we couldn’t help sayin’, 
‘’tis time t’ get out o’ this. Leave us 
run for shelter, man, for our lives!’ 

“Steady, there, at the wheel!’ he’d 
sing out. ‘ Keep her on her course. ’Tis 
no more than a clever sailin’ breeze.’ 

“ Believe me, sir,” Docks sighed, “ they 
wasn’t a port Skipper Jim wouldn’t make, 
whatever the weather, if he could trade 
a dress or a Bible or a what-not for a 
quintal o’ fish. So it wasn’t pleasant 
sailin’ along o’ him in the fall o’ the 
year, when the wind was all in the nor’- 
east, an’ the shore was a lee shore every 
night o’ the week. No, sir! ’twasn’t plea- 
sant sailin’ along o’ Skipper Jim in the 
old Sink or Swim. On no account, 
*twasn’t pleasant! Believe me, sir, when 
I lets my eyes look back through the fog 
0’ years—when I lets my heart feel again 
the fears o’ them old days—I haven’t no 
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love left for Jim. . No, sir! doin’ 
he done at the last, I haven’t no |, 
for Jim. 
“*Tt’s fish I wants, b’y,’ says he ¢’ 
‘an’ they’s no one ’Il keep un from me.’ 
“¢Dear man!’ says I, pointin’ ¢’ 
scales, ‘haven’t you got no conscience? 
“* Conscience!’ says he. ‘ What's that?” 
“Well, sir, as you knows, the time tly 
Frenchman took the smallpox ¢’ thy 
Labrador there was a wonderful cotch 
fish down there. An’ Skipper Jim he w 
an’ cusses the smallpox, an’ says he’|| 
make a v’y’ge of it, no matter 
I’m thinkin’ ’twas all the fault 0’ the 
cook, the skipper bein’ the contrary man 
he was; for the cook he says he’ve signed 
t’ cook the grub, an’ he'll cook ’til hy 
drops in his tracks, but he haven’? signed 
t’? take the smallpox, an’ he’ll be jiggered 
for a squid afore he’ll sail t’ the Labrador, 
‘Smallpox!’ says the skipper. ‘ Who says 
’tis the smallpox? I says ’tis the chicken- 
pox.’ So the cook—the skipper havin’ 
the eyes he had—says he’ll sail t’ th 
Labrador all right, but he’ll see himself 
hanged for a mutineer afore he’ll enter 
the port o’ St. Mark. ‘St. Mark, 
it? says the skipper. ‘ An’ is that where 
they’ve the — the — smallpox?’ says he, 
‘We'll lay a course for St. Mark th 
morrow. I'll prove ’tis the chicken-pox 
or eat the man that has it.’ So the cook— 
the skipper havin’ the eyes he had—says 
he ain’t afraid o’ no smallpox, but he 
knows what ‘ll come of it if the crew 
gets ashore. 


“*TIo, ho! the 


cook,’ 
‘You'll go ashore along o’ me, me boy.’ 
“The next day we laid a course for 


says skipper. 


St. Mark, with a fair wind; an’ w 
dropped anchor in the cove that night. 
In the mornin’, sure enough, the skipper 
took the cook an’ the first hand ashore t’ 
show un a man with the chicken-pox; but 
I was kep’ aboard takin’ in fish, for such 
was the evil name the place had along 
o’ the smallpox that we was the only 
trader in the harbor, an’ had all the fish 
we could handle. 

“<¢Skipper,’ says I, when they com 
aboard, ‘is it the smallpox? 

“<Tocks, b’y,’ says he, lookin’ 1 
square in the eye, ‘you never yet heard 
me take back my words. But I tell: 
you what, b’y, I ain’t hankerin’ after 4 
bite o’ what I seed!’ 
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‘We'll be liftin’ anchor an’ gettin’ t’ 
then,’ says I; for it made me shiver 
ar the skipper talk that way. 
‘* Docks, b’y,’ says he, ‘ we'll be liftin’ 
hor when we gets all the fish they is. 
When the last one’s weighed an’ stowed, 
‘ll lift anchor an’ out; but not afore.’ 
“We was three days out from St. 
Mark, tradin’ Kiddle Harbor, when Tom- 
Mib, the first hand, took a suddent 
|. ‘Tommy, b’y,’ says the cook, ‘ you 
ched cold stowin’ the jib in the squall 
day afore yesterday. Ill be givin’ you 
a dose 0’ pain-kille r an’ pepper.’ So the 
cook give Tommy a wonderful dose o’ 
pain-killer an’ pepper an’ put un t’ bed. 
But ‘twas not long afere Tommy had a 
pain in the back an’ a burnin’ headache. 
‘Tommy, b’y,’ says the cook, ‘vou'll be 
gettin’ the inflammation, I’m_ thinkin’. 
I'll have t’ put a plaster o’ mustard an’ 
red pepper on your chest. So the cook 
put a wonderful large plaster o’ mustard 
n’ red pepper on poor Tommy’s chest, 


n’ told un t’ lie quiet. Then Tommy got 
vonderful sick—believe me, sir, wonder- 
ful sick! An’ the cook could do no more, 
good cook though he was. 

“Twas about that time that we up 
with the anchor an’ run t’ Hollow Cove, 
vhere we heard they was a grand cotch 
* fish, all dry an’ waitin’ for the first 
trader t? pick it up. They’d the small- 
pox there, sir, accordin’ t’? rumor; but 
we wasn’t afeard o’ cotchin’ it—thinkin’ 
we'd not ecotched it at St. Mark—an’ 
sailed right in t’ do the tradin’. We had 
the last quintal aboard at noon o’ the 
next day; an’ we shook out the canvas 
an’ laid a course across the Straits, with 
a fair, light wind. We was well out 
from shore when the skipper an’ me went 
lown t’ the forecastle t’ have a cup 0’ 
tea with the cook; an’ we was hard at it 
vhen Tommy Mib hung his head out of 

s bunk. 

“*Skipper,’ says he, in a sick sort 0’ 
whispe r, ‘I’m took.’ 

“*What’s took you?’ says the skipper. 

“*Skipper,’ says he, ‘ I—I’m—took.’ 

“*What’s took you, man? says the 
skipper. 

“Poor Tommy fell back in his bunk. 
‘Skipper,’ he whines, ‘ I’ve cotched it!’ 

‘’Tis the smallpox, sir,’ says I. ‘I 
seed the spots.’ 

‘*No such nonsense!’ says the skip- 
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per. ‘°Tis the measles. That’s what 
he’ve got. 

“ But when we put into Harbor Grand, 
our first port on the Labrador, we knowed 
it wasn’t no measles. When we dropped 
anchor there, sir, we knowed what *twas. 
Believe me, sir, we knowed what ‘twas. 
The cook he up an’ says he ain’t afraid 
o’ no smallpox, but he’ll be sunk for a 
coward afore he'll go down the fore- 
castle ladder agin. An’ the second hand 
he says he likes a bunk in the forecastle 
when he can have one comfortable, but 
he’ve no objection t’ the hold at times. 
‘ Then, lads,’ says the skipper, ‘ you'll not 
be meanin’ t’ look that way agin,’ says he, 
with a snaky little glitter in his eye. 
‘An’ if you do, you'll find a fist about 
the heft o’ that, says he, shakin’ his 
tarry hand, ‘t’ kiss you at the foot o’ 
the ladder.’ After that the cook an’ the 
second hand slep’ in the hold, an’ them an’ 
me had a snack o’ grub at odd times in 
the eabin, where I had a hammock slung, 
though the place was wonderful crowded 
with goods. ‘Twas the skipper that 
looked after Tommy Mib. ’Twas_ the 
skipper that sailed the ship, too,—drove 
her like he’d always done: all the time 
eatin’ an’ sleepin’ in the forecastle, where 
poor Tommy Mib lay sick o’ the small- 
pox. But we o’ the crew kep’ our dis- 
tance when the ol’ man was on deck; an’ 
they was no rush for’ard t’ tend the jib 
an’ stays’] when it was ‘ Hard a-lee!’ in 
a beat t’? win’ard—no rush at all. Believe 
me, sir, they was no rush for’ard—with 
Tomn J Mib below. 

“Skipper Tom, sir,” said Docks, break- 
ing off the narrative and fixing the im- 
passive skipper of the Mischief with an 
anxious eye, “did they have the smallpox 
at Tops’l Cove? Come now; did they ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” Skipper Tom replied; “ they 
had the smallpox at Tops’l Cove.” 

“Dear man!” Docks repeated, “ they 
had the smallpox at Tops’l Cove! We 
was three days at Tops’l Cove, with folk 
aboard every day, tradin’ fish. An’ 
Tommy Mib below! We touched Smith’s 
Arm next, sir. Come now, speak fair; 
did they have it there?” 

“ Ay, b’y.” 

“Smith’s Arm too!” Docks groaned. 

“ An’ Harbor Rim,” said the skipper. 

“Noon t? noon at Harbor Rim,” said 


Docks. 
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“An’ Highwater Cove.” 
“ Twenty quintal come aboard at High 
water Cove. I mind it well.” 

“They was dyin’ like flies at Sel 
dom Cove.” 

“Like flies!” Docks repeated, in a 
hoarse whispe i. + Skipper Tom, sir, who 

who died—like that?” 

Skipper Tom drew his hand over his 
mouth. “One was a kid,” he said, tug- 
ging at his mustache. 

“My God!” Docks muttered. “ One 
was a kid.” 

In the pause—in the silence into which 
the far-off, wailing chorus of wind and 
sea crept unnoticed—Skipper Tom and 
Docks stared into each other’s eyes. 

“An’ a kid died, too,” said Skip- 
per Tom. 

“Skipper Tom, sir,” said Docks, his 
voice on the verge of breaking into sobs, 
“T wasn’t much more than a lad in them 
days. I didn’t know no better. Believe 
me, sir.” he pleaded, “T didn’t. But I 
knows now. See them pits, sir?” he went 
on, putting his forefinger to his face here 
and there. “T took it foreign—Cadiz, 
sir. An’ now I knows. I didn’t know 
*twas so cotchin’ then. T hadn’t been 
no place in them days, an’ I didn’t know. 
3ut I knows now; an’ I’m sorry. God! 
sir, but I’m sorry!” 

Again the low, wailing chorus of wind 
and sea, creeping into the silence. I saw 
the light in Skipper Tom’s eyes sink from 
a flare to a glow; and I was glad of that. 

“°T was a cold, wet day, with the wind 
blowin’ in from the sea, when we dropped 
anchor at Little Harbor Deep,” Docks 
continued. “We always kep’ the fore- 
eastle closed tight an’ set a watch when 
we was in port; an’ the forecastle was 
tight enough that day, but the second 
hand, whose watch it was, had t’ help 
with the fish, for ’tis a poor harbor there, 
an’ we was in haste t’ get out. The folk 
was loafin’ about the deck, fore an’ aft, 
waitin’ turns t’ weigh fish or be served in 
the cabin. Does you know what happen- 
ed?’ Docks asked,tensely. “ Can’t you see 
how ’twas? Believe me, sir, ’twas a cold, 
wet day, a bitter day; an’ ’tis no wonder 
that one o’ they folk went below t’? warm 
hisself at the foreecastle stove—went be- 
low, where poor Tommy Mib was lyin’ 
sick. Skipper, sir.” said Docks, with 
wide eyes, leaning over the table and let- 


ting his voice drop, “I seed that 
come up—come tumblin’ up like ma 
his face so white as paint. He'd 
Tommy Mib! An’ he yelled, sir 
Skipper Jim whirled about when he | 
that word, an’ I seed his lips draw 
from his teeth. 

“* Over the side, every man 0’ 
sings he. 

“°Twas not the skipper’s order, 
that man’s horrid ery that sent un oy 
the side. They tumbled into the punts 
an’ pushed off. It made me shiver, sir 
t? see the fright they was in. 

“¢Stand by t’ get out o’ this!’ 
the skipper. 

“°Twas haul on this an’ haul on that 
an’ ’twas heave away with the anchor. 
til we was under weigh with all canvas 
spread. We beat out, takin’ wonderfy 
chances in the tickle, an’ stood off t’ th 
sou’east. That night, when we was wel 
off, the cook says t’ me that he thinks 
he’ve nerve enough t’ be boiled in his 
own pot in a good cause, but he’ve n 
mind t’ make a Fox’s martyr of hisself 
for the likes o’ Skipper Jim. 

“ QOook,’ says I, ‘ we'll leave this her 
ship at the next port.’ 

““Tocks, says he, ‘’tis a_ clever 
thought.’ 

“°Twas Skipper Jim’s trick at th 
wheel, an’ I loafed aft t’ have a wor 
with un—keepin’ well t’ win’ard all th 
time; for he’d just come up from th 
forecastle. 

“¢Skipper Jim,’ says I, ‘ we’re found 
out.’ 

“¢What’s found out? says he. 

“The ease o’ smallpox for’ard,’ says 
I. ‘What you goin’ t’ do about it? 

“<“To!’ says he. ‘What ‘ll I do! Is 
it you, Docks, that’s askin’ me that! 
Well,’ says he, starin’ straight ahead, 
‘they’s three ports above Conch, an’ I’n 
goin’ t’ trade un all. ’Twill be a v’y’s 
by that time. Then I’m goin’ t’ run 
the Sink or Swim back o’ the islands in 
Seal Run. Which done, I'll wait for 
Tommy Mib t’ make up his mind, on 
way or tother. If he casts loose, 
wait, decent as you like, ’til he’s 
under weigh, when TI’ll ballast un 
an’ heave un over. If he’s goin’ t’ bi 
a spell longer in this world, I’ll wait ti! 
he’s steady on his pins. But, whatever 
go or stay, I'll fit the schooner wit! 
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fore topmast, bark her canvas, 
black, call her the 
for Johns. They’s not a 
man on the docks will take the Prodigal 
Son, black hull, with topmasts fore an’ 
aft an’ barked sails, inbound from the 
West Coast with a cargo o’ fish,—not a 
man, sir, will take the Prodigal Son for 
the white, single-topmast schooner Sink 
or Swim, up from the French Shore, re- 
ported with a case o’ smallpox for’ard. 
For, look b’y,’ says 
knows me t’ St. Johns.’ 

“¢ Skipper Jim,’ says I, ‘sure you isn’t 
goin’ t’ put this fish 

“* ut!’ ‘T’m 
about the price o’ fish already.’ 

“We beat about offshore for three 
days, with the skipper laid up in the 
forecastle. Now what do you make o’ 
that? The skipper laid up in the fore- 
castle along o’ Tommy Mib- 
took the way he was! Come, now, what 
do you make o’ that?” We shook our 
heads, one and all; it was plain that 
the skipper, too, had been stricken. 
“ Well, sir,” Docks went on, “ when Skip- 
per Jim come up t’ give the word for 
Rocky Harbor, he looked like a man 
risin’ from the dead. ‘Take her there,’ 
says he, ‘an’ sing out t? me when you're 
runnin’ in” Then down he went agin; 
but, whatever, me an’ the eook an’ the 
second hand was willin’ enough t’ sail 
her t’ Rocky Harbor without un, for 
*twas in our minds t’ cut an’ run in the 
punt when the anchor was down. ‘A 
seurvy trick,’ you, ‘t’ leave old 
Skipper Jim an’ Tommy Mib in the fore- 
castle, all alone—an’ Tommy took that 
way? A scurvy trick!” cried Docks, his 
voice aquiver. “Ay, maybe! But you 
ain’t been aboard no smallpox - ship. 
You ain’t never knowed what ’tis t’ lie 
in your bunk in the dark o’ long nights 
shiverin’ for fear you'll be took afore 
mornin’. An’ maybe you hasn’t seed a 
man took the way Tommy Mib was took 
—not took quite that way.” 

“ Yos, T has, b’y,” said Skipper Tom, 
quietly. “’Twas a kid that T seed.” 

“Was it, now?’ Docks whispered, 
vacantly. 

“A kid o’ 
replied. 

“H-m-m!” 


whatever,” 


paint her 
Prodigal Son, an’ lay 


a course St. 


you, he, ‘nobody 


says he. worryin’ 


an’ Tommy 


says 


ten years,” Skipper Tom 


Docks coughed. e Well, 


he went on, hurriedly, “ the 
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on deck when we was 
the 


old man come 


pin’ up the narrows t’ basin 
Rocky Harbor. 
“<°Tis the last port T’'ll trade, 
he, ‘ for I’m sick, an’ wantin’ t’ get h 
“We well up, with the 


was Ccanve 


half off her, sailin’ easy, on the looko 


for a berth, when a punt put out from 
a stage up alongshore, an’ come down 
with the water curlin’ from her bows. 

“¢What’s the meanin’ o’ that, Docks? 
sings the skipper, pointin’ t’ the punt. 
‘They’re goin’ out o’ the course t’ keep 
t’ win’ard.’ 

“Skipper Jim,’ says I, ‘they knows 
us.’ 

“Sink us,’ says he, ‘they does! They 
knows what we is an’ what we got for’- 
ard. Bring her to!’ he sings out t’ th 
man at the wheel. 

“When we had the schooner up in the 
wind, the punt was bobbin’ in the lop 
off the quarter. 

“¢ What ship’s that? says the man in 
the bow. 

“<* Sink or Swim, says the skipper. 

“*You get out o’ here, damn you!’ 
says the man. ‘We don’t want 
They’s news o’ you in every port 


you 
here. 
0’ the coast.’ 

“¢T’ll bide here ’til I’m ready t’ go, 
sink you!’ says the skipper. 

“¢T’ve a gun or two that says you'll 
be t’ sea agin in half an hour if the wind 
holds,’ says the man. 

“So when we was well out t’ sea agin, 
the cook he says t’ me that he’ve a won- 
derful fondness for a run ashore in a 
friendly port, but he’ve no mind t’ be 
shot for a mad dog. ‘ An’ we better bide 
aboard,’ says the second hand; ‘ for ’tis 
like we'll be took for mad dogs wherever 
we tries t? land.’ Down went the skip- 
per, staggerin’ sick; an’ they wasn’t a 
man among us would put a head in the 
forecastle t’? ask for orders. So we beat 
about for a day or two in a foolish way; 
for, look you! havin’ in mind them 
Rocky Harbor rifles, we didn’t well 
know what t’ do. Then it blew up black 
an’ frothy—a nor’east switcher, with a 
rippin’ wind an’ a o’ mountains. 
‘Twas no place for a_ short-handed 
schooner. Believe me, sir, ’twas no place 
at all! "Twas time t’ run for harbor, 
come what might: so we asked the cook 
t’ take charge. The cook says t’ me 
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THE YARN OF 
he’d rather be a cook than a skipper, 
a skipper than a ship’s undertaker, 
he’ve no objection t’ turn 
blige a party 0’ 
h he’ll do, says he, by 
mer t’ 


his hand 
friends: 
takin’ the 
Broad Cove, which is a bad 


! vthing t’ 


or in a nor’east gale, says he, but 
best he can manage. 
‘So we up an’ laid a course for Broad 
e: an’ they was three schooners har- 
ered there when run in. We an- 
ehored well outside o’ them: an’, sure, 
we thought the schooner was safe, for we 


we 


knowed she’d ride out what was blowin’, 
if it took so much as a week t’ blow out. 
But it blowed harder —harder yet: a 
thick wind, squally, too, blowin’ dead on 
where the breakers was leapin’ 
half-way up the cliff. By midnight the 
seas was smotherin’ her, fore an’ aft, an’ 


shore, 


she was tuggin’ at her bow anchor chain 
like a fish at the line. Lord! many a 
time I thought she’d rip her nose off 
when a hill 0’ suddy water come atop of 
her with a thud an’ a hiss. 

“*She’ll go ashore 
rocks,’ says the cook. 

“We sittin’ in the cabin — the 
cook an’ the second hand an’ me. 

“<°Tis wonderful cold,’ says the sec- 
md hand. 

“¢T’'m chillin’ meself,’ says the cook. 

“¢Qhillin’!’ thinks I, havin’ in mind 
the way poor Tommy Mib was took. 
‘Has you a pain in your back? says I. 

“They was shiverin’ a wonderful lot, 
an’ the cook was holdin’ his head in his 
hands, just like Tommy Mib used t’ do. 

“*¢ Avy, b’y,’ says he. 

“* Ay b’y,’ savs the second hand. 

“Been drilled too hard o’ late,’ says 
cook. ‘We're all wore out along o’ 


work an’ worry.’ 


on them boilin’ 


was 


the 


“T didn’t wait for no more. ‘ H-m-m!’ 
says I, ‘I thinks I’ll take a look outside.’ 

“Tt was dawn then. Lord! what a 
sulky dawn it was! All gray, an’ drivin’ 
like mad. The seas was rollin’ in, with 
a frothy wind-lop atop o’ them. They'd 
lift us, smother us, drop us, toss the 
schooners ridin’ in our lee, an’ go t’ 
smash on the big, black rocks ashore. 
Lord! how they pulled at the old Sink 
or Swim! °Twas like as if they wanted 
her bad for what she done. Seems t’ me 
the Lord God A’mighty must ’a’ knowed 


what He was about. Seems to me the 


“SINK OR SWIM.” 1 


Lord God A’mighty 
‘Skipper Jim,’ says 


said t’ Hisself: 
Ile, ‘Tm through 
I've done all the damage I 
I’ve some 
o the wicked t’ beds they chose t’ lie on; 
an’ the good folk—all the good folk an’ 
little kids I couldn’t>wait no longer for, 
I loved un I’ve took up here. Ay, 
Jim,’ says the Lord God A’mighty, ‘ I’m 
through usin’ you; an’ I got t’ get rid 
o’ the old Sink or I’m sorry for 
the an’ the hand an’ poor 
Tommy Mib,’ says He, ‘ wonderful sorry: 
but I ean’t run my world no other way. 
An’ when think it over,’ 
says He, ‘you'll find ’tis the best thing 
that could happen t’ they, for they’re 
took most wonderful bad.’ Oh ay,” 
said Docks, with a gentle smile, “ the 
Lord God A’mighty knowed what He 
was about. 

nal 
chain. 
watehin’ 

“*She’s draggin’, says he; but I 
wouldn’t ’a’ knowed that voice for Skip- 
per Jim’s—’twas so hollow and breathless. 
‘She’s draggin’, says he. ‘ Let her drag. 
They’s a better anchorage in there a bit. 
She'll take the bottom agin afore she 
strikes them craft.’ 

“We draggin’ fast — bearin’ 
straight down on the craft inside. They 
was a trader an’ two Labrador fishin’- 
craft. The handiest was a fishin’-boat, 
bound home with the summer’s cotch, 
an’ crowded with men, women, an’ kids. 
We took the bottom an’ held fast within 
thirty fathom of her bow. TI could see 
the folk on deck—see un plain as I sees 
you—hands an’ lips an’ eyes. They was 
swarmin’ fore an’ aft like a lot o’ seared 
their arms, shakin’ their 
fists, jabberin’, leapin’ about in the wash 
” the seas that broke over the bows. 

“Docks,” says the skipper, ‘ what’s the 
matter with they folk, anyhow? We isn’t 
draggin’, is we? says he, half cryin’. 
‘We isn’t hurtin’ they, is we? 

“An old man—'tis like he was skip- 
per o’ the craft—come runnin’ for’ard, 
with half a dozen young fellows in his 
wake. ‘Sheer off!’ sings the old one. 
He jabbered a bit more, all the while 
wavin’ us off, but a squall o’ wind ecar- 
ried it all away. ‘ We'll shoot you like 


usin’ vou, 


want done along o’ you. sent 


so) 


Swim. 


cook second 


you comes t’ 


for’ard t’? have a look at the 
Skipper Jim hisself was there, 


close. 


went 


was 


tat 
seal — wavin 


dogs an you don’t!’ says one o’ the young 
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a 


wondertul 
an’ wicked Back aft they 
There thes talked, talked, talked; 
an’ as they talked they pointed 
t’ the breakers that 


that I felt 


sorry. 


ONES 5 un’ at mean 
an’ 
went. 
pointed 
was boilin’ over the 
black rocks; pointed t’ the spumy sea an’ 
t’ the ragged ‘clouds drivin’ across 
it; pointed t’ old Sink or 
Then the took the wheel, 
the erew run the 
an’ jib sheets. 

“* Skipper, sir,’ 
t’ slip anchor an’ run!’ 


low, 
the Swim. 
skipper an’ 
for’ard t’ windlass 


says I, ‘they’re goin’ 


** Ay,’ says Skipper Jim, ‘they knows 
us, b’'y! They knows the Sink or Swim. 
We lies t’ win’ard, an’ they’re afeard o’ 
the smallpox. They'll risk that eraft 
kids an’ all—t’ get away. 
a craft afloat can beat t’ 
They’ll founder, lad, 
the an’ 
hands. ’Tis an evil day 
for my poor old schooner, Docks,’ says 
with a ‘that men ‘Il risk the 
lives o’ kids an’ women t’ get away from 
her; an’ ’tis an evil day for my crew,’ 
With that he climbed on the rail, cotched 
the foremast shrouds with one hand, put 
the to his mouth, an’ sung out: 
‘Ahoy, vou! Bide where you is! Bide 
where you is!’ Then he jumped down; an’ 


women an’ 
They 
in this here gale. 
or they'll 
themselves, all 


isn’t 


sea 


drive on rocks loss 


he, sob, 


he says t’ me, ‘tween gasps, for the shout 
an’ the leap had taken all the strength 
out of un, ‘ Docks,’ says he, ‘ they’s only 
one thing for a man t’ do in a case like 
this. Get the jib up, b’y. I’m goin’ aft 
t’ the wheel. Let the anchor chain run 
out when me my hand. 
See, lad,’ says he, pointin’ t’ leeward, 
‘they’re waitin’, aboard that fishin’-craft, 
what we'll do. We'll show un that 
men! Call the hands,’ says he; 
‘but leave Tommy Mib lie quiet in his 
bunk,’ says he, ‘ for he’s dead.’ 

“Skipper Jim,’ says I, lookin’ in his 
blood-red eyes, an’ then t’ the breakers, 
‘what you goin’ t’ do? 

“* Beach her!’ 
hands,’ he, 


you sees wave 


t' see 


. 
were 


‘Call 


wrec ‘k 


the 
her 


he. 
we'll 


says 
says ‘an’ 
like men!’” 

Docks covered his eyes with his hands. 
Place was once more given to the noises 


of the gale. He looked up—broken, list- 
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less; possessed again by the mood « 
wild time. 

“An’ what did you say, lad?’ S 
‘Tom whispered. 

“T hadn’t no objection,” sighed ]) 

The answer was sufficient. 


“So |] 


went 


call | 
“ An’ 
cotched sight 0’ 
for, he went 


the 
when 


hands,” the 
the 
the rocks we was bh 


on, second 

mad, an’ tumbled ove: 
taffrail; an’ the cook was so weak 
a lurch o’ the ship flung him after 
second hand afore we reached the b 


crs, 


I never seed Skipper Jim no m 


nor the cook, nor the second hand, 

Mib. But Tm glad th 
A’mighty give Jim the chan 
though he’d 
fair glad 


poor Tommy 
Lord C 
:? zht, 

h I’m the good | 
done that. The Labradormen give us 
cheer when tht! hain went rattlin’ over 
Swim gathered way 
inat beat its 
wind God_ bless them! 
feel that in the end I was a man agit 
She went t’ pieces when she struck,” h 
added, as if in afterthought; “but I’n 
something of a hand at swimmin’, an’ 
bit o’ spar.” After 
said, hoarsely, to Skipper 
Tom: “ They had the smallpox at Tops’ 
Cove, says you? Smith’s Arm was next, 
sir, an’ they had it there? At Harbor 
Rim an’ Highwater Cove they died! 
How did they die at Seldom Cove? Like 
flies, says you? An’ one was a kid?” 

“ My kid,” said Skipper Tom, quiet 
ly still. 

“My God!” eried Docks. 
Tlow that 
they lakes o’ fire? 


lived wr 


an’ the Sink or 
cheer, sir, 


agin’ the 


way 


an’ made m 


I got ashore on a 


a pause, he 


“ Fis kid! 

go? What about 

Wasn’t it, 

‘They’s lakes o’ fire in hell t’ sail for sich 
as Skipper Jim!’ 


does song 


you sung? Tord! sir, I’m thinkin’ !’l! 
have t’ ship along o’ Skipper Jim onet 
more!” 

“ No, lad!” Skipper Tom, 
speaking from the heart. “ It—it 
pened 80 long ago the good Lord’s sure 
forgot His anger!” 

Docks’s face brightened. 


no, said 








ick,” he 
but In 
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Tailoring 


BY HENRY C. 


—NARLYLE in his Sartor Resartus 
+ reduced the philosophy of human 
civilization to a question of clothes. 
Que must admit that the art of putting 
ther various fabrics to protect the 
person 18 a chief concern of life. Even 
hitecture owes somewhat of its de- 
pment to the tailoring habit, using 
the phrase in its larger se se. For 
primitive man sheltered himse his 
wousehold, as is still the wont w nd 
peoples, in shacks of wattled limbs thatch- 
ed with leaves or grass.. ‘2 a higher stage 
civilization he dwelt dn: tents, which 
ive tailor-made houses. ‘The nomadic 
man, the soldier, the pioneer, the man of 
sclrence, the camp-meeting devotee, still 
make large demands upon thread and 
needle for shelter. 

This is a development of the instinc- 
tive gift which led the original man to 
clothe himself with aprons of fig-leaves. 
But this art is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of man. At the outset of his career 
some of the lower orders shared it with 
him. Man has advanced; the animals re- 
main stationary at the fig-leaf period. 
This difference is of immeasurable value, 
and marks an impassable gulf between the 
two. Yet, a glance backward at “ the 
rock whence we were hewn” should stir 
within us a kindlier interest in and sym- 
pathy with those lowly brothers who with 
us possess the earth. 

If the dexterous use of natural threads 
of various sorts in the construction of 
homes be a test of tailoring, many birds 
may be grouped with tailoring animals. 
The long stockinglike nest of the Philip- 
pine Weaver-bird is a fine example of the 
use of dried grass by a process which 
closely resembles the familiar “ darning ” 
of domestie life. The Vireo gleans the 
silken tissue of the spider’s web, and 
drawing it out and twisting it into 
strings, weaves and felts it into her 


Note.—The original photographic studies 
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nest. Our Baltimore Oriole has the 
same ingenious habit, and with its 
bill for a needle and grasses for threads 
will put together its pretty pensile nest. 
But it has learned the superiority of 
artificial fibres; for strings, wrapping 
cord, and. silk and ‘cotton threads are 
freely appropriated, and wrought into 
the bag wherein her household treasures 
are kept. 

The most striking achievement of birds 
in the sartorial line is perhaps that of 
the Tailor-bird, a small Asiatie species. 
When Tailor-birds are house - hunting 
they choose a plant with large leaves, 
say the size of a man’s hand, which they 
proceed to make into a bag wherein to 
establish their nursery. They are said to 
pluck the boll of the eotton-plant and 
actually to spin it into thread with their 
bills and feet, and therewith literally sew 
together the edges of the chosen leaf. 
his sack is filled with down and feathers, 
and therein the female lays her eggs and 
rears her young. 

This bit of avian tailoring, with its 
helpless birdlings tucked therein, can 
hardly fail to suggest the needlework 
cradle that the Indian mother makes for 
her infant, which she is wont, like the 
bird, to hang upon a tree, perhaps for 
the same reason. For all practical uses, 
at least, the tailor-bird and the tailor- 
woman have wrought to the same end 
by similar methods. 

The tents of many spiders are fair ex- 
amples of the tailoring art. Like the 
tailor-bird, the children of Arachne find 
their material close at hand, ready made 
in the loom of nature. The manner in 
which they manipulate the leaves of 
bushes and trees, blades of grass and 
stems of divers plants, is highly creditable 
to their skill. One of our most expert 
aranead tent-makers is the handsome orb- 
weaver known as the Trifoil spider 


of bird-figures were made through the cour 


tesy of Professor Witmer Stone, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. 
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A BALTIMORE 


trifolium). Let us the 


method of a worker of this species. 


(Epeira note 
IIere is a large oak-leaf swinging just 
above and to one side of the site chosen 


for a snare. Our Epeira has eight hands 


to work with; indeed we ten, 
for the the 
face, are serviceable in grasping, turning, 
and holding. Thus have 
the advantage over a human seamstress, 
who has only four hands, although the 
upper pair the 
dowment of fingers, 


may say 


palps, one on each side of 


she seems to 


have incomparable en- 
and the 
sewing-machines, 
the upper. 
or feet, in 
without ad 
She 


material 


ten lower 
pair, since the era of 
are almost as effective as 
Ilowever, our spider’s hands 
common parlance—are not 
mirable adaptations for her work. 
deftly and hold her 
as between thumb and finger. Beginning 
at the the stride is 


she grasps with her claws an under edge 


ean seize 


stem, where easy, 
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of the leaf, and reaching out her for 
feet, draws the two selvages toward one 
another. Now from the spinnerets, on 
of nature’s most wonderful and beautiful 
mechanical arrangements, is forced a 
liquid silken jet. It adheres to the leaf, 
and hardens at once into a tiny whit 
disk, which is the “knot” 
thread. Swinging the abdomen around 


upon the 


Epeira reverses her position, grasps th 
leaf’s opposite side with her hind feet 


and fastens her thread thereon. Thu 
the first “ basting ”-line is made, and t!] 
slightly curved form of the leaf is fixed 
Back and forth, with alternate movement 
of hands and spinnerets toward the fre: 
end of the leaf, the industrious creatur 
and 
ing and drawing taut her threads, unt 


goes, crossing recrossing, shorter 
the edges of the leaf are approximat: 
and overlaid and a pretty bell 


tent is formed. Into this the 


shap 


spicd 
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wls, and by a. process which our lady 
nds might call “ satin-stitching ” or 
nd embroidery,” spreads a soft white 
en lining. Then, with face turned 
vard the front of her miniature wig- 
and fore outreached, she 
clasps the strong trap-line, that unites 
to the centre of her orb-web and 
es her control of its delicate ma- 
chinery, almost as responsive to touch 
s nerve-tissue. 
Often the tent is to be made up of 
several leaves, 


legs 


ml, 


or of a cluster of grass 
, or a buneh of ferns. The manner 
of work is then more complex, but the 
essential method is the same. The sev- 
eral bits of material to be wrought into 
shape are gradually approximated by a 
series of successive trial threads until all 
drawn together. This basting pro- 
cess is applied to the inner side of the 
leaves as well as to the outer. It is not 
all done at once. The tent is a develop- 
ment, being improved, enlarged, strength- 
ened, as the creature grows or as cir- 
cumstances require, quite after the fash- 
ion of human habitations. Always the 
aranead will adapt herself to the situa- 
tion. Whether one leaf or two leaves 
or a tuft of wild flowers, grasses, or 
ferns be the chosen material from which 
to fashion her tent, she joins the parts 
together with her silken threads with a 
rude but effective skill. 

If we may include, within that wider 
conception of tailoring which this medi- 
tation assumes, such combinations of nbre 
and fabric netted-work, the spider 
has further claim to a place within the 
guild. The hunting-nets of ancient 
Egypt were of such fineness that one 
might pass through a finger-ring a net 
that would enclose a field. Arachne’s 
silken toils, were they capable of like 
manipulation, would be found of even 
vreater fineness. Certainly no _ lace- 
maker’s art excels in beauty and delicacy 
some of the snares that our common field 
and garden spiders spin daily in summer 
fields and groves, and in such numbers 
that the face of nature, when moistened 
vith mist or besprinkled with dew, seems 
draped with a dotted veil of white silk. 

The spider mother makes a yet nearer 
ipproach to her human sister. Mother- 
love and eare are the threads that bind 
nto one garment the various pieces of 
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natural life. There is no sweeter thing 
within the compass of human actions 
than a mother clothing her infants in the 
garments her own hand has made. The 
happiness, the ‘hope, the eager fondness, 
that play over her face and find ex- 
pression in smiles, and gentle cooings, 
and kisses placed upon face and body 
and pink fingers and toes, and like out- 
breaks of rapturous love, have no like- 
ness and seemingly no analogue in the 
mechanical actions of the spider mother. 
Yet, in the deftness of her art, in the 
beauty of her work, in the patience of 
her spirit, in her self-abnegation even 
unto death, the aranead does not show 
to disadvantage. 

In the natural handicraftmanship of 
living things there is nothing of higher 
artistic merit than the silken baby- 
clothes which a spider mother provides 
for her offspring. Her eggs are swathed 
in softest silken floss, covered with silken 
sheets and blankets, and these again 
wrapped about with a weather-proof en- 
casement. These are not only the cra- 


dle furnishings of the eggs, but flossy 


swaddling-bands for the young in the ten- 
der and callow period following their 
hatching. The spider mother even in- 
dulges in the bright colors with which 
maternal love in our race is wont to find 
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Construction of Baltimore Oriole’s Nest 


OF THREADS AND 
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expression. The vaselike cocoon of our 
splendid Orange Argiope (Argiope au- 
rantia) contains three hues of silk— 
white, brown, and yellow. Other species 
use silks of delicate green; but white and 
yellow are the prevailing colors. 

It seems a long step from the spider 
with her silk-sewn tent, and satin-stitched 
enswathements for her young, to the larve 
of moths and other insects. But the step 
is a natural one from the standpoints 
of both structure and habit. A spider 
is an insect larva in a lower stage of 
advancement; or one should say, perhaps, 
in a different stage of transformation. 
The aranead original has been trans- 
formed into the spider, dropping many 
characteristics, but carrying with it the 
spinning function among others retained, 
This has been highly developed and made 
permanent, It may be due to the latter 
quality that the thread- making and 
manipulating organe have been trans- 
ferred from the head, as ia common with 
insect larve, to the lower and terminal 
end of the abdomen, There is another 
distinction, With spiders the tailoring 
inatinet is largely applied to preserve the 
young. It is altruistic as well as per- 
sonal, With the silkworm and its order 
it is used exclusively for self-protection, 

One of the most ingenious of the tailor- 
ing insects is the bagworm. Even those 
whose foliage plants suffer from its depre- 
dations must allow that its endowments, 
if provoking, are interesting. Indeed, 
it seems to be a rule that nature’s mis- 
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chievous children have the most inter, 
ing habits; and thereto our own ; 
is no exception, especially in the period 
of life that corresponds with the | 
worm’s in activity. The bagworm is | 
caterpillar of a small moth that bears 
the formidable name of Thyridopte) 
ephemeraformis! 

On the leafless branches of small tre: 
in winter or early spring, one will son 
times see curious conical pendants, 10 
bigger than an almond, hanging from tly 
tips like the ornaments of a Christmas 
tree, They are lashed to twigs by silken 
loops, and are composed of tough silk 
Attached to the outside are tags of leaves 
and stems, withered and brown, but when 
first put on, green like the summer foi 
age. These are the bagworm’s cocoons, 
with their odd ornaments like the dang|es, 
loops, bows, pendants, rosettes, and othe 
like devices with which ladies trim their 
gowns, and military and diplomat 
gentlemen decorate their dresa auil 
The bagworm begina life as a sama 
soft- bodied, hairless larva, whose on 
manifest destiny ia to eat its way to th 
top or tip of the bush on which it lodges, 
It is not confined to any one food-plant, 
but ranges miscellaneously among. thi 
trees, Thus nature has greatly eased the 
insect’s struggle for life. The young 
worm’s first act is to weave around itself 
a silken caselike frock, which is gradual- 
ly enlarged and widened at the middle 
as the creature grows. When the inmate 
wishes to feed, it loops its smock to a 
leafy twig and begins to eat the foliage. 
Its table postures are often odd enough, 
sometimes reminding one of a squirrel 
eating a nut; sometimes of a child with 
a napkin under its chin eating a stick of 
asparagus. It is perfect master of the 
situation. It can turn at will within its 
bag, stretch forth its head to take sur- 
rounding leaves, or if need be cut itself 
loose and march away a-foraging, with 
its bag and all its dangles on its back. 
One sees how naturally the fragments of 
leaf and twigs are put on when once the 
method is observed. When the larva 
seizes its food it bastes it to the mouth 
of her bag by the liquid silk exuded. 
From time to time uneaten particles are 
rejected, and being fastened to the rim 
of the case, simply drop along the side. 
As the larva eats and grows, the rim 
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rises higher, and each succeeding in- 
erement gets its girdle of dangles. 
When the bagworm is full grown it loops 

elf to a branch, shuts up the mouth of 
is sack, passes into the pupa state, and 
in due time transforms. 

In tailoring establishments the cut- 
ting department represents the highest 
trained skill. To plan a garment and 
then eut its various parts from the stuff 

distinetly the work of a finer intel- 
ligence than to put the parts together, 
It may be forcing analogies too far, but 
at least it is a faney that lies close to 
fact that the highest order of insects, 
the Hymenoptera, perhaps contain species 
that eut from the leaves of plants a 
covering for their young, which pieces 
they unite upon a fixed and traditional 
but apparently premeditated plan, The 
cutting or parasol anta may be grouped 
with these species, and the leaf-cutting 
hee has even a better claim to the firat 
honors in the cutters’ association of their 
guild, Her brooding-nest is a taper- 
tried tube made in soft wood, in the pith 
of an elder-stock, the hollow of a tree, 
an opening in an old wall, the shelter of 
a cornice, or a hole in the ground, Havy- 
ing chosen and arranged her quarters, she 
proceeds to get material to drape its walls. 
You may see her then, squat upon a rose- 
leaf, revolving upon her feet while she 
uses her jaws as scissors, thus clipping 
out a circular patch, which she carries 
to her quarters. The piece is thrust into 
the tube, with the serrated edge, it is 
alleged, habitually placed upon the out- 
side. The elasticity of the cutting 
causes it to cling to the walls, and when 
a dozen pieces, more or less, are laid in 
and overlapped, a small thimble-shaped 
cell is formed. Into this the mother 
drops an egg, and puts a bit of bee- 
bread, and seals up the cell with a cutting 
or two. Like cells are added until they 
are lengthened out into a chamber two 
or three inches long. Other chambers 
follow, the mother placing half a dozen 
cells in every one, until her maternal zeal 
is satisfied, which, at times, is not until 
several separate rooms are tapestried. 
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This feat, in the number of pieces cut 
and placed, rivals that of our gran- 
dams’ patchwork quilts. For the bee 
may cut and carry and drape a thou- 
sand pieces ere her task is done. 

These are some examples of work 
wrought in nature by what have been 
called — by courtesy, if the reader so 
please—the tailoring animals, All have 


A Bapsy Spiper’s Sitken CLOTHES 


1, Silk-sewn leaf nest of Spider, 2.—Interior of 
same, 3.-—Cluster of eggs whose silken enswathement is 
thrown back 


methods that suggest, at least, the human 
tailor’s cult. If sewing be defined as the 
art of joining together separate pieces 
of pliable material by means of threads, 
then the tailor-bird and the spider may 
be said to “sew.” If again we define 
tailoring as the art of clothing the body 
with various fabrics, the silkworm, the 
bagworm, and many other insect larve 
are natural tailors. It is true that the 
leaf-cutter bee produces her tapestry ef- 
fects without the aid of threads. But so 
does the human garment-cutter, the rank- 
ing member of the tailor’s guild. On the 
whole, it is possible to believe that an 
affinity has herein been shown between 
sovereign man and his animal inferiors. 








SceNE.—A room in the Albany, a bachelor 
Several knocks are heard 
at door opening into the corridor. 
ly the door opens and Miss Penelope Page 
She stands hesitating 


apartment-house, 


presents herself. 
upon the threshold, 


HERE’S no eard on the door, but 
this must be it. 


Special Delivery 


BY 


This way, Aunt 


VAN TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 


A MONOLOGUE 


Emily.—Careful of the rug. 
[She assists her imaginary companion 


to enter. 
No one in! 
That’s odd! Just 
stand here a mo- 
ment, Aunt Emily. 

[ She steps back 
and again in- 
spects the 
numober 
painted on 
the door. 

Number 21— of 
course! T remem- 
ber the figures per- 
fectly now. A one 
and a two—that 
makes twenty-one, 
doesn’t it? 

| She takes a 
step or two. 

It’s all right, 
Aunt Emily, but 
we'll have to wait a 
little while. Here’s 
a nice big chair; 
let me make you 
comfortable. 

[She pulls out a 
big chair, and 
apparently 
helps to settle 
her compan- 
ion in it. 

Is that right, 
dear? Yes; some- 
thing for your feet. 
T’ll get a hassock. 
{She brings a has- 


HESITATING 


Final- 


ON THE THRESHOLD the 


sock and puts it in place before | 
chair.) Will you have a rest f 
your head? 


[Looking up afler a momen! 
Oh! gone to sleep, as usual. 
[She rises and looks down at the im 
ginary person. 
A most admirable chaperon! Ty 


dumb, blind, and always falls fast asleep 
the instant she sits down 
No wonder the girls 


anywher 
perfectly ador 
Aunt Emily; sh 
is always in grea 
request. Dear Aunt 
Emily! 

[She goes to t] 

door. 

Oh, Manon, I 
forgot to tell Hardy 
what time I want- 
ed the carriage. You 
might telephone 
from the offic 
down - stairs, and 
then you can wait 
for me there. If I 
want you, I will 
ring. Yes; at 
twelve o’clock. 

[She closes the 

door and then 
returns. 

Tt is really most 
unbusinesslike in 
Mr. Archer Kings- 
land. [She con- 
sults her watch.| 
Eight minutes past 
the hour, and the 
appointment was 
for eleven o’clock, 
precisely. My first 
sitting, too; it is 
really most pro- 
voking! The very 
fact that I am 
late myself is all 
more reason 
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for Mr. Kingsland’s being punctual. But 
isn’t that just like an artist! 
[Looking again at her watch. 

Nine minutes past. [She walks nerv- 

sly about the room, | It doesn’t look 
in the least like a portrait-painter’s studio. 
| don’t see any easel,—not even the tip 
of a maulstick. Not a vestige of the ad- 
mired confusion supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the artistic ménage. I won- 
der how he dares to charge such 
A closed door! How tan- 
talizing to the feminine mind! 

[She approaches it slowly. 

It reminds me of one of my 
childhood’s friends, M’sieu Barbe- 
bl Dear Sister Anne, are you 
keeping watch upon the tower? 

[Stopping short. 

How absurd of me! 
Of course it leads to 
the studio proper, 
the actual workshop 
of the master. I 
wonder if he is 
Perhaps 


prices ¢ 


eue. 


(HMMM ~ 


there now! 


if I coughed loudly. 
[She does so.] 


Or 
upset a chair. But no. 

[She knocks timidly 

boldly. 

Not a sound from the tomb. [Con- 
sulting her watch.| And a quarter after 
the hour. Mr. Archer Kingsland, this is 
unpardonable! [She sits at writing- 
lable with her watch in hand.| He shall 
have exactly five minutes longer. 

[She looks critically about the apart- 

ment, 

A man’s room, without doubt. The 
draperies all look as though they had 
been nailed into place; the arrangement 
of the books and pictures has the unstud- 
ied appearance of a pile of bricks sud- 
denly displaced from an Irishman’s hod. 

[Jumping up. 

I simply cannot stand the impossible 
angles of those sofa cushions. 

[She crosses over and rearranges them. 

Consulting her watch. 
Twenty minutes after—time’s up! 
[She replaces the watch in her belt 
and walks to centre-table to pick 
up her muff. 

Everything has gone wrong to-day, one 
annoyance after another. By way of a 
climax, my hat is probably on crooked. 


I will knock. 


and then more 
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[She picks up a hand-mirror from the 
centre-table and inspects herself. 
It is! 
[She writing - table, 
places the mirror on it, and sits 
She starts, 
Why, how extraordinary! 
[She picks up a piece of blotting- 
paper from the table and ez- 
amines it attentively. 


goes over to 


down. 


A MAN'S ROOM, WITHOUT DOUBT 


Just 
don’t 


I can’t make a thing out of it. 
a lot of scratchy marks that 
mean anything. 

[She turns the paper in every pos- 
sible direction. 

I’m sure that I saw it—my own name 
as plain as print: “ Miss Penelope Page, 
10 Richmond Square, North—”’ Oh!— 

[She snatches the mirror from the 
writing-table and holds the piece 
of blotting-paper before it. 

Of course when the writing was blotted 
it left the words all turned inside out on 
the blotting-paper. And now the reflec- 
tion in the mirror brings them right 
again. It’s like being with Alice behind 
the Looking-glass. 

[She studies the paper carefully. 

There can’t be but one Penelope Page 
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dozen times—tried to writ 
and as often destroyed—; 
dearest Pen—that I lov 
I love you—” Well, of a 
things! 
[She replaces the mirr 
on the table, a 
stands slowly twisting 
up the blotting-paper 
between her fingers. 
Archer Kingsland — tly 
very last man—sixty years 
old, and he dyes his hair. 
It is simply too ridiculous! 
[She sinks into a chair 
= and tosses the crum- 
_ pled piece of blotting- 
yaad lie er tae paper on the floor. 

IS PROBABLY ON CROOKED A secret devotion — con- 
cealment like a worm 
the bud preying upon his 

damask cheek—no, enamelled; I’m 
sure he paints—comes out newly fur- 
nished and redecorated every fortnight. 
Archer Kingsland, of all men in th 
wide, wide world! 


at No. 10 Richmond Square, North. 
It must have been an envelope, a let- 
ter. But why should Mr. Kingsland 
be writing to me? And if he did, why 
didn’t I get the letter? Mystery of 
mysteries! 
[She examines the writing again. 
I never saw Mr. Kingsland’s handwrit- 
ing that I know of, but it seems curious- 
ly familiar. It reminds me—well, then, 
of Dick Manning; he always makes such 
a funny-looking R. 
[She remains silent for a moment. 
I can’t understand it, unless— 
unless Mr. Kingsland had writ- 
ten to postpone my appointment 
this morning. It looks like it. 
But why didn’t I get the note at 
the house ? 
[She turns the paper over 
and looks at it critically. 
There are some more scratchy 
marks on this side. Perhaps part 
of the letter. 
[She holds the paper to the 
mirror. 
I can only make out three or 


four words here and there: “A WELL, OF ALL THINGS! 
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[The situation overpowers her for a 
moment, and then she suddenly 
recovers her gravity and is re- 
morseful. 

I ought to be ashamed of myself, sur- 
prising the secret of his pathetic little 
For it is pathetic. Think of 
all those avowals so carefully written, 
only to be destroyed, one after the other! 
I wonder what he 
did do with them ? 

[She rises and 

walks over to 

the fireplace. 

There they are 
in the fireplace— 
bits of  half- 
charred paper and 
a piece of the 
envelope. I might 
fit them together 
like a 
map puzzle, but it 
wouldn’t be fair; 
I should feel ex- 
actly as though I 
were reading 
somebody else’s 
letter. 

[She walks over 
to the centre- 
table and 
picks up her 
muff. As she 
does 80, she 


romance, 


dissected 


displaces a 
small box. It 
falls to the 
floor and its 
contents are 
scattered. 
Corroborative 
evidence; for of 
course I know my own glove. 
it up.] And a withered rose. 
[She replaces the glove and flower 
in the box, and puts it back on 
the table. 
I can’t imagine where he ever got them. 
A long white glove, too! [A little pause. 
I remember about a glove, a long white 
one. But that was ages ago, and—and it 
was some one else who carried it off. I 
don’t understand; the mystery only deep- 
ens the more I puzzle over it. 
[She remains silent for a moment, 
and then starts violently. 


[She picks 
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What am I thinking of! He may come 
in at any moment, and of course I can- 
not see him now. 

[She goes towards the door and stops. 

It would be just as bad any oth- 
er day; I shall have to give up hav- 
ing my portrait done. I can leave a 
note—a change of mind, a privilege al- 
ways accorded to a woman. 

[She sits at the 
writing-table 
and writes 
rapidly. 

“My dear Mr. 

Kingsland, — So 
sorry that cireum- 
stances — entirely 
un expected—”’ 
um, um— There! 

[As she finishes 
sealing and 
directing the 
letter there 
comes a 
knock at the 
door. 

Oh, goodness 

me! 

[She jumps up 
and runs be- 
hind the 
shelter of a 
screen. 

The letter! 

[She dashes out 
and recovers 
it. The 
knocking 


continues, 
OF couRSE I KNOW 


my OWN GLOVE and she runs 


again behind 

the screen. 

The knock- 
ing continues for a moment long- 
er and then stops. 

What a goose I am! As though he 
would be knocking at his own door. The 
situation must be getting on my nerves. 
I had better— What was that? 

[She starts violently at the sound of 
a whistle. 

The speaking-tube—! 

[She runs towards the door, and then 
stops. 

It would be safer, perhaps. 

[She goes to the speaking-tube and 
answers tremulously. 
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Ye-es. 
[She listens. 
Mister who? Mr. 
Manning! Mr. 
Richard Manning! 
Oh He’s 
not in—not expected 
for hours—g-g-gone 
to the Transvaal, I 


no, no! 


believe. Yes; Mr. 
Jones—how do you 
spell it? Oh yes— 
J -0-n-e-s— I'll tell 
him you called. 


Good-by, good-by. 
[ She the 
speaking - tube 


drops 


an d 
forward. 

I did remember 
the figures perfectly 
—a one and a two. 
But they make 
twelve as well as 
twenty-one, and this 


is Mr. 


eomes 


'Manning’s 


room, and it is Mr. 
Archer Kingsland 
who has been wait- 


ing for me at numéro 
douze. How absurd! 
Yes. Aunt Emily, 
do wake up; it is 
horribly late and we 
must hurry, = and 
some one may hap- 
pen in at 
ment. 

[She 


imaginary com- 


any mo- 
Do, please. 
assists her 


panion to rise. 


Yes; 


apd everything 
htrry! 
eareful of the rug 


This way. 


HARPER’S 


On, GOoD 
NESS ME! 





Oh, one moment! 
[She goes out through the door, return- 


ing almost immediately. 
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I couldn’t go wi! 
out my letter. 

[She hurried! 
picks up 
crumpled pi. 
of blottin 
paper, ar 
smooths it « 
tenderly. 

So that is wl 
Dick hasn’t been near 
me for weeks and 
months. I had halt 
guessed it before, 
but I could not lb 
sure. Now I know 
—dear foolish Dick! 
What a brilliant 


idea! to put his love- 


letters in the fire- 
place. And what 

lucky chance that 
brought me a “ spe- 


cial delivery”! [Call- 
ing off.| Yes, Aunt 
Emily,—in just a 
moment. 

[She tucks the let- 
ter into her 
muff and walks 
to centre-table. 
Taking the ros: 
from her 
sage, she holds 
it an instant 
to her lips. 


cor- 


He will think that a miracle has been 


wrought, but you must never betray me, 
sweet,—never, never! 
[She opens the little box and sub- 


you have your gloves and your 
eard-case and your bag and your purse 
everything! Do, please, 
Now take my arm 


Yes 


come 
day— 


stitutes the 
withered flo 


; a miracle. 


to understan 
A bientot, 


fresh 


wer, 


rose for th 


[She goes to the door. 


But perhaps, little by little, he will 


d. And then, some 
mon ami!” 


[She closes the door behind her. 
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The Cruise of the “Tonquin” 


A FORGOTTEN TRAGEDY IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY CYRUS 


N the morning of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, two ships were run- 
ning side by side before a fresh 

southwesterly breeze off Sandy Hook, 
New York. One was the United States 
ship Constitution, Captain Isaac Hull; 
the other was the full-rigged ship 
Tonquin, of two hundred and ninety 
tons burden. 

This little vessel was captained by one 
Jonathan Thorn, who was at the time 
a lieutenant in the United States navy. 
He had obtained leave of absence for 
the purpose of making a cruise in the 
l'‘onquin. Thorn was a thoroughly ex- 
perienced seaman and a skilled and prac- 
tised navigator. He was a man of mag- 
nificent courage, with a fine war record. 

He was with Decatur in the Intrepid 
when he put the captured Philadelphia 

flames six years before. In the subse- 
quent desperate gunboat-fighting at Trip- 


oli Midshipman Thorn had borne so 
distinguished a part that he received 
special commendation by Commodore 
Preble. As to his other qualities, Wash- 
ington Irving, who knew him from 
infaney, writes of him to the last 
with a warm affection which nothing 


eould diminish. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, merchant, fur- 
trader, financier, had pitched upon Thorn 
as the best man to take the ship 
bearing the first representatives of the 
Pacific Fur Company around the Horn 
and up to the far northwestern American 
coast to make that first settlement at 
Astoria, whose history is so interwoven 
with that of our country. 

Mr. Astor already monopolized the rur 
trade of the Far West south of the 
Great Lakes. His present plan was 
to form a fur company and establish a 
series of trading posts along the Mis- 
souri River, reaching overland across 
the Rocky Mountains until they joined 
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the the Pacific. The place 
he selected for his Pacific depot was the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

The principal rival of the Astor Fur 
Trading Company was the Northwest 
Company. Astor tried to persuade the 
company to join him in his new venture. 
When it refused to do so as an organiza- 
tion, he approached individual employees 
of the company, and in 1810 formed the 
Pacific Fur Company. Among the in- 
corporators were four Scottish Canadians; 
Messrs. McKay, McDougall, David Stu- 
art, and Robert, his nephew. There were 
several other partners, includi. zg Wilson 
Price Hunt, of New Jersey. 

It was planned that Hunt should lead 
an overland expedition from St. Louis, 
while the four Scotsmen mentioned went 
around the Horn, and that they should 
meet at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
where the trading post was to be situated. 
Most of the employees of the company 
were Canadians who had large experience 
in the fur business. Among these were 
included a number of French voyageurs. 

Thus the Tonquin, owned by a German, 
captained by an American, with a crew 
including Swedes, French, English, ne- 
groes, and Americans, carrying out a 
party of Scottish and French Canadians 
and one Russian, started on her memora- 
ble voyage to establish a trading post 


posts on 


under the American flag! The crew 
of the Tonquin numbered twenty-one 
men. The number of passengers was 


thirty-three. 

The story of her voyage is related in 
the letters of the captain to Mr. Astor, 
and more fully in a quaint and curi- 
ous French journal published at Mont- 
real in 1819, by M. Gabriel Franchére, 
one of the Canadian clerks who 
the voyage. 

The Tonquin was pierced for twenty 
guns, only ten small gnes being mounted. 


made 
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The other ports were provided with im- 
posing wooden dummies. She had a high 
poop and a topgallant forecastle. The 
four partners, with James Lewis, acting 
captain’s clerk, and one other, with the 
two mates, slept in the cabin or ward-room 
below the poop, in which was the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Forward of this main cabin 
was a large room extending across the 
ship, called the steerage, in which the 
rest of the clerks, the mechanics, and 
the Canadian boatmen were quartered. 
Thorn seems to have felt to the full 
all the early naval officer’s utterly un- 
merited contempt for the merchant ser- 
vice. It is also the unfortunate habit 
of the Anglo-Saxon to hold the French 
in contempt on the sea. The Canadians 
wretched sailors, and Thorn de- 
spised them. Thorn also cherished a 
natural hatred toward the English, who 
were carrying things with a high hand 
on our coast. He began the voyage with 
a violent prejudice against the four 
partners on his ship. Indeed, the Con- 


were 


stitution had convoyed the Tonquin to 
sea because it was rumored that a British 
war-brig intended to swoop down upon 
her and take off the English subjects 


on board. It was quite evident that 
war would shortly break out between 
England and the United States, and the 
Scottish partners had _ surreptitiously 
consulted the English consul as to what 
they should do if hostilities began. They 
were informed that in that case they 
would be treated as British subjects—a 
fine situation for an American expedition ! 

With such a spirit in the captain, and 
such a feeling on the part of the pas- 
sengers, the relations between them were 
bound to become strained. Hostilities 
began at once. The first night out Thorn 
ordered all lights out at eight bells. This 
in spite of the remonstrances of the four 
partners, who, as representing Mr. Astor, 
considered themselves, properly enough, 
as owners of the ship. These gentlemen 
did not wish to retire at so early an hour, 
nor did they desire to spend the inter- 
vening time in darkness. They remon- 
strated with Thorn, and he told them, in 
the terse, blunt language of a seaman, to 
keep quiet or he would put them in irons. 
In case he attempted that, they threatened 
to resort to firearms for protection. 
Finally, however, .the captain allowed 
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them a little longer use of their ligh; 
Thus was inaugurated a long, disgra: 
ful wrangle that did not cease 
life lasted. 

There was doubtless much fault on 
both sides, but, in spite of the brillian: 
advocate who has pleaded Thorn’s caus:. 
I cannot but admit that he was decided 
the most to blame. He earried thing 
with a high hand indeed, treating t! 
partners as he might a graceless lot . 
undisciplined midshipmen. 

A voyage around the Horn in those days 
was no slight matter. The Tonquin w 
a remarkably good sailer, but it was not 
until the 5th of October that they sighted 
the Cape Verde Islands. There they 
struck the Trades, and went booming 
down the African coast at a great rate. 
There also they were pursued by a large 
man-o’-war brig. On the third day sl 
drew so near that Thorn prepared for 
action, whereupon the brig sheered off 
and left them. 

On the 11th of October they ran into 
a terrific storm, which prevailed until th 
21st, when they found themselves off the 
River Plate. While the storm was 
its height the man at the wheel was 
thrown across the deck by a sudden jump 
of the wheel and severely injured, break- 
ing three of his ribs and fracturing his 
collar-bone. Thorn’s seamanship during 
this trying period was first class. After 
the gale blew itself out a fresh breeze suc- 
ceeded, which enabled them rapidly to 
run down their southing. The water- 
supply had grown very low, and it was 
determined to run in to the Falkland 
Islands to fill the casks. 

They made a landfall on the 3d of 
December, got on shore on one of the 
smaller islets on the 4th, found no water, 
and were driven to sea to seek an offing 
on the 5th by a gale. On the 6th they 
landed at Point Egmont on the West 
Falkland, and found a fine spring of 
fresh water. As it would take several 
days to fill the casks, all the passengers 
went ashore and camped on the deserted 
island. They amused themselves by fis!)- 
ing, shooting, and rambling about. On 
the 11th of the month the captain, having 
filled his water-casks, signalled for every 
man to come aboard, by firing a gun. 
Eight passengers, including McDougill 
and Stuart, happened to be on shore at 


wh 
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e time. They had wandered around to 
he other side of the island, and did not 
hear the report of the gun. Thorn, after 
waiting a short time, weighed anchor and 

led away from the island, firmly re- 
solved to leave the men ashore, marooned 
and destitute of supplies on that desolate 
and uninhabited spot, where they must 
nevitably have perished of starvation 
and exposure. 

Scme of the abandoned passengers 
happened to see the Tonquin fast leav- 
ing the island. In great alarm they 
hastily summoned the wanderers, and 
the eight got into a small boat twen- 
ty feet long, which had been left with 
them, and rowed after the rapidly 
receding ship. They had not the slight- 
est hope of catching her unless she 
waited for them, but they pulled for her 
with furious energy nevertheless. As the 
Tonquin got out from under the lee of the 
land the breeze freshened, and she drew 
away from them with every passing mo- 
ment in spite of their manful work at 
the oars. When they had about given 
up in exhaustion and despair, the ship 
suddenly changed her course and stood 
toward them. 

Franchére that it was because 
young Stuart put a pistol to the captain’s 
head and swore that he would blow out 
his brains unless he went back for the 
boat. The captain’s account to Mr. Astor 
is that a sudden shift of wind compelled 
him to come about, and this gave the 
boat an opportunity to overhaul him. 
There was a scene of wild recrimination 
when the boat reached the ship, shortly 
after six bells (3 p.m.), but it did not 
seem to bother Thorn in the least. 

On the 18th of December they were 
south and east of Cape Horn. The 
weather was mild and pleasant, but be- 
fore they could make headway enough 
against the swift easterly current to 
round the most dangerous point it came 
on to blow a regular Cape Horn gale. 
After seven days of hard beating they 
celebrated Christmas under pleasanter 
auspices in the southern Pacific. 

Their run to the northward was un- 
eventful, and on the ilith of Febru- 
ary, 1811, they sighted the voleano of 
Mauna Loa in the Sandwich Islands. 
They landed on the 12th, and spent six- 
teen days among the different islands, 


says 
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visiting, filling the water-casks again, and 
buying fresh meat, vegetables, and live- 
stock from Kamehameha I. 

While Captain Thorn was hated by the 
passengers, he was not beloved by his 
officers. Singularly enough, he seems to 
have been well liked by the crew, al- 
though there were exceptions even there. 
Anderson, the boatswain, left the ship 
at Hawaii. There had been difficulties 
between them, and the captain was glad 
to see him go. A sample of Thorn’s 
method of administering discipline is 
interesting. 

The day they sailed a seaman named 
Aymes strayed from his boat party, and 
was left behind when the boat returned 
to the ship. In great terror Aymes had 
some natives bring him aboard in a canoe. 
A long-boat loaded with fodder for the 
live-stock lay alongside. As Aymes 
clambered into the long-boat, the captain, 
who was furiously angry, sprang down 
into the boat, seized Aymes with one 
hand and a stout piece of sugar-cane with 
the other. With this formidable weapon 
the unfortunate sailor was beaten until he 
screamed for mercy. After wearing out 
the sugar-cane upon him, the captain 
pitched him into the water, with the re- 
mark that if he ever saw him on the 
sloop again he would kill him. Aymes, 
who was a good swimmer, made the best 
of his way to the shore, and stayed there 
with Anderson. Twenty-four natives 
were shipped at Hawaii, twelve for the 
crew and twelve for the new settlement. 

On the 16th of March they ran into 
another storm, of such violence that they 
were forced to strike their topgallant- 
masts and seud under double-reefed fore- 
sail. As they were nearing the coast, 
the ship was hove to at night. Early on 
the morning of the 22d of March they 
sighted land, one hundred and ninety-five 
days and twenty thousand miles from 
Sandy Hook. The weather was still very 
severe, the wind blowing in heavy squalls 
and the sea running very high, and the 
captain did not think it prudent to ap- 
proach the shore nearer than three miles. 
His navigation had been excellent, how- 
ever, for before them lay the mouth of the 
Columbia River, the object of their long 
voyage. They could see the waves break- 
ing over the bar with tremendous force 
as they beat to and fro along the coast. 
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Thorn, ignorant of the channel, did 
not dare take the ship in under such 
conditions. He therefore ordered First- 
Mate Ebenezer Fox to take Sailmaker 
Martin and three Canadians in a small 
boat and find a channel. It was a hazard- 
ous undertaking, and the despatch of a 
small boat under such circumstances was 
a serious error in judgment. 

There had been bad blood between the 
captain and the mate, and Fox did not 
wish to go. If he had to go, he begged 
that his boat might be manned with 
seamen instead of Canadians. The cap- 
tain refused to change his orders. Fox 
appealed to the partners. They re- 
monstrated with the captain, but they 
could not alter his determination. The 
boat pulled away and was lost to sight 
in the breakers. Neither the boat nor 
any member of her crew was ever seen 
or heard of again. The boat was ill-found 
and ill-manned. She was undoubtedly 
caught in the breakers and foundered. 

The next day the wind increased in 
violence, and they cruised off the shore 
looking for the boat. Every one on board, 
including the captain, stern and ruthless 


though he was, was very much disturbed 
at her loss. 


On the 
somewhat, 


24th the weather moderated 
and running nearer to the 
shore, they anchored, just outside Cape 
Disappointment, near the north shore 
of the river-mouth. ~The wind sub- 
siding, Mumford, the second mate, with 
another boat, was sent to search for the 
passage, but finding the surf still too 
heavy, he returned about noon, after a 
terrible struggle with the breakers. 

In the afternoon McKay and Stuart 
offered to take a boat and try to get 
ashore to seek for Fox and the missing 
men. They made the endeavor, but did 
not succeed in passing the breakers, and 
returned to the ship. Later in the after- 
noon a gentle breeze sprang up from 
the westward, blowing straight into the 
mouth of the river, and Thorn deter- 
mined to try to cross the bar. He weigh- 
ed anchor, therefore, and bore down under 
easy sail for the entrance of the river. 
As he came close to the breakers he hove 
to and sent out another boat, in charge of 
Aitken, a Scottish seaman, accompanied 
by Sailmaker Coles, Armorer Weeks, and 
two Sandwich-Islanders. 
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The breakers were not quite so rough 
as they had been, and Aitken proceeded 
cautiously some distance in front of t) 
ship, making soundings and finding n 
depth less than four fathoms. In oly 
dience to his signals, the ship car 
bowling on, and the fitful breeze su 
denly freshening, she ran through th 
breakers, passing Aitken’s boat to st: 
board in pistol-shot distance. Signals 
were made for the boat to return, but 
the tide had turned, and the strong 
ebb, with the current of the river, 
bore the boat into the breakers 
spite of all her crew could do. Wh 
they were watching the boat, over wh 
the waves were seen breaking furious 
the ship, the wind failing, was driv 
seaward by the tide, and struck six 
seven times on the bar. The break 
running frightfully high, swept over | 
decks again and again. Nothing could 
be done for the boat by the ship, th: 
own condition being so serious as to d 
mand all their efforts. 

Thorn at last extricated the Tonqu 
from her predicament. The wind favore 
her again, and she got over the bar and 
through the breakers, anchoring at nig! 
fall in seven fathoms of water. T 
night was very dark. The ebb and cur- 
rent threatened to sweep the ship 
the shore. Both anchors were carried 
out. Still the holding was inadequat: 
and the ship’s position most dangerou 
They passed some anxious hours, 
til the turn of the tide, when in spit 
of the fact that it was pitch-dark they 
weighed anchor, made sail, and succeeded 
in finding a safe haven under the lee of 
Cape Disappointment, in a place called 
Baker’s Bay. The next day the captai: 
and some of the partners landed in tl 
morning to see if they could find tl: 
missing party. As they were wanderi: 
aimlessly upon the shore they came acros 
Weeks, exhausted and almost naked. 

He had a sad story to tell. The boa 
had capsized in the breakers and his two 
white companions had been drowned. Ile 
and the Kanakas had succeeded in right- 
ing the boat and clambering into her 
By some fortunate chance they were 
tossed outside the breakers and into 
calmer waters. The boat was bailed out, 
and the next morning Weeks sculled 
her ashore with the one remaining oar. 
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One of the Sandwich-Islanders was so 
severely injured that he died in the 
boat, and the other was probably dying 
from exposure. The relief party prose- 
cuted their search for the Kanaka and 
found him the next day almost dead. 

The loss of these eight men and these 
two boats was a serious blow to so small 
an expedition, but there was nothing to 
be done about it, and the work of select- 
ing a permanent location for the trading 
post on the south shore, unloading the 

rgo, and building the fort was rapidly 
carried on, although not without the 
usual quarrels between captain and men. 
After landing the company, Thorn had 
been directed by Mr. Astor to take the 
Tonquin up the coast to gather a load of 
furs. He was to touch at the settlement, 
which they had named Astoria, on his 
way back, and take on board what furs 
the partners had been able to procure 

nd bring them back to New York. 
Thorn was anxious to get away, and on 
the Ist of June, having finished the un- 

ling of the ship, and having seen the 
buildings approaching completion, accom- 

nied by McKay as supereargo, and 
James Lewis, of New York, as clerk, 
he started on his trading voyage. 

That was the last that anybody ever 
iw of Thorn and the Tonquin or her 
men. Several months after her departure 
a Chehalis Indian, named Lamanse, wan- 
dered into Astoria with a terrible story 

an appalling disaster. The Tonquin 
made her way up the coast, Thorn buying 
furs as he could. At one of her stops, 
at Gray’s Harbor, this Indian was en- 
gaged as interpreter. About the mid- 

of June the Tonquin entered Nootka 
Sound, an ocean estuary between Nootka 
and Vaneouver islands, about midway of 
the western shore of the latter. There 
she anchored before a large Nootka In- 
dian village called Newity. 

The place was even then not unknown 
to history. The Nootkas were a fierce 
and savage race... A few years before 
the advent of the Tonquin, the Amer- 
ican ship Boston, Captain Salter, was 
trading in Nootka Sound. The cap- 
tain had grievously insulted a native 
chieftain. The ship had been surprised, 
every member of her crew except two 
murdered, and the ship burned. These 
two had been wounded and captured, but 
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when it was learned that one was a gun- 
smith and armorer their lives were pre- 
served, and they had been made slaves, 
escaping long after. 

Every ship which entered the sound 
thereafter did so with the full knowl- 
edge of the savage and treacherous nature 
of the Indians, and the trading was car- 
ried on with the utmost circumspection. 
There had been no violent catastrophes 
for several years, until another ship 
Boston made further trouble. Her cap- 
tain had shipped twelve Indian hunters, 
promising to return them to their people 
on Nootka Sound when he was finished 
with them. Instead of bringing them 
back he marooned them on a _ barren 
coast hundreds of miles away from their 
destination. When they heard of his 
cruel action, the Nootkas swore to be 
revenged on the next ship that entered 
the sound. The next ship happened to be 
the ill-fated Tonquin. 

Now no Indians that ever lived could 
seize a ship like the Tonquin if proper 
precautions were taken by her crew. 
Mr. Astor, knowing the record of the bleak- 
northwestern shores, had especially cau- 
tioned Thorn that constant watchfulness 
should be exercised in trading. Thorn 
felt the serenest contempt for the In- 
dians, and took no precautions of any 
sort. Indeed, the demeanor of the sav- 
ages lulled even the suspicions of McKay, 
who had had a wide experience with the 
aborigines. McKay even went ashore at 
the invitation of one of the chiefs and 
spent the first night after his arrival in 
his lodge. 

The next day the Indians came aboard 
to trade. They asked exorbitant prices 
for their skins and conducted themselves 
in a very obnoxious way. Thorn was not 
a trader; he was a sailor. He offered 
them what he considered a fair price, and 
if that were not satisfactory, why, the 
vender could go hang, for all he cared. 
One old chief was especially persistent 
and offensive in his bargaining for a 
high price. He followed Thorn back and 
forth on the deck, thrusting a roll of 
skins in front of him, until the irascible 
captain at last lost the little control of 
his temper that he ordinarily retained. 
He suddenly grabbed the skins and shoved 
them—not to say rubbed them—in the 
face of the indignant and astonished 
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Indian. Then he took the Indian by the 
back of the neck and summarily rushed 
him along the deck to the gangway. It 
is more than likely that he assisted him 
in his progress by kicking him overboard. 

The other Indians left the ship imme- 
diately. The interpreter warned McKay 
that they would never forgive such an 
insult, and McKay remonstrated with 
the captain. His remonstrances were 
laughed to scorn, as usual. Not a pre- 
caution was taken. Ships trading in 
those latitudes usually triced up boarding- 
nettings fore and aft to prevent savages 
swarming over the bulwarks without 
warning. Thorn refused to order these 
nettings put in position. McKay did not 
think it prudent to go on shore that night. 

Early the next morning a large canoe 
containing some twenty Indians, all un- 
armed, came off to the ship. Each Indian 
held up a bundle of furs and signified 
his desire to trade. Thorn in great 
triumph admitted them to the ship, the 
furs were brought on deck, and bargain- 
ing began. There was no evidence of 
resentment about any of them. Their 
demeanor was entirely different from 
what it had been the night before. On 
this occasion the Indians were willing 
to let the white men put any value they 
pleased on their furs. 

While they were busily buying and 
selling, another party of unarmed In- 
dians made their appearance alongside. 
They were succeeded by a second, a third, 
a fourth, and others, all of whom were 
welcomed to the ship. Soon the deck was 
crowded with Indians eager to barter. 
Most of them wanted hunting or butcher 
knives in exchange, and by this means, 
no one suspecting anything, nearly every 
one of the savages became possessed of 
a formidable weapon for close - quarter 
fighting. McKay and Thorn appear to 
have gone below temporarily, perhaps to 
break out more goods to exchange for 
furs, when the Indian interpreter be- 
came convinced that treachery was in- 
tended. Whoever was in charge at the 
time—perhaps Lewis—at the interpreter’s 
instance, sent word to the captain, and 
he and McKay came on deck at once. 

The ship was filled with a mob of In- 
dians, whose gentle and pleasant aspect 
had given way to one of scowling dis- 
pleasure and menace. The situation was 
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serious. McKay suggested that the 
be got under way at once. The captain 
for the first time agreed with him 
Orders were given to man the capst 
and five of the seamen were sent aloft 
to loose sail. The wind was strong a) 
happened to be blowing in the rig 
direction. With singular fatuity non 
the officers or seamen were armed, al- 
though the ship was well provided with 
weapons. As the cable slowly came in 
through the hawse-pipe and the loosed 
sails fell from the yards, Thorn, through 
the interpreter, told the Indians that |x 
was about to sail away and peremptorily 
directed them to leave the ship. Indeed 
the movements of the sailors made his 
intention plain. 

It was too late. There was a shar 
cry—a signal—from the chief, and wit! 
out a moment’s hesitation the Indians 
fell upon the unprepared and astonished 
crew. Some of the savages hauled out 
war-clubs and tomahawks which had 
been concealed in bundles of furs; oth- 
ers made use of the knives just purchased. 
Lewis was the first man struck down. 
He was mortally wounded, but sueceeded 
in the subsequent confusion in gail 
ing the steerage. McKay was seriously 
injured and thrown overboard. In th 
boats surrounding the ship were a num- 
ber of women, and these despatched thi 
unfortunate partner with their canoe 
paddles. The captain whipped out a 
sailor’s sheath-knife which he wore and 
made a desperate fight for his life. The 
sailors also drew their knives or caught 
up belaying-pins or handspikes, and laid 
about them with the energy of despair, 
but to no avail. They were cut down in 
spite of every endeavor. The captain kill- 
ed several of the Indians with his knife, 
and was the last to fall, overborne in the 
end by numbers. He was hacked and 
stabbed to death on his own deck. 

The five sailors aloft had been terri- 
fied and helpless witnesses to the mas- 
sacre beneath them. That they must do 
something for their own lives they 
now realized. Making their way aft 
by means of the rigging, they swung 
themselves to the deck and dashed for th 
steerage hatch. The attention of the 
savages had been diverted from them by 
the mélée on deck. The five men gained 
the hatch, the last man down, Weeks the 














he s I armorer, being stabbed and mortally 
captain wounded, although he too gained the 
1 him steerage. At this juncture the Indian 
apstan, nterpreter, who had not been molested, 
t aloft sprang overboard, and was taken into one 
ng and f the eanoes and concealed by the wo- 
| Pigat men. His life was spared, and he was 
wOMO OF afterwards made a slave and eventually 
ed, al scaped. The four unhurt men who had 
d with gained: the steerage broke through into 
me in the cabin, armed themselves, and made 
loosed their way to the captain’s cabin, whence 
wre they opened fire upon the savages on 
lat he — 


leck. The Indians fled instantly, leaving 
ptorily many of their dead aboard the ship. The 


Indeed lecks of the Tonquin had been turned 
de nto shambles. 

The next morning the natives saw a 
} shar t with four sailors in it pulling away 
+ Ww n the ship. They cautiously approach- 
ndi ed the Tonquin thereupon, and discovered 
hishe 


man, evidently badly wounded, lean- 
d out ng over the rail. He disappeared as 
drew nearer. When they gained 
> oth deck he was no longer visible. 
hased. No immediate search appears to have 
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It is surmised that the four unwounded 
men left on the ship realized their in- 
ability to carry the Tonquin to sea, and 
determined to take to the boat in the 
hope of reaching Astoria by coasting 
down the shore. It is possible that they 
may have laid a train to the magazine— 
the Tonquin carried four and a half tons 
of powder,—but it is generally believed, 
as a more probable story on account of 
the time that elapsed between their de- 
parture and the blowing up of the ship, 
that Lewis, who was yet alive in spite 
of his mortal wounds, and who was a man 
of splendid resolution and courage as 
well, realizing that he could not escape 
death, had remained on board; and when 
the vessel was crowded with Indians had 
revenged himself for the loss of his com- 
rades and friends by firing the magazine 
and blowing up the ship. Again, it is 
possible that Lewis may have died, and 
that Weeks the armorer, the other 
wounded man, made himself the instru- 
ment of his own and the Indians’ destruc- 
tion. To complete the story, the four 


d m een made for him, but finding the ship men who had escaped in the boats were 
ceeded ctieally deserted, a great number of pursued, driven ashore, and fell into the 
galt Indians came off in their canoes and got hands of the implacable Indians. They 
sous ird. They were making preparations were tortured to death. 
n the to search and pillage the ship, when there Such was the melancholy fate which 
num- vas a terrific explosion, and the ill-fated attended some of the participants in the 
d thi 'onquin blew up with all on board. In first settlement of what is now one of 
; p 
canoe r ending she carried sudden destruction the greatest and most populous sec- 
ut a ver two hundred of the Indians. tions of the Union. 
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| and HE lips that sing, and the songs that ring, and the draught that is lifted up, 
The curved cup brink, Desires that drink, and the eager hand at the cup, 
terri- 
mas- The word that burns, and the look that spurns, and the answerless, sighed, “ Alas!” 
st do Do they matter to thee, thou soul set free, thou dust down under the grass? 
they 
ift The sad our own, and the glad unknown, and the goal that is set in space, 
wung The feet that fail, and the hearts that quail, and the worthless ends of the race, 


the The love unlearned, and the friend face turned, and the foibles that shall surely pass, 
Do they matter to thee, thou soul set free, thou dust down under the grass? 



















Elizabeth 


BY MAY 
Etre tte» LOVELACE stood on 


the little veranda and watched her 

brother swinging with his alert 
step down the street. Confidence, self- 
poise, and youth were easily translatable 
from every line of his figure — three 
things the woman standing in the door- 
way lacked. She was tall and slender 
and thirty, but for some reason a belated 
freshness of girlhood clung to her and 
put its shield between her and the im- 
placable years. 

The little house where the brother and 
sister lived stood at the head of the prin- 
cipal street of Madderley, and it was the 
point where the village ended and. the 
country began. Beyond them the make- 
shift sidewalks ended suddenly, and the 
street entered another existence as a 
quiet lane, ran smoothly perhaps 


It 


a quarter of a mile, and then climbed a 


little hill to the Herron place. Eliza- 
beth mentally went over every step of 
the way—unlatched the gate and went 
up to the house; she had her hand on 
the door. 

With a little start she came back to 
reality as Dr, Alexander in passing 
called a brisk “Good morning.” She 
went indoors to her morning duties, 
but she could not fix her attention as she 
wished, and even her old negro servant, 
when she gave her the orders for dinner, 
saw that something was wrong. 

She went into the sitting-room and 
opened the piano, but the musie she in- 
atinctively played recoiled upon her mood, 
and she took her fingers from the keys 
with a nervous impatience, 

“The Cherokee roses are in bloom!” 
She absently spoke aloud, and again her 
thoughts flew. It was John Herron’s 
birthday. John Herron! It had been a 
long time—he was twenty-two then, and 
she nineteen. Why is one ever nineteen 
in this world, she wondered, if the time 
must pass? It had passed, beyond doubt, 
but not so far she could not recall it all. 
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They had. been boy and girl together. 
and their engagement was a surprise to 
no one; it had seemed the perfectly nat 
ural outcome, and was approved on every 
side. They were of different tempera 
ments—he impulsive, imaginative, eager 
to take the world into his hand—“ and 
out of it his world to make,”—and Eliza. 
beth entered into his plans and com- 
panioned his interests with an absorption 
that offered always a staff to his endeavor 
and a promise to his dreams, 

They were altogether happy in their 
engagement for a year, and then he went 
away. A relative had left him a legacy— 
small, but of a sufficiency for him to 
take the years of postgraduate study 
in Europe he had desired so much, and 
which he felt would give him by and by 
a professorship in his native college. 
Then he and Elizabeth would be married. 

They made their plans, and were very 
hopeful and happy, with youth on their 
side, unconquered, joyous, more than 
balaneing the weight of the two years 
in the seales, 

John’s mother asked her to tea the 
evening before he went away. Alice, his 
schoolgirl sister, regarded them with 4 
romantic curiosity that had its trying 
side. Her round eyes at the table watch 
ed the two faces at right angles to her 
vision with a pertinacity that impaled 
choice specimens of lovers’ looks for fu 
ture study and reference. 

Mrs, Herron had been placid, if a |it 
tle tearful, as she erowded John’s plate 
with the delicacies he liked best, as is the 
way of people with departing relatives. 
Elizabeth remembered every detail of the 
table—the pansies, black and yellow and 
purple, in the centre of the table; the tal! 
silver candelabra blazing with candles in 
a farewell extravagance for John, who 
loved their mellow light; and the bow! of 
strawberries making a scarlet gleam. 

After tea, John took her home, and as 
they passed the hedge of Cherokee ro- 
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it his gate, he gathered some of the 
flowers for her hair, As they stood there 
n the moonlight, Elizabeth’s courage 
weakened; suddenly the two years 
stretched in interminable months, endless 
days, before her, She put her arms 
around his neck and eried her heart out. 


She remembered how distressed he had 


been, his wish to give up going, his lov- 
ing caresses—they were things she would 
always remember, for she believed he had 
heen sincere, and eyen yet she cherished 
the belief, and it was sweet to her. For 
so one remembers what was once one’s 
wn against the defeat of trickery and 


shams. She told John he must go, and 
to forget how silly she had been, and 
Vou. CVITI.—No. 645.—59 


UPON HER MOOD 


he began to talk cheerfully, her eyes 
atill wet with tears 

But again at the last, when John, 
after telling her good-by, went down the 
steps, she ran after him for a last word, 
and in the moonlight he held her in his 
arms, and she felt his heart beating as 
miserably as her own, All her girlish 
shyness, almost stiffness, fell away in the 
abandon of her grief, It was eleven years 
ago, but Elizabeth blushed hotly as she 
remembered how she had kissed John 
and elung to him. 

One of the Cherokee roses fell from her 
hair on his coat, and he kissed it, and 
put it in a little case with her picture. 
The twin flower Elizabeth took from her 
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hair that night and put away 
of parting. 

She had it still 
at it now, 


a souvenir 


but she never looked 
There were no happy remem- 
rub out the shadow of that 
parting; for though John Herron came 
back at the end of the two years, he was 


brances to 


There was 
no sudden shock to Elizabeth in this, for 
letters had gradually revealed the 
change, and her pride met the strain 
steadily. Ile was very brilliant; there 
were possibilities, great ones, before him, 
people hinted, and he had perhaps im- 
bibed it all with an egoism that had been 
lacking when he went away. 


no longer the same, person. 


his 


The barrier of tentative coldness- she 
had thought best to present did not fall 
before any warmth on his part. 
and felt straining 
at the worst of all 
to her his strong sense of the provin- 
Madderley felt 
must include herself. 

She knew him 
that his temperament was an 
book. She read the page _it 
presented, and closed it by bre aking their 
engagement with a that sur- 
prised her. Recalling how she had be- 


She saw 


his indifference, his 


leash, and seemed 


cialism of which she 
in honesty, loved -him 
—so well 


unsealed 


firmness 


trayed her love for him, she questioned 
if he would believe she had ceased to care, 
but he apparently did. 


She had changed 

he regretted her decision civilly, with- 
out pretence of deep feeling; said a long 
engagement was undoubtedly a mistake, 
they must be good friends always, and 
that was all! 

She went away on a 
several months, 


that lasted 
and when she came back 


visit 
he was gone. <A _ professorship in a 
Northern college had been offered him, 
and he took his mother and sister to live 
with him. 

Changes tame slowly into Elizabeth’s 
life—her father, and then her mother, 
died, and she was left with her 
brother, much younger than herself. 

Several times Mrs. Herron wrote to 
her—letters of condolence ; a little stiff, 
perhaps, not unnaturally, from one who 
did not understand the reason of the 
broken engagement; and when Alice was 
married, “ the postseript of 
this letter stated, “is engaged—though 
engagements mean less now than they 
onee did.” 


alone 


John, too,” 
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MAGAZINE. 
Elizabeth was twenty-five when sx 
read this news, and she tried to put H: 
ron out of her life as something th 
now belonged definitely to another yp 
But this engagement, too, w; 
broken off, as Elizabeth heard. Hi 
knowledge indirectly, for My 
Herron died soon after Alice was ma 
ried, and her death cut away the la 
thread of communication. She hear 
nothing more, and the oecasional articl 


son. 


came 


he contributed to magazines in no w: 
brought him more in 
with herself — indeed, rather 
the vagueness of his present personality. 
She was herself changed, but 
found, so much so that 
had ceased to be a pain. 


closer or tour 


Increas¢ 


not, shi 
looking 
To escape 

she put on her hat and went out for a 
walk. The air, delicious with 
refreshed and soothed; she forgot 
self after a 


back 


spring, 
he r 
hundred yards of the cool, 
green lane, with its broken-down fences 
and tangle of vines and Cherokee roses. 
Madderley was behind, out of sight, and 
the green stillness invited her further. 

She saw no one, until, where the road 
took the sweep of the hill to the Herron 
place, she overtook a man going in a 
somewhat purposeless fashion, stopping 
now and then as if to verify some featur 
of the way. . When he heard her steps 
he turned and waited. A momentary 
fear touched her, but she shook it off. 
He was obviously not a tramp. 

Coming closer, she saw he was John 
Herron. 

He took off his hat when she paused 
beside him, and his face expect- 
ant and questioning, but there was no 
sign of recognition in its 
odd expression. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with for 
mal politeness; “ can you—will you kind 
ly tell me which wiy to go to the Herro: 
place? There ought to be a turn here.” 

Elizabeth’s voice clicked dryly in her 
throat. Could she be so changed? Sh 
tried, but could not speak. 

“My servant,” he explained, with 
touch of impatience, “ missed the train, 
and the boy I hired to show me the way 
hurt his foot and had to go back. If 
you would kindly— TI am blind,” lh 
added, and stood waiting. 

Blind! Elizabeth took a step toward 
him, and then drew back. 


was 


somewhat 
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“1.” she said,—* | 

Blind! She collected 
violent effort, 

“T am going 
with you,” 


herself with a 
there, I 
incoherently 
eyes on his unseeing face, 

“Thank you very much, You are very 
kind;” he tentatively aeeepted her offer. 
“Every one is that added, 
amile the had 
with faintly quizziecal 
acceptance of his misfortune shadowing 
its so well remembered charm, 

“T am afraid I delay you?” 
sented the question, 

“Not at all.” Elizabeth could not 
manage her voice and make it natural, 
which was perhaps the reason he did not 
recognize it, 

Ile could see, he explained as they 
went on, taking the turn he had remem- 
bered should be there, just o misty ob- 
scurity that was not yet entire darkness, 
In it people and objects were blurs in 
no way distinguishable, but of a still 
palpable presence, “I knew you were a 
the rustling of your 
otherwise you might 
be my sister and IT wouldn’t know it.” 

She felt his curiosity politely seeking 
some clue to her identity, but she did 
not satisfy it, and he presented himself 
a little hesitatingly. 

a John Herron. I 
away some time.” 

“T thought you must be—Mr. Her- 
ron.” She kept back a hysterie laugh 
and unlatehed the gate. A spray of 
Cherokee roses, thorny, and heavy with 
brushed against and 
caught his sleeve, 

“Tt is—?” he asked, uncertainly. 

“Cherokee roses,” Elizabeth said. 

IIe broke the spray and lifted it to 
his fade, 

“No fragrance!” and almost irritably 
he added, “ IT think they used to have.” 

“ No,” she said, oddly. Her eyes were 
full of tears. 

The old negro caretakers—a man and 
his wife living on the place—had pre- 
served less than the letter of their obliga- 
tion. The form of the flower-beds ' re- 
mained, but the flowers themselves had 
long been dead,—only weeds and grass 
where pansies and poppies and sweet peas 
used to make euch gracious show. 


near will go 


she said, her 


r 
to me,” he 


and his was boy's she 


known, only a 


he pre 


woman because of 


“ 


skirts,” he said; 


am have been 


blooms, his coat 
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Bits of 
ings in 
curred 


verse had a trick of remai 
Klizabeth’s mind, and one , 
now, with its odd appositen 


vivid to her consciousness: 


The path from you to me that led, 

Forgotten long with grass is grown, 
Mute carpet that his lieges spread 

Before the Prinee (¢ olivion 
When he goes visiting” his dead, 

The house, small and unpretentiou 

had its desolation and disrepair that to 
Klizabeth’s quick sympathy of sentiment 
was heart-breaking; but to Herron in h 

blindness it was of course the old plac: 
he pictured from memory, He had 
come back, but the spirit of the plac 
was irrevocably changed, and she found 
in the fact that he could not perceive it 
au strong pathos to her consciousness, 

* Now These are the steps.” Her 
hand trembled as she touched his arm, 
but it was only another of the things lh 
did not notice, He had the key, and 
she unlocked the door, filling the dim 
interior with the bright April sunshin 
“Tf you will wait here a moment, |’! 
open the windows of one of the room 


I don’t suppose the house has been opened 
in a long time.” 


He protested that she must not trouble, 
but she went into the parlor and threw 
open the long-shut windows. Her feet 
made a path of footprints across th: 
dusty floor. The carpet had been taken 
up, the pictures turned to the wall, and 
the disorder was of the coldest 
inhospitality. Mrs. Herron had always 
insisted that eventually she would com 
back, so much of the furniture remained, 
but it was like the presence of an old 
friend without the smile of friendship. 
Elizabeth rebelled at its cheerlessness, 
and her swift fingers turned the pictures 
and put a chair by one of the windows 

“T am afraid you won't be very com 
fortable,” she said to Herron when shiv 
finished. “T will send the caretaker to 
you. Is there anything T can do for you 
before T go?” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” Herro 
answered. “T have already trespasse:| 
unpardonably, but—there is one thin; 
Won’t you tell me whom I have to than! 
for this kindness—to a stranger? Do you 
know, your voice once or twice in some 
way sounded familiar to me.” 


room's 








HE LIFTED THE ROSE 


TO HIS FACE 
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lis eyes, with the pitiful searching of 
blindness, seemed trying to see her face. 

“It was so little I could do,” Eliza- 
beth protested, as she went toward the 
door. “I am just one of your neighbors 
any one would do the same.” 
“ But I shall see you again?” he per- 
“Shall speak with 
you again?” he corrected himself, with a 
bitter intonation. 


sisted, and paused. 


Yes,” she said, hurriedly. “Oh yes! 
You will see me—will speak to me again.” 

She went out quickly, and then with 
another impulse reopened the door. He 
still standing with to- 
ward her. 

“T forgot to wish you a happy—” 
Almost she betrayed herself. It was John 
Iferron’s birthday, as she had been re- 
membering all day, and the word, sus- 
pended for a second, was changed in mid- 
air, as it were, to “ visit.” 


was his face 


He held the hand she put into his with 
a close pressure. “I shall remember the 
kindness of your wish always,” he said, 
simply and very gravely. 

As Elizabeth turned to leave the room, 
her dress brushed against Herron’s um- 
brella and it clattered to the floor. Both 
stooped for it, and his hand, groping, 
touched hers. 

“ How awkward of me!” Elizabeth said, 
and stooped again to pick up something 
that had fallen from Herron’s pocket at 
her feet. It was a little leather photo- 
graph-case, shabby and worn, and in a 
far-off way familiar. It was unclasped 
by the fall, and the picture of a woman 
looked from it, meeting her troubled 
gaze with its impersonal regard. As she 
raised it from the floor, Elizabeth grew 
white. The girl’s face, with wavy, parted 
hair and sweetly serious eyes, was her 
own —the picture Herron had carried 
with him when he went to Heidel- 
berg eleven years ago. In the other 
side of the was something that 
looked to her glance like a 
withered flower. 

“You dropped this.” She closed the 
and handed it to Herron, whose 
face flushed as his hand closed a little 
eagerly upon it. 

“ Thank you very much,” he said; and 
Elizabeth, trembling with a rush of sensa- 
tions, went out quickly, leaving him with 
her picture in his hands. 


case 


fleeting 


case 
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She was chiefly conscious, as she w; 


ed rapidly home, of a happiness, stro 
if irrational, that swept her for the t 
into the old channe!s 
She had kept her re 

in a clear outline, | 
when his living presence sprang up a 


time in years 
her girlhood. 


lections of him 


filled it the years seemed faded utte: 
and she had to face the knowledge t! 
she loved him, if anything, more than ey 


The afternoon had faded into the su 
set prelude of twilight when Elizal: 
had Herron’s ecard brought to her. 

“Tt sholy is Marse John,” old Maria 
told her mistress, excitedly. “He jus’ 
a-standin’ up there lak he used ter, an’ 
when I say, ‘Howdy, Marse John? li 
‘Is that Maria? I’s got 
present fer you.’ An’ he gimme a dollar! 
Yes, m’am! It sholy is Marse John!” 

Elizabeth put two hasty hands to hi 
rumpled hair, but neither its soft un 
tidiness nor the color that came to her 
cheeks could be seen by the man wh 
awaited her. 

When she opened the door he cam 
toward her with outstretched hands. 

“Elizabeth!” he said, and when her 
hands were in his,—“ Elizabeth!” 

She said nothing. 


say: you, 


“And it was you this morning wh: 
took me home! You used to be tender 
hearted, Elizabeth—‘ tender over drown 
ing flies,—but you didn’t think it crue! 
to let me be ignorant of you!” 

“You don’t know how grieved I am 
about—your eyes,” she said, gently, as 
she released her hands. “I never dream- 
ed— Take this chair—it’s comfortable.” 

“My eyes?” he repeated. ““ Yes, 
some day, in a few years perhaps, ther 
can be an operation; it will determine 
In the mean time I’m a blind fool come 
to you for—pity!” 

“No, oh no!” She protested the self- 
seorn of his voice. 

He shook his head. “ I’ve thought over 
it all in these last three or four years whi! 
I was going blind—it may be for life: 
and I saw it clearly then—the unspeak 
able fool I had been!» It took courag: 
egoism, if you’d rather—to come to you. 
who must despise me in any case, and ask 
you if it were the old self I used to be 
you grew tired of, or the new one who 
came back that time, the unlicked cub 
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ltogether wasn’t when he went away ? 
abeth! You don’t know the grada 
s of self-conceit, and, finally, of self- 
hing, I’ve travelled since T went away 
efore I could come back and tell you. 
a hard confession — dear, you do 

know how hard!—that in_ these 

rs since I lost you [’ve retrograded 
There’s 
thing I’ve remembered, and it’s why 

I'm here,—that you did love me—then! 


never reached my old aims. 


Perhaps you never will again; but I 
wanted to tell you that, late in the day 
as it is, I recognize what it was worth 
how little worthy of you my love was! 
You were too sincere for me to ever doubt 
vou. You did care for me then?” 

“Yes,” she responded, “1 did care for 
ou then.” 

His hand reached out and found hers, 
nd he bent his head and put it to 
his lips. 

‘I offered you then a_boy’s love 
worthless, unstable-——oh, I know how 
valueless it must seem to you now!—but 
to-day it is a man’s love, and it has come 
hack to you—a gift you won’t eare for, 
but yours! always and always, whether 
you will have it or not.” 

There was a little silence after he 
spoke, and Herron was the one to break it. 

“T used to need you—to lean on you, 
Elizabeth,” — he made his confession 
bravely. “I understood even then. At 
first, when you sent me away, I thought 
you were an episode—such as most men 
and women have oceasionally; but as 
time went on, other things became the 
episodes, and the reality was — Eliza- 
beth! It wasn’t only your picture I 
treasured; it was my memories of you! 
They are as fresh as if it were yesterday. 
Ah, yon don’t know! T have wanted you 
as one wants the best thing in one’s life.” 

To Elizabeth’s backward look the 
years that had been empty rose before 
her. It was the fortunate gift of her 
temperament that no bitterness had cor- 
roded her mind, but she had a clear 
vision of herself and her girlhood, of the 
love she had abundantly given and had 
never been able to put away. And Her- 
ron! He had failed once, had easily 
drifted into other things. Would it 
happen again? Did men—all of them 

voyage from early anchorage? and 

> return— 


It could never, she had the pang, mean 
what it had meant; the freshness was gone 

the exquisite light that can tremble 
only onee on life’s horizon. In the midday 
clearness the vision reached without dim- 
ness all the outlying valleys, whose peaks 
alone had been glorified by the dawn. Be- 
vond this, his blindness wrung her heart. 
That his life, so full of vigor and sue- 
cess, should be suddenly inept and use- 
less was tragic. The desolation of the 
years that lay empty before him, without 
the work that had meant so much! 

She recalled his plans made with her 
so long ago, since realized outside her co- 
operation of sympathy, and now laid low. 
But the shadow that had sent him back 
in some curious way translated sunshine 
to he r. 

He had been courageous he had dared 
to confess his need of her in the same 
breath with the love he felt. And it was 
this sincerity that reassured her—he 
came to her because she was the thing 
in all the world he needed most. 

“T love you!” he had reiterated during 
their engagement, but now the stronger 
words, “T need you!” rang more con- 
vineingly to her ears; strangely enough, 
satisfied her, and gave surety, far more 


certainly than his earlier, boyish protesta- 


tions, of his real feeling. To be loved 
as one loves the beautiful things of life. 
crudely, passionately, was one thing; she 
had symbolized it into the sentiment of 
her life, and it stood to her for the same 
thing as his work to the artist, his verse 
to the poet. To be loved because when 
the brightness had darkened one had 
need of sympathy, comprehension, com- 
panionship, was the other, and to Eliz- 
abeth the finer, tribute of more endur- 
ing worth. 

“Tle comes to me now because at last 
he really loves me,” she thought. 

“Do you remember?” she said, in a 
tremulous voice—* It was spring then, 
ten years ago, and the Cherokee 
roses I’ve never seen them since 
that I didn’t think—‘I too once lived 
in Aready!’” 

Herron held her in his arms and his 
lips touched her hair. :, 

“Elizabeth!” was all he said, but to 
her ears the devotion of his voice as he 
spoke her name held a reverence that 
was a promise and a prayer. 

































































































































































































































































































































































N literature, Voltaire said, all the 

kinds are good except the kinds that 

bore, and of all the kinds that do 
not bore, usually, autobiography is one 
of the kinds that bore the least. An 
autobiography must be very ill conceived 
indeed not to interest, not to please, not 
to delight. It may do so even in the 
absence of every quality in the writer 
which would personally take the reader’s 
liking, if he and the reader were con- 
fronted, There is a charm in the very 
fatuity which ingenuously presents itself, 
and the iniquity that deals frankly with 
its own Sins is sometimes more attractive 
than the virtue to which the gates of 
paradise fly open. Few lives are in the 
extreme, however; they are only measura- 
bly dull or wicked, brilliant or good, and 
their level is that easy ground which we 
explore for ourselves in the affairs and 
characters of our neighbors when our 
neighbors do not invite us to join them 
in it. The course of autobiography is 
therefore commonly not much above or 
below that of the ordinary lives of men. 
In fact, the greater part of the extraor- 
dinary lives of men keep the common 
mean, and perhaps that which fascinates 
us most in the self-portraiture of a dis- 
tinguished man is the strong family like- 
ness between his features and our own. 
There may be a peculiar expression, a 
certain look, in which he differs from us; 
but eyes, nose, mouth, and forehead, they 
are much the same as those which endear 
us to ourselves and our kindred. It is 
so largely the eyes, nose, mouth, and 
forehead, with the contour of the cheeks 
and chin, which self-portraiture is con- 
cerned with, that many observers will not 
note the distinguishing air; and many 
readers of a famous man’s autobiography 
will go through it to the end with a flat- 
tered sense of having their own stories 
told in all the essentials. So they are 
told in these, and they would have been 
told in all the rest, but for the accidents, 
the whimsical and malicious caprices, of 
fate, by which we fail of being all famous 
men. It is by such accidents, such 
caprices, that so many of us especially 
fail of being famous authors, for there 


Chitor’s Casy Chair. 


is the potentiality of an important b 
in the make-up of every man and 
man, of which they are more or 
aware, and in the defect of producing 
they feel themselves more or less 
used by fortune. They may be right 


they may be wrong, but when they read 


an author’s story of his life—and it 
mostly the author-men who tell the sto: 
of their lives—they feel themselves 
timately confided to the public in 
confession of his aspirations and en- 
deavors, and are at once consoled 
revenged by his successes. No other 
theory can account for the pleasure wi 
take in such stories, for, considered in 
themselves, the authors are very much of 
a piece in the eventlessness of th: 
careers, in the tame and spiritless natur 
of their few adventures. One good, 
stupid, romantic novel contains mor 
thrill and movement than the collectiy 
annals of all the men who write such 


novels, Sut the dear, simple-hearted, 


thick-headed public never distinguishes 
between an artist and his material, and 
reads into the stagnant narrative of t! 
author the eager career of his hero. It 
puts a passionate faith into the notion 
that the man who writes an exciting and 
absorbing story must have lived an ex 
citing and absorbing life, such as _ the 
reader himself would have lived if he had 
been in the writer’s place. But for this 
fact the unpicturesque records of au 
thors’ lives could not have the charm 


e 


they have now, and they would be the 


least, instead of the most, attractive of 
the autobiographies. 


I 

It is for the vast majority of readers 
who delight most in autobiography to «: 
cide whether we have not of late been ha) 
ing rather too much of a good thing. 
The question is not of the natu 
of this good thing, but of whether 
the autobiographers have been overwork 
ing their public or not. That, however 
is something for the public and the auto- 
biographers to settle between them, #nd 
we will not enter into it further than 
to say that as soon as autobiograp)ics 
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se to find acceptance they will cease 
be written, or at least printed. Mean- 
ile, much may be said in praise of the 
neral cheerfulness of their effect. They 
fer in this from biography, to which 

ey are otherwise akin. That is of a 

epressing character because it does not 

d well, or as the friends of ending well 

efer to say, it does not end up well, 

ugh why a thing should end up, any 
re than it should begin up, we are at 
loss to know. Biography suffers from 

e tragical which involves the 
death of the protagonist, while auto- 

ography is a melodrama which, what- 
ver disaster it drags him through, at 

ast brings him off alive. But there is 
not only this essential difference, there 
are differences of temperament in the 
sorts, which are mostly favorable 
to autobiography. The life of a man 
which is written by some other man is 
supposed to be done with impartiality 
and sincerity, but really it is not done 
so. If the man is recently dead, it is 
undertaken at the instance of his family 
or his next friends, who, if they do not 
remain looking over the shoulder of the 
author to see what kind of likeness he 
is getting, give him such a sense of their 
exacting presence that he cannot work 
freely. Whether or not, or whether he 
knows it or not, he is all the time work- 
ing up to their ideal of the subject, and 
it his own, and if he does not realize 
they let him share their disappoint- 
ment. Or, if the subject of the biography 
has so long passed away that all his near 
and dear have followed him, he has lost 
interest for that larger public which likes 
to get its instruction in the nature of 
news; and the biographer has to recreate 
the waning interest in a story already 
more than twice told. He has to take 
side or the other of the question 
which grows up about Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson, as soon as his memory is cold, 
and inevitably he has to deal with it as 
an advocate, rather than a judge. 

The autobiographer, on the other hand, 
may write of himself as he pleases, with- 
out fear of his wife and children, or his 
uncles and cousins; if he has any faults 
he may be trusted to deal with them in 
that tolerant spirit which more close- 
ly allies mercy than justice to wis- 
dom. He may mean to be perfectly 
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frank about his faults, and he may 
actually be so, but at the same time he 
will feel bound to show that these faults 
have so much to be said for them that 
they can hardly be thought blemishes in 
a character otherwise so exemplary. They 
end by being a sort of virtues-in-error 
under his lenient touch, so that the reader 
almost wishes to have them, and content- 
edly searches his consciousness to see if 
he has not at least something like them. 
Then, the spirit of the autobiographer is 
wholesomely optimistic. He is, to begin 
with, not dead, as we have intimated, 
and if he has had sorrows, sicknesses, and 
troubles, he has outlived them, at least 
in so great part that there he is, cheer- 
fully telling the story of his past, and 
prepared at the close to shake his reader 
by the hand, and wish him a farewell 
which shall have the hopefulness of an 
actor’s last appearance. Rarely does a 
man sit down with the sense of ruin or 
defeat to recall his experiences of the 
past. It is at the worst in the hope of 
better treatment from the future that he 
confides himself to the reader in the in- 
timacy which is never one-sided, and 
which is so flattering to both. Neither 
age nor pain shall quite take from him 
the cheer belonging to some part of ev- 
ery man’s memories, and the cheer of 
these, and not the gloom of the others, 
shall dwell with the acquaintance he has 
made his friend. Even if he declares 
with Goethe that in his whole life he 
has not known fifteen minutes of con- 
tinuous happiness, or with Tolstoy that 
only in the remotest consciousness of 
childhood has the sense of utter gladness 
been with him, still he makes the reader 
somehow believe that those fifteen min- 
utes were enough, as he recalls the 
entire bliss of some dim childish hour 
of his own. 
II 

The “ Recollections, Personal and Lit- 
erary,” of the poet Richard Henry Stod- 
dard are of a prevalent mood with which 
our theory of the prevalent cheerfulness 
of autobiography will reconcile itself 
only through strenuous urgence, for here 
is the story of a long, distinguished, and 
not unsuccessful life told with a certain 
impatience, almost a certain irritation, 
expressive of the moods left by its most 
harassing and humiliating incidents, 
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rather than that brilliant gayety, that 
courageous buoyancy which was charac- 
teristic of the man, and that enabled him 
to confront and to overcome more than 
a common share of human sorrows, un- 
til age broke his dauntless spirit. It is 
rather a pity it should be so, and yet, 
the thing being done, it would not be 
easy to say how it should have been done 
otherwise. Here, for once, however, the 
reader may declare that the biographer 
when he comes, as he will be sure to 
come, may tell a cheerfuler tale than 
the autobiographer has told, though 
he must round it with the fact of 
his death. 

What we can say of the book is that 
it is the expression of a temperament to 
which the things done, no matter how 
great they were, must always seem small 
beside the things meant to be done, and 
the things suffered, no matter how little, 
were of an effect as sore as that of the 
heaviest afflictions to the sensitive nature 
of the poet. For poet Stoddard was, 
and poet most essentially if not most 
singly. He did other literary things be- 
sides poetry, and did them very accept- 
ably well. He was for long years the 
reviewer of books, as for some years he 
was an iron-moulder, and for other some 
an office-holder; but for all the days of 
his years, as far as he could remember, 
he was first of everything a poet. He 
loved his art with a devotion which will 
seem even stranger to this Philistine 
time than it must have seemed to the 
earlier Philistine time when he was giv- 
ing his whole soul to the building of the 
lofty rhyme, and putting that work be- 
fore every other task, duty, and pleasure. 
He lived his whole verse-a-day as well as 
work-a-day life in New York, and his life 
was a proof of what might be done by a 
poet to keep his faith pure in a com- 
munity and in conditions as unfriendly 
to poetry as any that have ever been. If 
the environment had at last its effect, 
and resulted in the sort of not ignoble 
disdain which is so often the note of his 
autobiography, it would not be nearly 
so strange as the fact that there is no- 
where a murmur of complaint or a cry 
of self-pity. 

In certain aspects there was no unusual 
reason for these. He married the gifted 
woman he loved. He had children whom 


he adored. His needs were cared for 
not alone by his work but by what ma 
be accounted his luck, and he was never 
face to face with the wolf that has ; 
often besieged the poet’s door. But | 
lived long enough to be acquainted wit) 
such griefs as rend the heart, and to fee! 
such bodily afflictions as often break | 
spirit; and though his narrative is ; 
earried to the point when the heavies: 
blows fell upon him, it seems to hay, 
been begun at the time when he indeed 
still sang at his work, but no longer 
hoped in it. It was after these papers 
were written that the blows fell, when | 
and his wife followed to the grave that 
idolized son who died, just when he had 
given such brilliant promise as a drama- 
tist, and who was an artist and poet 
such quality as was known only to thy 
fewest of his friends; and again w 
the aged husband, left childless, and \ 
the gathering infirmities of his years 
upon him, groped his almost sightless 
way to the grave of his stricken wife. 
He still sang, wandering and _ broken 
airs, to the end, but even such hoy 
as had haunted the time when he 
merely old, and half-blind, and in p: 
could not have visited him with th: 
fulest gleams. 

Stoddard had not apparently a happy 
childhood, such as the poorest often hay: 
He remembers with a sort of exasperation 
the years which are the tenderest and 
sweetest for most men, and there seems 
no remotest period in which he can veri- 
fy a perfect gladness, no matter how 
many quarter-hours of happiness he knew 
later. But perhaps this is partly the ef- 
fect of a characteristic evident every- 
where in his recollections. He was 
of a modesty for the thing he had 
done which was enhanced and intensi- 
fied by the honor and reverence in 
which he held the thing he wished to 
do, and this modesty would utter itself 
in his mockery. But so far as he felt 
himself representative he demanded his 
full due. Sometimes, we think, he ima- 
gined it withheld from him when it was 
really not withheld. He imagined that 
the great New England group of poets 
failed in entire justice to the New York 
group which he was proud to be of; but 
that this was largely if not entirely an 
illusion, his own memories bear witness, 
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for none of them testify to a truer 
reciation and sympathy than those 
which relate to Longfellow, to Lowell, to 
Whittier, and to Hawthorne most of all. 
If ever he had wounds from these men he 
not say, but we may be sure they 
faithful, and given in behalf of the 
same ideal as that for which he would 
ost have laid down his life. 
We know that we go a little outside of 
the record in touching upon this point, 
r Stoddard himself does not touch upon 
it, but the excursion seems necessary in 
adjusting the perspective for the right 
seeing of his self-portrait. With some 
such arrangement from his future biog- 
‘apher this autobiography of his will be 
und a most striking likeness, and we 
uld wish that when another comes to 
rite his life, he might write it around 
reminiscences, which, in and by 
emselves, fail of imparting a due 
nse of his personality. One aspect 
him this book ,does not give at all, 
and so far it is unjust to him. His 
sdain was for his own sufferings and 
lisappointments, but for those of others 
had only compassion and succor, and 
iis generosity was quick in acts which 
ave no record from his hand. He was 
man of strong feeling, and when his 
feeling was embittered, it was apt to 
issue in pitiless animosity, but probably 
one came to Stoddard in a moment 
disheartenment, of distress, of baffled 
piration who had not some comfort 
rom him. If help could avail, the help 
as gladly given, and Mr. Stedman was 
not the only author whom he brought 
face to face with a publisher, and abetted 
in overcoming him with a first book. 
He was equally the ally of the poor in- 
tending contributor, and what influence 
he had with editors was freely always at 
the service of the young author who 
thought he had done something good, 
and wished to have it printed. He does 
not mention these things; he could not; 
but his supplementary biographer will 
signally fail of his duty if he neglects 
to do so. To Stoddard we may well leave 
the magnanimous silence with which he 
passes over his good deeds, and the ap- 
parent slight with which he treats his 
own literary achievements; he could safe- 
ly leave these to time, which will judge 
them, and keep those worth keeping. 


Ill 

In coming to Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
“Story of my own Life,” we enter an at- 
mosphere as different from that of Stod- 
dard’s recollections as can well be. Here 
everything is bright and cheery and hope- 
ful, as if the past were before rather 
than behind the man of seventy-six years 
who sits down to recall its facts. He was 
of as tireless industry as Stoddard, and 
the great bulk of his work was in fields 
as far from poetry, yet we think that it 
is as a poet that he will be likewise re- 
membered. He was, however, a poet who 
lived always by authorship, and was 
one of the first, as he was one of the 
few, Americans to earn his bread 
by his pen. His blithe spirit plays 
through the whole record, and rests as 
delightedly in the tale of each success 
or achievement as Stoddard’s sadder soul 
turns from it. Mr. Trowbridge is of that 
race of autobiographers like Alfieri and 
Goldoni, who treat carefully of each of 
their works, telling the how and where 
and why of it, as if it were an incident 
or a character meriting the analysis, for 
the reader’s amusement and edification. 
But we always skipped those  self- 
criticisms in Alfieri and Goldoni, and 
if we cannot boast of having skipped 
them in Mr. Trowbridge, still we can 
truthfully say that if we had been hav- 
ing him write his life solely for our 
pleasure, we would have had him re- 
place these by a minuter narrative 
and a fuller psychology of his forma- 
tive years, 

As it stands, Mr. Trowbridge’s own 
story is much more than his own story; 
it is the reminiscence of many contem- 
porary facts and figures whose interest 
invites the autobiographer out of him- 
self, and will entertain the reader if they 
do not entertain him so much as they 
entertained Mr. Trowbridge, or as Mr. 
Trowbridge himself would entertain us 
if keeping more strictly to himself. So 
far as the figures are concerned with his 
own career, they fitly enter into his story, 
but the facts are another affair, and they 
might well have been resumed in a very 
brief statement with advantage. to the 
book. What we wish first and last and 
most of an autobiographer is himself, 
and this he cannot give us too freely or 
fully. We grudge the moments which he 
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yields to others, except as they distinctly 
help to characterize him and explain him. 
A book of reminiscences is one thing, 
and the author’s own story may more 
fitly enter into that. This is the 
censure which we found passing it- 
self upon Mr. Trowbridge’s book, and 
concurrently formulating itself with the 
sense of our pleasure in all that he says 
of other men and other things. Our 
pleasure in this was always less than our 
pleasure in what he says more directly 
and entirely about himself. The early 
chapters of Mr. Trowbridge’s book telling 
of his backwoods boyhood in western New 
York, and his starting out in the world, 
and his first experiences as a writer in 
New York and Boston, are not only much 
more vital, but they are much more im- 
portant than those which record his im- 
pressions of Emerson, of Lowell, of Al- 
cott, of Walt Whitman, of Holmes, of 
Longfellow; they are even more so than 
his accounts of his different books, in 
which he returns with the infectious zest 
to the days when they formed part of his 
struggles and victories. 

But Mr. Trowbridge is always a whole- 
some and breezy companion, and in his 
presence one cannot be long depressed 
with any question. The doubt we have 
felt in reading his very entertaining book 
eoncerns him less than it concerns the 
true office of the autobiographer, especial- 
ly in the hands of the literary auto- 
biographer. We incline to the belief that 
it cannot too closely and exclusively deal 
with the events, experiences, and feelings 
of the author, and that he will do a fatal- 
ly erroneous thing whenever he curtails 
the record of these in the interest of a 
supposed modesty. If he is not of suf- 
ficient interest in his own eyes (an in- 
credible thing, really) to justify him in 
keeping his narrative strictly to himself 
for its subject, why write his autobi- 
ography at all? Why not rather write 
the biography of his friend, or his enemy ? 
How glad we are, in returning with any 
of the great autobiographers from an ex- 
cursion away from themselves, and get- 
ting back to that precious intimacy in 
which we are so entirely two that we seem 
only one, and we ourselves are rather 
more that one than the author! If we 
think of the most charming auto- 








biographers we must perceive that oy, 
delight in them is chiefest when they 
are most themselves, and least the his- 
torians of other men. Benvenuto Cellini. 
Goethe, Franklin, Marmontel, Alfieri, ¢}, 
Margravine of Baireuth, Thomas Ellwood. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Gibbon, Leich 
Hunt, Kenelm Digby, Rousseau, Kotze- 
bue, Cibber, Mrs. Chard, or any of tly 
like: we are never impatient of the: 
except when they seem to tire of th 
selves, and wish to take us afield 
chase of people that seem intruders u; 
the delicious intimacy which we hay 
been enjoying. 
IV 

Of course we go a little beyond in ask- 
ing the autobiographer to be solely him- 
self, and we have already hinted that 
this is impossible for him. But we are 


quite serious, or as serious as we ever 
like to be, in maintaining that auto- 
biography, as a species shall keep itself 


as unmixed as possible. Let there be 
reminiscence proper, and autobiography 
proper, and let the mixture of the two 
be regarded as measurably improper. 
We have history, and we have biograpliy, 
which we keep fairly well apart, and 
which are as naturally allied as reminis- 
cence and autobiography; but the auto- 
biographer still indulges in the story 
or study of others, and so far the stor; 
or study of himself suffers. 

We are of course not prepared 
prove this, though we are so ready to say 
it, but we believe it is susceptible of proof, 
and we should like to have some one else 
prove it. If what we have been saying 
should be the means of rousing the in 
tending autobiographers, of whom there 
seems to be an increasing multitude, to a 
true sense of their office in its highest ef- 
fects, we shall not be sorry for what w 
have said, though some grains of chaff shal! 
be found in our bushel of wheat. Never 
was the proper study of man so apparent- 
ly the proper study of mankind as at the 
present moment, when man seems to be 
getting so much worse, or better, than 
he was; and if all wisdom centres in 
our knowing each one himself, we cannot 
too urgently remind the historians of 
their own lives that autobiography, like 
charity, begins at home, though, unlike 
charity, is best when it stays there. 






Cditor’s Study. 


I 
‘| = man of letters is usually at 


some time in his career called upon 

to choose between a quiet life and 
the dress parade. We assume that he at 
first entered upon his career with a pre- 
lilection for it over any other; that he 
moved by a compelling purpose, 
amounting to a passion fed by inspira- 
tion rather than by ambition. We assume 
that he has surmounted the diffi- 
culties that generally beset the young 
writer in the first stages of his ad- 
enture. Always there must be the dif- 
ficulty incident to the enterprise itself— 
as inevitably incident to the literary art 
s to any other. This is the main bur- 
len, all other difficulties being merely 
accidental—fatally such they may be in 
ases of dire necessity, but when they do 
not paralyze they stimulate. There is 
indeed no surer indication of great 
genius than supreme success gained in 
spite of worldly good fortune. 

It is to those writers who inherit 
wealth and social position, or who by 
patient struggle have gained an economic 
and social leverage, that the dress parade 
presents the liveliest temptations. Often 

takes the form of an obligation even 
when it is not an allurement. 

In every generation there are many 
men and women who fall into the stately 
and picturesque procession as a matter 
of heritage and wear the formal habit 
easily, as part of an automatic régime 
rather than of a consciously adopted dis- 
cipline, though they are not wholly with- 
out a sense of responsibility as the nat- 
ural guardians of a traditional ritual 
and custodians of its sacred symbols. 
These do not constitute the real social 
aristocracy, whose procedure is not so 
ostentatious or so perfunctory, and 
whose support of culture is not merely 
patronage, but a genuine expression of 
an inbred taste; a social order to which 
we owe many of our most brilliant pub- 
licists, orators, and statesmen, a few ele- 
gant historians, but only here and there 
a great poet, novelist, or artist. 

Those who creatively initiate culture— 
the great writers and artists—do not 


was 


also 


usually belong to the leisurely class; and 
they are fortunate if they achieve the 
leisure necessary to the perfection of 
their work. Whencesoever they come, it 
is what they do that concerns us, not 
their social station or their pedigree. 
They constitute an aristocracy which, if 
not in the simplest terms natural, is at 
least of a wholly unconventional order. 


II 


Literature as a profession, whether a 
bread-winning industry or a chosen avo- 
cation, very usefully and worthily con- 
cerns itself with the activities of the busy 
world; but literature as an art demands 
for its highest excellence the quiet life. 
This is only another way of saying that 
it demands devotion and is jealous of any 
rival. Whatever the native genius of 
the writer, he cannot attain supreme 
distinction in letters and at the same 


time conduct an important business, per- 
form the duties of an exacting profes- 


sion, or seriously undertake diplomacy or 
statesmanship. He cannot habitually be 
a diner-out or the devotee of pleasure. 
All his contacts with the world at large 
must be incidental to his master-purpose. 

Even his seclusion must be thus in- 
cidental, not sought for its own sake, 
as it is by the recluse. As the ardent 
lover is the better poet, so the social per- 
son is the more genial writer, and the full 
enjoyment of domestic happiness and 
friendly companionships deepens feeling 
and imparts homelike warmth to an au- 
thor’s appeal. More than any one else the 
great writer gains by an impressionable 
sensibility, by openness of heart and 
mind; but more than any one else he 
loses by active participation in worldly 
and social affairs beyond what is re- 
quired of him by a normal conscience 
and a generous spirit in full sympathy 
with his kind. 

We know that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was a physician, but who shall say that 
he would not have gained greater. dis- 
tinction as poet, essayist, and novelist 
if his training had been less special 
and he had been free from the demands 
of his Harvard professorship? On the 
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other hand, both Longfellow and Lowell 
doubtless gained something as writers 
from their occupancy of the chair of 
Modern Literature in the same institu- 
tion. George Bancroft’s early studies in 
Germany and his subsequent official 
career as Secretary of the Navy, and 
Minister to England, enlarged his oppor- 
tunities for the collection of valuable 
historical material. Macaulay was as- 
sisted in the lines of his literary work 
rather than diverted from them by hold- 
ing a seat in Parliament. To have been 
a premier—that is, very much a premier, 
as Gladstone was— would have been a 
distraction instead of a help. Mr. Jus- 
tin McCarthy, in his Portraits of the 
Sixties, shows how narrowly and how 
fortunately Thackeray escaped an elec- 
tion to Parliament. On the other hand, 
such a vocation for John Stuart Mill 
or for Mr. McCarthy himself was of 
great public service, and no serious im- 
pediment to their literary work. 

Dickens as a newspaper reporter ac- 
quired a knowledge of London scenes 
and characters which was afterward of 
great value to him as a novelist; but 
his literary career would certainly have 
been arrested if he had become an actor 

a vocation which, according to Mr. 
McCarthy, tempted him so far as to be 
seriously thought of. 

The exactions of a regular occupation 
undertaken for a livelihood are a con- 
straint upon genius, but they are not so 
demoralizing as the frequent production 
of “ pot-boilers.” The writer is fortunate 
if his daily work is in some way asso- 
ciated with the world of letters; but 
especially fortunate if at an early period 
in his career his success is such as to 
enable him to give up all else and devote 
himself wholly to literature. 


II! 


To recur to the situation with which 
we started out, of a writer who has given 
evidence of his creative power and who 
stands at the parting of the ways, each 
of which is a sure path to distinction, 
one of them leading to a sequestered and 
enclosed garden, and the other thronged 
with the brave and picturesque proces- 
sion which “goes down to Camelot ”— 
which shall he choose? 

It is not the choice between the serious 





and the frivolous life. Among those 0) 
the way to Camelot are the priest, ¢! 
missionary, the teacher, the reformer, a 
well as the cavalier and the master 
revels; in the procession are such figures 
as those of Savonarola and Linco); 
They are not all gay; in the market 
place are those calling for lamentatio: 
in response to their weeping as well as 
those inviting the dance to their pipi: 
We called it the dress parade, having 
chiefly in view the social regimen, in 
exactions of external habit almost 
rigorous as the military; but this wh 
procession to Camelot represents 
drama of the world—its comedy and 
tragedy—and every actor presents hin 
self to us costumed for his part. 

In the earlier stages of any literat: 
the poet is often an active participant 
in the worldly drama. Aeschylus fought 
at Marathon and Salamis, and Chaucer 
was for most of his life a soldier and a 
courtier. It is for lack of these worldly 
contacts that the actual life of Spenser 
is so little known to us and Shakespeare's 
scarcely known at all. Specialization of 
careers increases with the progress of 
civilization, and outside of industrial 
channels it is in our time more distinctly 
marked in the avocation of the author 
who devotes himself to the highest order 
of literature than in any other calling. 
If necessity sometimes drives such an 
author into a field not properly his own, 
still his choice is for the quiet life. 

The enclosed garden has its towers of 
observation from which the writer looks 
out upon the great world-drama as it 
goes on in the present, while books are 
his mirror in which the past is as vividly 
reflected. This figurative presentment 
suggests too strict limitations to truth- 
fully indicate the real situation. It may 
be that there are imaginative writers 
to whom the world is either a remot 
spectacle or seen only in reflections, and 
who may thus, like the Lady of Shalott, 
become “half sick of shadows.” but 
generally our authors, certainly the best 
of them, are full-blooded, and their lives 
are as real as those of other men. I[n- 
stead of observing the world from tow- 
ers they studiously follow such parts of 
the procession as most appeal to their 
curiosity; and there is something more 
than this—a feeling of sympathy with 
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persons and scenes they mingle with, 
te essential to the true study. 

But to the best art, to any true art, 
certain degree of detachment is neces- 


sary. The “greenroom” is forbidden, 


| there must be no tearing away of 
sques and veils, else some accidental 


particularity of feature or disposition 


eht mar or limit the artist’s inter- 


pretation, making it less real in the at- 


ipt to depict the actual. Only in the 


true art of living would the actual facts 
of life express its reality. 


IV 

It is this detachment which is the 
essential feature of the imaginative 
writer’s seclusion. He is not merely a 
spectator, or at least he sees with the 
creative eye which has in it some 
speculation. Without active participa- 
tion in the drama, he has the sense of 
it in all its meaning; and his sensibility 
is creative. To activity, in the degree 
that is strenuous or special, the world 

ntraets; in the sympathetic sensibility 
it dilates—if we may thus reshape 
Goethe’s pregnant apothegm. This ex- 
pansion of the world in human sensibil- 
ity, with the expansion and deepening 
of sensibility itself, is the great fact of 
our modern culture, of which the artist 
and the author who is also an artist are 
the principal exponents. 

Clearly, then, there is a temptation to 
which the man of the world may yield 
but which the man of letters must resist. 
The temptation during the last half- 
century has grown stronger, and the 
perils eneountered by the author who 
yields to it have been multiplied. We 

n remember a time when, in America 
t least, the exactions of the worldly life 
were light as compared with the demands 

that life to-day. New York was still 

leisurely town, and the social rites did 
not even to men of letters seem sacri- 
ficial. But how rapidly when we passed 
from the fifties to the sixties was the 
vhole scene transformed! In this later 
retrospect we recall signal examples of 
fine literary talent transmuted to public 
uses—notably the case of George William 
Curtis, and a little afterward that of 
Charles Dudley Warner. How nobly 
these uses were served and yet with what 
loss to our literature! The authors of 
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Prue and I and My Summer in a 
Garden had literary possibilities never 
to any fair extent realized because of 
public demands that other and _ less 
creative minds might have satisfied. 
Warner’s novels, noble as they were, 
showed the marks of a stressful life that 
did not yield the leisure necessary to so 
exacting an art as that of fiction. 

The earlier period was that in which 
the Lyceum lecture system was de- 
veloped. We remember listening in 
a single season to lectures from Emer- 
son, Holmes, Whipple, Wendell Phillips, 
Tuckerman, Park Benjamin, Starr 
King, Gough, and Beecher. The men of 
letters in meeting this public demand 
upon them sacrificed nothing; it was 
their opportunity and the source of a 
not ineconsiderable emolument. Mr. 
Curtis lectured in this way for several 
years, and devoted the proceeds of his 
lectures to the payment of debts which 
he had voluntarily assumed in connec- 
tion with the failure of a magazine of 
which he had been the editor. Many 
survivors of that generation remember 
his “ Sir Philip Sydney ” as pre-eminent- 
ly the “ classic ” among lectures. Horace 
Greeley’s lyceum lectures gave him his 
only title to purely literary distinction. 

The most serious dissipation of the 
author’s energies during the last genera- 
tion was due to the public claim upon his 
conscience, enlisting his interest in be- 
half of altruism—the claim to his active 
work for “ his day and generation.” Wen- 
dell Phillips gave himself most devotedly 
to such work. In a personal letter he 
gently reproached Curtis, notwithstand- 
ing all the latter was doing, for “ toast- 
ing his shins.” The Editor’s Easy Chair 
—the very name of which must have 
seemed to Mr. Phillips a sign of reproach 
—was written by Mr. Curtis in the re- 
tirement of his study in his home on 
Staten Island. His editorials for Har- 
per’s Weekly were written in the com- 
posing-room, where they were put into 
type fresh from his hand. What reader 
of his graceful Easy Chair essays or of 
his earlier books would not have wished 
for him more of the quiet life? 

When we consider how much strength 
is wasted by those most ardently engaged 
in the advocacy of “ causes,” how much 
inevitably there is of futility in the at- 
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tempts to reform human nature by 
logical appeal and legislative enactment, 
we all the more painfully regret any 
diversion of genius into this field save, 
as in the case of some novels by Reade 
and Dickens, where the altruism is in- 
cidental to the art—in which case also 
it is more effectively served. 
Vv 

The eriet life so essential to the per- 
fection of literary art need not be rural. 
The detachment from the busy world— 
or at least from participation in those 
activities which make up what we now 
eall the strenuous life—is the main thing, 
and this is even more practicable in the 
city than in the country. If the tempta- 
tions to be resisted are more numerous, 
their urgency is not so imperative; in 
particular the social pressure is more 
easily evaded by stiff resolution in the 
great city where one need not and, as 
a rule, does not know his next-door 
neighbor than in the smallest rural set- 
tlement, where not to be neighborly is ac- 
counted ungracious if not undutiful. In 
the city one can be constantly the ob- 
server without being a special object of 
observation, while in a really rural com- 
munity one must deny himself the in- 
nocent pleasure of frank observation in 
order to escape the inspection and in- 
quisition of his fellow countrymen. 

As we are assuming that the writer’s 
environment is wholly a matter of his 
choice, he may wisely determine for both 
country and city, with alternate resi- 
dence in each, or, better still, for resi- 
dence in the country all the year round, 
but with easy access to all the advantages 
offered by a great city. For, making due 
allowance for all its drawbacks, country 
living gives him direct contact with 
nature, and it is his still happier lot 
if he is thus thrown among people of 
simple habits who have for generations 
tilled the soil. This is a restful atmos- 
phere, with an elemental background for 
his imagination; and the life about him 
has a Laconian discipline and stability, 
offsetting the uneasiness and smartness 
of our modern time, of which the daily 
newspaper alone would yield him quite 
enough to keep him duly alert. 

The writer should give heed to the 


note of his time. Books alone will not 
give him a full equipment. He is first 
of all an observer, and his seclusion must 
not be such as to limit his opportunities, 
He should know the complex urban 1|i{ 
and as much of Europe as possible. The 
quiet life is not disturbed by travel. 
Foreign travel to the American artist 
has in former times at least been a ne 
sity rather than a mere opportunit 


Page and Story could not have found 
in this country the means of artistic 
culture, to say nothing of stimulus and 


a sustaining atmosphere. For the full 
flowering of Abbey’s art, even at a later 
period, Europe was necessary; equally 
so it has been to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the needs of those American 
writers who have pursued literature as 
an art,—to the realization also of their 
readers’ expectations, which far tran- 
seend those of an earlier time. 

There are writers as there are artists 
who get along well enough without Fu- 
rope, withoui the advantages of an ex- 
tensive know!-jige secured by travel in 
their own country. Hawthorne _illus- 
trated in literature as Pyle does in art 
the possibilities of a great imagination 
within what would seem to be a narrow 
scope of experience and observation,— 
not so narrow as it seems if we take ac- 
count of the invisible resources from 
which such an imagination is subtly nour- 
ished and inspired. The gain from actual 
contacts and direct observation involves 
limitations of another sort, imposed by 
the actualities themselves, and which only 
genius can transcend, through the divina- 
tion of the real beneath the actual. 

Indeed, given the great imagination, 
we have everything; not only divination 
transcending limitation, but ardent in- 
sistence upon expression and upon its 
art; the essential sequestration and at 
the same time the creative and sympa- 
thetic sensibility. Confined to its native 
atmosphere yet will this imagination {ill 
the world it has not met, or meeting the 
world at every point it will not be con- 
quered thereby, circumscribed within its 
vast equipment. Our only concern, in 
the interests of literature, is that the 
exceptional genius shall not, through any 
pressure, social or altruistic, be diverted 
from its proper course and purpose. 
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an e Greatest of Ihese 
rtu 
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te BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 
= , rT WO weeks earlier a whirlwind of pink knew that she was in no danger of be- 
the advertisement slips, sweeping the ing misunderstood when she armed her hus- 
t a later parochial territory, had announced: band with her entire stock of household 
equally “A Lawn Party, to be given under linen, that he might drape with prohibitive 
satisfac- : the auspices of the Blank Street Colored sheets the high picket fence, through whose 
merican Baptist Church, at the residence of Mrs. accommodating interstices the lawn party 
; James Williamson, No. 19 Blank Street, on was in danger of being witnessed free of 
ature as 5 the evening of Thursday, July —. Music. charge by the meanest heretic. But no 
of their ¢ Illumination. Refreshments. Proceeds to go sooner were there heard Jim Williamson’s 
ir tran- for the benefit of the Colored Kindergarten brisk hammer-strokes tacking the sheets in 
in Alabama. The public cordially invited. place than a nimble army advanced to the 
: ri \dmission, ten cents.” attack. Meanwhile, on the promise of two 
e artists It is only the conventional imagination plates of ice-cream apiece, to be eaten in ad- 
out Eu- that cannot picture a lawn party without a vance, Sarah retained as aides two cheerful 
> an ex- ; lawn. Sarah Williamson's 
ravel in : neighbors had anything but 
“re ; conventional imaginations, 
we lus ' and the knowledge that the 
S in art lawn party was to be such 
gination in spirit rather than in let- 
. narrow ter excited neither’ their 
aoe / wonder nor their derision. 
a } For the Williamsons, like 
take ac- all their neighbors, had a 
es from yard, and the distinction 
Hy nour- between sloping terraces of 


velvet turf and this sun- 


¢ Tl § ° 
m actual scorched rectangle, arid and 


involves stony, whose occasional 
osed by patches of hardy, yellowed 
ich only weed-growth were its near- 
— est approach to _ verdure, 

» divina- kg : 

seemed, to these ingenuous 
. observers, unimportant. 
rination, Thus, amid untold specu- 
is ok lation and excitement,. there 
vination 

emorably dawned the ap- 
dent in- ; 


pointed Thursday; a day of 





Ipon ts oppressive length, inasmuch 
and at as the lawn party was not 
sympa- to come into being until the 
elie fashionable hour of eight 
s native . 

: él] lock. For the greater 
ation fl mber of prospective pa- 
ting the ns this hour implied too 
be con- prolonged a deferring of 
oa ta ope, and it was barely six 
ithin its ‘ 


en, from near-by street 


cern, in rners and porches, scores 








that the of uneasy black eyes were 
ugh any ready directed toward the 
diverted N ipient function. This ex- 
*s of neighborly interest 
ae id, however, been antici- 
ted by the hostess, who In argument with the ice-cream man 
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young neighbors, of whose agility she had had alization that the machinery of the event 
frequent, if annoying, proof. As their first finally in motion, she directed Jim to 
duty, these were set to repel the persistently the six Japanese lanterns. 


intruded heads of the extramural horde. To distribute these to the best advar 
Wherever there appeared a grinning choco- proved something ot a problem. But 
late face, above, below, between the sheets, peach-tree plainly suggested itself as a 

it was the task of Sarah’s young gentlemen ing-point. The right to existence of 


forcibly to compel its withdrawal. This dif- tree, the only one the yard afforded 
ficult defence they accomplished as effect plied a permanent topic of debate bet 
ually as any Horatius at the Bridge; and Sarah and Jim, inasmuch as some 
enjoyed it keenly withal, there being no hard back it had rebelled so strongly against 
feeling among either besiegers or besieged. istence that although one-half of it 
Seven o'clock came. Sarah's strong, even feebly flourished, the other half stood 

voice could be heard in argument with the ered and stark. Accordingly, Jim hung t 
‘ice-cream man.” The “refreshments” had lanterns on the tree and lighted them. ‘I 
arrived, and the proper method of preserving he looked helplessly about for other point 


: the consistency of that most perishable of suspension. Too close contact with | 
i} delicacies was discussed at exciting length. sheets must be avoided, while to hang 


Eph and Benjamin Harrison, the modern remaining lanterns on the porch would 
Horatii, could not but relax their military to reveal too plainly the accommodati: 





i, vigilance to overhear the toothsome details. for “ refreshments.” 
; “ Yo’ are pos’tive "bout de chocklit?” was “Gwan! Hang ’em on de close-line!” su 
Sarah's final admonition, after the man out Benjamin Harrison, resourcefully. 
had sworn upon his honor as a purveyor Thus aided, Jim perceived that by its co: 
that the “ refreshments” would not melt be- struction the square clothes-frame, revoly 
fore midnight. about a pole, was indeed the logical cent 
Eph and Benjamin Harrison danced with of illumination, To the four corners of | 
emotion. respectable family institution the remaini 


“Go back ter yo’ fences!” commanded watch-fires of philanthropy were made 
Sarah. Then, herself intoxicated by the re- cure. The “ illumination” was complete 
From this point ex 
ment quickened both wit 
and without the barrie 
sheets. Without, in ft 





i streets, there were t 
swelling murmur of voi 
and the idle seuffle that 

never heard except w 

work-hours are over, l 

! mild flare of lights wit! 
{) had sharpened the inter 
| of the watchers, Fascinat 


intent, they followed  t! 
shapeless shadows that n 
moved vaguely across | 
sheets, The rites of pr 
paration were plainly w 
der way. 

Within, the air ga 
close and atifling., Sai 
impressive in a ma 
comb, and a flowing w! 
necktie that reached to | 
ample lavender waist, m: 
nervously about, tortured 
an anxiety which man 
more experienced hoster 
understand, Mainstay of t 
occasion, imperative ma 
for all the wunapproprin 
dimes that were now clit 
ed frugally in hot, n 
palma——the “ music” 
failed to appear! 

“Jim,” said Sarah 
last, in a trembling \ 
“ yo’ mus’ go find dat 
It ain't no use havin’ a 
party excep’ we have « 
strumentation,” 

Through the gate, 








A dignified cohort had arrived 
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tist dignitaries sat in a 


eme precision of utter 


ty responsibility of his 
tion. Five dimes clinked 
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«« Benjamin Harrison 
wen stationed with a 
ox as the official re 
nt of dimes, Jim duti 
sped It was already 
ninutes of eight A sec 
iter there sounded with 


lie clink. \ dignified 
t had arrived from the 
Street Colored sap 
Nimble ph 
cle spatched for chairs 
quite the al ot oa 
council Sarah and the 


Church, 


ircle about the = gera 
pots, and began, with 


to discuss the heat. 
fteen minutes went by. 
did not return. The 
party Was as yet a 
less féte Without, 
vas the same scuffling 
sume idle, laughing 
fjenjamin Harrison, 
sat squirming at the 
began to weary of the 


equately in the cigar 
hen he rattled it. 
Do dem loafers intend 
tand in de street de 
evenin’?” demanded 
sternly, of Benjamin 
] on. 
No, ma’am,” literally re 
that well - informed 
rman. “ But dey means 
tay till dey hears de 
If dey ain't a-gone 
no music, dey ain’t a-gone ter pay 
ky are a low-down, s’picious lot,” de 
| Sarah, in a voice intended to penetrate 
t the gate, “ My husband, he’s a-gawn 
ich de musie dis very minute.” 
sooner had she said it than Jim him- 
returned, but accompanied by no music, 
visible or audible, The “dago,” he 
ted, who had contracted to enliven the 
party, must have sworn falsely, No 
would furnish musie on Thursday 
r; it was the hurdy~-gurdy play 
night off. On Thursday evening the 
gurdies were dumb, and their mas 
merged imperceptibly into the rest 
ianity 
h stood stricken for a moment, Then 
mmoned Benjamin Harrison and Eph 
love,” direeted this able tactician, 
b each other by de waist and hop ‘round 
in front er dem sheeta. Even if dere 
' music, dey'll see sump’n pretty live- 
oin’ on, and come in ter see what ‘tis, 
lim, yo’ go and find somebody what 
‘lay some kinder music. Lawd knows 
make no diffunce what.” 
ew moments later, as Sarah stood wel 
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When had such music cver been heard 


coming further detachments from the church, 
she saw Eph standing with gleaming teeth 
it her elbow Ky an animated scuffle the 
boys had done their best to inflame the 
social passions of the stragglers in the 
atreet, and a good - sized group had respond 
ed to the lure 

‘Il know a feller ‘t maybe | ed get,” 
suggested Eph “He e’n play de har 
monicum ‘n’ de banjo to onet. Wamme try 
‘n’ find him?” 

“Why didn’t yo’ say so long ago, Eph? 
Run like Satan, and don’t yo’ dare come back 
without him!” 

An intolerable sense of expectation still 
paralyzed both guests and hostess Real 
iving that, for the moment, she had done all 
that she could, Sarah absented herself; she 
spoke of the necessity of fetching additional 
plates from the kitchen closet, Once within 
its narrow shelter, she knelt devoutly. “O 
Gawd,” she prayed, “don't believe nobody, 
don't believe de beat church member, what 
says I got up dis lawn party outer pride, I 
did it jus’ fo’ dem little cullud childun, 
Lawd, and I never had no other thought, O 
Gawd, confound me not in dis mine hour er 
tribulation, and listen not ter de voice er mine 
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enemies! Think, Lawd, think er what an 
awful vast silence dere would be in Yore 
heaven without de sound er dem celestial 
harps,—and have de infinite mercy ter help 
dat child Eph find de man what plays de 
banjo! ‘Lhink, Lawd, | pray, er de field 
er well-doin’ dat cullud kindergarten will 
give, and not fo’ my sake, O Gawd, not for 
old Sarah’s sake, but fo’ de sake er dem 
cullud babies, way off in dat heathen land,— 
fo’bear ter cast a spell on dis occasion, .. . 
May Thy glory multiply on earth!—and may 
de lanterns not catch fire and de ice-cream 
not melt! Amen.” 

Sarah had never known the agonies of 
“doubt.” She believed implicitly that the 
prayers of the righteous are answered. Un- 
speakably fortified in spirit, she painfully 
rose from her knees and returned to the 
scene of action. 

Already, it seemed to her freshened per- 
ception, the tide of success had turned, so 
promptly does divine intervention manifest 
itself. However, it was nine o'clock before 
unmistakable shouts and cheers in the street 
conveyed to Sarah’s anxious ears the intelli- 
gence that the neighborhood Orpheus was a 
captive. “ Hi, Bush! Hi, Bush!” they eall- 
ed, with a cordial accent that betrayed the 
Orpheus’s popularity. And it was quite as 
a hero that “ Bush,” held proudly in tow 
by Eph, his captor, made a magnificent 
entrance, holding his banjo under his 
arm and broadly smiling his content with 
the occasion. 

It was hardly necessary, so far as the 
rousing of his hearers was concerned, for 
Bush to make that first bold professional 
sweep of the dully responding strings as he 
sat, knees crossed and coat thrown open, in 
a chair hospitably placed near the ice-cream 
supply. The very sight of the banjo had 
done its work. Baptist dignitaries rose from 
their chairs; excitement reached a crucial 
pitch even before there came the first en- 
kindling sound of melody. The lawn party, 
hitherto a somewhat wooden bulk, vibrated 
in waves of genuine animation. Bush chose 
to airily preface his performance with a 
series of dashing chords. Now he halted. 
The real music was about to begin. The 
performer drew a harmonica from his pocket 
and nonchalantly placed it in his mouth; 
loud acclaims greeted this signal of virtu- 
osity. The first tune was a triumph. In 
three minutes everybody who was not the 
bound slave of rheumatism was dancing mad- 
ly, Baptist worthies and all. In a corner of 
the yard Sarah, alone, sat exhausted, her 
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eyes closed, content upon her face, 
music had fulfilled its funetion. The | 
party had become a tumult of lyric 
Between tunes large plates of ice-cream \ 
pressed upon the obliging virtuoso; he 
graciously pleased to accept them all,—i: 
sweet to be a hero. Meanwhile the di 
clinked with intoxicating frequency in 
cigar-box. The crowd in the street 
thinned to a handful of the impoverished 

Suddenly there came a mild cheer or t 
without the gate, accompanied by certain 
the derisive epithets that Sarah recogni 
as conventionally applied to the “ dag: 
Through the gateway strode Jim, smiling 
triumphant, his evening’s quest crowned wit) 
victory; for in procession behind him cany 
a large, floridly ornamented hand-organ and 
a shy, furtive, undersized Italian, in evident 
terror lest he be separated from his means 
of livelihood. 

As for poor Bush, a moment before the 
heroic pivot of the occasion, delight dropped 
from him as a mask. Alas for his brief 
supremacy! 

“Make ’em tune up together!” shrieked 
the executive Eph, intoxicated by the prom 
inent part he had played on this night 
of nights. 

Formal inquiry was made of Bush as to 
whether he would care to accompany Giu 
seppe. Dubiously, the virtuoso, glancing 
sidewise at his rival, struck up the opening 
bars of a popular song. Giuseppe’s dull, 
seared face brightened. With a few swift, 
grating turns he adjusted his instrument. 
There was a quick hush of expectation. 
Guests, on tiptoe, leaned over each other's 
shoulders. Bush, harmonica in mouth, his 
right hand resting on the banjo strings, sat 
waiting. Giuseppe, with a bow, began pro 
fessionally to turn his crank. The mel 
ody, in hoarse, slow circles of rhythm, is 
sued from the instrument, while Bush, with 
inordinate flourishes, contributed his acro- 
batic orchestration. Thus variously ren 
dered, the familiar tune acquired a magical 
value. It became a symphony that satisfied 
every longing, gratified every sense of the 
readily responsive temperaments that lis 
tened. When had such music ever been heard 
in Blank Street before? When would its 
like be heard again? ... 

Consummate joy thrilled Sarah’s entire be- 
ing. She had not presumed, after all. The 
Lord had justified her undertaking in His 
own miraculous way. The Blank Street 
Church could come to the rescue of the 
Alabama kindergarten. 
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LLE in ye nonetyde’s dazzlinge blaze 
Forthe Phillada did fare— 
And loe! ye Sunne loste alle his rayes 
When she did soe appeare! 








Put Out 


Ye lyttle Stars, at firste, in frighte, 
Bewept ye Sunne’s distresse— 

Then smiled againe: because her light: 
Made greater happinesse! a 
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Her Valentines 


ITTLE maid of former days, I can see Love's postman bring 
Youthful plaints in ancient phrase—in my mind’s fond picturing. 





Tinsel eupids aiming darts; passioned poems hal/ concealed ; 





Mf . . , 
What meant scores of paper hearts when thine own was unrevealed! 


Did some half-dreamt dream of thine whisper this year’s valentine! 


B. J. 
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of mind that are hos 
to the peace of the « 
munity. 

I suppose it was on 
fatal third day of such a 
riod when they were sitt 
together on the porch, 
Uncle Thomas was thir 
ing of his notes payal 
and how on earth he co 
ever meet them, and of o 
er gloomy and dispiritir 
things, and Aunt Jane 
thinking how  thoroug! 
unprofitable life was, ar 
what intolerably slow co: 
pany Uncle Thomas \ 
becoming, and about ¢ 
fun she used to have ly 
fore she had ever met hi: 

She sighed. 

Uncle Thomas mer 
sat with an impassive « 
terior and watched 
trolley ear roll by. 

* Nasty cars; they m 
so much noise,” 

“Yes, they are noisy 

*You don’t care for m 


Se al 



















any more. You com 
home and have nothing 
' say. You eat your dinn 


and have nothing to sa 
When you do speak, y 
speak to the children, n 
to me.” 

“Tm afraid it is dull fi 
you, Jane.” 

“Tm nothing but 
drudge; I have been 
drudge for years, a1 
there is no present hop: 
my being anything else 
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“ Prospects are not 
{ bright just now; that 
| | , true.” 
Sister. “ Oh, Johnnie! hurry and make “TI don’t see whv | 


a wish; there’s a shooting - starfish.” shouldn’t have some enjo 


i ment. I had a little mon 


and some friends and sony 
How Uncle Thomas gave himself a pleasures before I was married. I’ve had le= 
first-class Notice money and less fun with it every year since 


“ That’s too bad, Jane.” 

By E. S. Martin “Tt was not as if it was a forlorn hoy. 
at Y uncle Thomas is an imperfect human with me. I had other opportunities.” 

creature like the rest of us, but he has No response from Uncle Thomas. 
his virtues. If he has seasons of moroseness “ Everything I have had has been used { 
they are never quite unrelieved by humor, you, and some things have been used up 
and when he is morose he knows it, and tries am pretty near used up myself, and you 
faithfully to keep it to himself. His taci- you just don’t care.” 





turnity at such times is a sore trial to my “ Perhaps you might have done better.’ 
kind aunt Jane, who, not being a great Then Aunt Jane pouted, and there was 







reader of books nor overmuch given to the long silence, during which Uncle Thon 
joys of introspective meditation, likes human seemed lost in meditation. 







discourse, and chafes when she does not get “No, Jane,” he said at last, “ you co 
it. When her leadings elicit mere per- not have done better. If ever a woman g 
if functory, low-spirited responses from Uncle the full value of her investment you a 
i Tom, and successive days pass without an she, Jane. It amazes me when I think 
fi exchange of anything worthy ‘to be called what I have been to you. What patien 
‘ conversation between them, Aunt Jane grad- what absolute doglike fidelity, what labo: 


ually grows desperate, and falls into frames ous devotion, what self-obliteration! It 
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that you have shared with me what you 
but what have you had in return? Me, 
the whole of me. My hopes, my pros 

my earnings, my friends, my reputa 

as much of my past as was of use to 
When I bet the money you lent me 
Popocatapetl and Aetna stock it was only 

1 the hope of winning a little something 
spend on your pleasures. When the shares 
ent up in smoke the loss was grievous to 
because it was a blow to you. When | 
that good offer to go to Madagascar, I 
lined it you could not bear to 
when you bought this home | 
ttled down to live in it because it seemed 
ore likely that you would be happy here 
in elsewhere. Of eight gentlemen whom I 


because 


have heard of as early admirers of yours 


ose attentions seemed serious, five have 


since taken the gold-cure, one is a hope- 
ess gambler, 


and one married a servant. 


The 


BY BURGES 


\-ou-dad with his curving horns 
s a beautiful sight to see,— 
\nd deep in his noble heart he scorns 
[he sin of inconstancy. 

sits in the lee of the Gee-gaw tree 
\voiding a tropie tan) 

eats its fruits,—while the Whang-bird 

hoots ; 

\nd when he has formed a plan, 

e's not an obstacle, good or bad, 

t can stay the way of the A-ou-dad. 


en the fruit hangs high he does not pass 
by, 
Or moan in a mood forlorn, 
he leaps to a limb within reach of him 
\nd hangs by a crescent horn. 
does he dismay if the horn gives way 
\s indeed it has often done), 
‘neath the tree he remains till he 
18 sprouted another one. 
said persistency is a fad 
the acrobatical A-ou-dad. 


A-ou-dad | 


DRAWER. 193 
| don’t believe, Jane, you have missed as 
much as you fear. You have married a 


man who is sober, reputable, fairly present 
able, and who causes you no other anxiety 
than the remote fear that your income may 
not always be suflicient for his support. If 
not, it will be a great pity, for such a man 
is invaluable to such a woman as you, and 
the most you can do for him won't be too 
much, but is rather in danger of being far 
too little. However, Jane, one’s best is one’s 
best, and angels can do no more. But angels { 
realize that they are well off, whereas in this 
world one of our chief sources of unhappi 
ness is our inability to appreciate all the 
blessings that we possess.” 


Uncle Thomas had warmed to his subject 
until he spoke with animation. When he : 
. : i 
stopped, Aunt Jane got up and kissed him. 
“Dear Tom,” she said, “what a pleasure 
it is to hear the sound of your voice!” i 
| 
i 
} 


FOHNSON 


"Twere wise, my dear, with a mind sincere 
To study your household pets; 

For each has ways to evoke your praise,— 
And many a hint one gets 

From the able ant, or the cormorant, 
Or the mouse with its frugal bent; 

And if you’ve a cat you may learn of that 
The virtue of sweet content 
But, oh, I am sorry you never 
An active African A-ou-dad! 
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The Lizard 


H's schoolmates call him Liz, for short, 
ind he a sturdy lad! 
It’s quite enough to make him snort, 
Or any fellow mad! 





The Two Somebodies 


BY CAROLINE McCORMICK 


—— once was so rough and rude When through the stillness he heard—or 
Nurse could not comb his hair, dreamed— 
And at the table he messed his food, Somebody on the stair. 
Said that he did not care. 
Oh but the world it was gay! Dispelled 
Goodness was silly, and so he meant Now were those old alarms. 
Just to be bad instead. Such a glad somebody safely held 
Then it was somebody else who sent Somebody in her arms. 
Somebody off to bed. 
: Then—it’s the funniest thing to tell- 
Though they were both dry-eyed 
When they were sorrowful, it befell 
When they were glad they cried. 


Up in the dark it was very sad, 
Somebody ought to know; 
,Down in the light it was quite as bad,— 


Time never moved more slow. And if we ever should find those two 


I wonder if it could be 
Somebody waited until it seemed That one of those somebodies would be you, 
More than a boy could bear, And one of them would be me? 








